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NORTHROP LOOMS 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale, Massachusetts 








WIRE ROPE 


Safe and sound all the way 
through. You can depend upon 


it absolutely and always. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mfrs. oy Celebrated Yellow 
‘Strand Wire Rove 











Are Your Men On Time? 
Stop Payroll Leaks with 
Simplex 


Time Recorders 
Low in Cost—Big in Efficiency 


L. P. LATHEM 
527 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 















































DUXBAK | Ox" 
Waterproof Fen te 


Leather 
Belting 









TRADE MARK : 


Chay 


26 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 


Belt Manufacture 


Always Leads in Tests of 


Quality, Endurance and Satisfactory Service 


SPINDLES 


COTTON TWISTING MACHINERY 
Equipped With Ball Bearings 





ALLEN SPINDLE CORPORATION 


80 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour. 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 




















The Kinnear Rolling Door 
is always ready! It is always 
on the job. It is always do- 
ing its work—and doing it 
well! 

The “Kinnear” is perfectly 
balanced. It is in perfect 
alignment in every way. 
There is nothing that binds, 
that sags or warps. 


The Kinnear Door was the 
pioneer in this field and has 
maintained its leadership. 





Our branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities give personal 
— Write for informa- 

on. 


- THE KINNEAR MFG. CO, 
823-873 Field Ave., Columbus, O. 
New York Office: 1182 Broadway 
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MILLIONS IN PROJECTS HELD UP LAST SUM- 
MER OUGHT TO BE SPENT NOW. 


Big summer when the priority orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were tying upi construction 
projects of all sorts the country over, the statement was 
made by a number of industrial leaders that it would be 
a good thing to postpone these projects. They said that 
some kind of a trade slump was certain to come sooner or 
later, and when it did come, its results could be minimized 
or overcome by prompt!y beginning the expenditure of the 
millions of dollars available for municipal, State or federal 
highways and other public undertakings. By delaying these 
many projects, they said, we are building up an insurance 
fund against unemployment later on. We are preventing the 
possibility of any important industrial crisis. 

It is estimated that there are now from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
skilled workmen out of employment. There are numerous 
factories running on part time, and some not running at all, 
Why not pour into the order books the great mass of held-up 
projects? Yet, we find an Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
Mr. Aitchison, calmly announcing publicly that he does not 
think the railroads ought to order now any more equipment 
than they absolutely must have, because they can probably 
buy to better advantage in the future and get money on 
easier terms! 

Government officials have done more to prevent buying by 
the American people than all other influences combined. 


ee > 


“PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY.” 
EACE without victory was at one time advocated in this 
country as a goal to be desired. Marshal Foch seems 
to be of the opinicn that that is exactly what the Allies got. 


“SPIT ON YOUR HANDS AND TAKE FRESH 
HOLD.” 


HILE the work of the Federal Reserve Board has 

brought about the closing of some plants, throwing out 
of employment many people, there is yet a vast amount of 
work under way, and new work that is being taken up gives 
promise of materially helping to revive business activity and 
stimulate construction work and the employment of labor. 
The Great Southern Lumber Co. of Bogalusa, La., one of the 
largest lumber concerns in America, for instance, wires the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp that the directors have decided to 
spend a “vast sum on re-forestation, and will build four addi- 
tional paper mill units, the first unit which has been in opera- 
tion for some time having a capacity of 125 tons a day.” The 
new piants will be designed to manufacture all classes of 
paper, except newsprint, and the aggregate outlay for these 
new plans of re-forestation and construction work will, it is 
estimated, require an outlay of $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

At Savannah, French and American capitalists, supposed to 
represent the French Government itself, have commenced an 
expenditure which will involve an outlay of $3,000,000 in build- 
ing a coal handling plant with a capacity of 3,000,000 tons or 
more a year, for the shipment of coal from southern mining 
centers direct to France and elsewhere. 

The Standard Oil Co., which wisely never halts its progres- 
sive activities, even in times of depression, is building an 
enlargement of its Baltimore refinery, which will make it 
one of the greatest refining plants which that company owns. 
The same company is also arranging to secure bids for an 
office building in Baltimore for its own use, at an estimated 
cost of about $1,500,000, 

At Palatka, Fla., the United Sugar Corporation of Phila- 
delphia will build at a cost of about $1,300,000, a sugar re- 
finery, and in connection therewith will develop about 12,000 
acres of land for cane growing. This company will not only 
refine its own product, but expects to handle raw sugar from 
Cuba and other tropical countries, the refinery to have a daily 
capacity of 120 tons. 

The Alabama Power Co. of Birmingham, which has in op- 
eration many of the largest hydro-electric power plants in the 
State, proposes to begin the construction of additional plants 
which it is estimated will ultimately cost an aggregate of 
S15.000,000 to $20,000,000. 

At Slopewell, Va., the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. is establish- 
ing a plant for manufacturing ifS specialty, having purchased 
from the Du Pont Company large factory buildings, to which 
others will be added. This is a branch of the company of the 
same name of Belgium. 

The Champion Paper Co. of Canton, N. C., will invest about 
$1,500,000 in building new plants to manufacture book paper 
and cardboard, with additions to its pulp mills, the product 
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of which is now shipped to Ohio. At New Iberia, La., the 
Boldt Paper Co. of Cincinnati is preparing to build a $350,000 
mill for manufacturing book paper out of rice straw. There 
is a marked tendency toward capital investment in various 
parts of the South in plants for the production of paper, thus 
assuring an increase in the country’s supply within the next 
few years. 

The U. S. Gypsum Co. of Chicago has purchased 40,000 
acres of land in Texas, and will build a million dollar plant 
for manufacturing gypsum plaster plates for building purposes. 

These are typical illustrations of what is going on in con- 
struction enterprises under way and projected throughout the 
South, but they do not at all indicate the full magnitude of 
the work ahead of this section. Baltimore, for instance, voted 
on November 2, for issues of bonds aggregating over $50,000,- 
000, to be expended for the building of municipal wharves at 
a cost of about $10,000,000; the building of schools at a cost 
of $7,000,000, and the balance to be expended in the extension 
of water-works, sewerage system and other municipal under- 
takings. At the same time Virginia, by popular vote, author- 
ized an amendment to the Constitution to permit that State 
to issue bonds to the extent of $50,000,000 for highway con- 
sruction, and West Virginia also amended its Constitution for 
the same purpose, likewise giving authority to issue $50,000,000 
of bonds for road work. North Carolina Road Associations are 
co-operating in a bill to go before the Legislature for a bond 
issue estimated by some at about $100,000,000, for building a 
comprehensive highway system over that entire State. Mis- 
souri, at the recent election, voted $60,000,000 in bonds for 
road building. 

All through the South there is a spirit abroad for the build- 
ing of highways. With Virginia and West Virginia each au- 
thorizing $50,000,000, and Missouri $60,000,000, other States 
are falling into line for great road work activity. Instead, 
therefore, of a spirit of pessimism, there should be a spirit of 
optimism, and the man who has faith in his country will be 
the man who will get the larger share of the business from his 
creative construction work. 

The decline in the cost of materials for buildings, for high- 
way and other work, and the larger supply of labor that is 
now becoming available should stimulate quick action by those 
who are planning any form of construction activity. There 
are at the present time many building supply people and other 
nandiers of raw materials who have been pressed by the banks 
to the point where they must lessen the load which they have 
been carrying. Many opportunities are thus afforded for bar- 
gain hunters in materials, and the bargain hunters should be 
on the lookout, as sharply as are the women in these days of 
where drygoods stores meeting the same 
are cutting their prices right and left in 


bargain hunting, 
financial position 
order to find quick buyers. Many material men will be doing 
the same thing. The wise buyers will get many bargains 
while the opportunity offers, and those who are contemplating 
building work or road work ought now to be able to find op- 
portunities more than matching the saving to be effected 
by the reduction in prices which women are finding in the 
bargain offers of department stores in every part of the coun- 
try. These stores are selling, not so much because they lack 
faith in the intrinsic value of their goods, but because en- 
forced deflation has limited credit and has made it necessary 
to sell for the best price that they can get. They have deter- 
mined to face their loss as best they can, charge it in their 
minds to the Federal Reserve Board, “spit on their hands, 
and take fresh hold.” That is the policy which all American 
business men, farmers, merchants, manufacturers alike, must 
follow today. 


= 


RESERVE BOARD SHOULD LOWER DISCOUNT 
RATES. 


S the Federal Reserve Board has been largely responsi- 

ble for creating the present condition in business, it 

is now the supreme duty of that Board to act quickly in 
order to save the situation and restore business to prosperous 
conditions again. It can make a quick turn for the better by 
lowering its discount rate. This would enable banks to 
lower their rates to customers. Because of the high rates 
which the banks are compelled to pay to the Federal Reserve 
Banks they are forced to charge their customers a high rate 
of interest, and make their customers leave on deposit any- 
where from 25 per cent to 30 per cent or 40 per cent of the 
amount they borrow, and then the banks relend this to some 
one else in order to try to catch up with the high rate 
charged by the Federal Reserve Board. If the Board would 
promptly reduce its rate it would enable the banks to reduce 
the rates to customers, which would ease up the money situa- 
tion and restore confidence—and confidence is what the 
country needs more than anything else just now. Having 
spent 12 months in beating down confidence and destroying 
prosperity, the Federal Reserve Board could atone for some 





of its sins of omission and commission ‘by actively and 
aggressively working to save the country from further 
depression. 
The time to act is now! 
SUPPORT FOR THE ADMINISTRATION. 
ee HE Observer feels that it can speak assuredly for the South 
and the Southern people. They have never, even at 


times when there was an administrative enemy in the 
White House, regarded the President as other than their Presi- 
dent, and as such accorded him due respect. Mr. Harding will 
have no reason to anticipate a more critical attitude on part 
of the South than on part of any other section of the country. 
In all its endeavors in betterment of the condition of the nation 
the new Government will have the hearty support of the people in 
this part of the country.”—-Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


The South’s best interests can be served by the heartiest 
co-operation of its people with the new Administration. It 
behooves the South to follow the Observer’s suggestion to the 
limit. Its business has been halted and its farmers impov- 
erished by the Democratically-controlled Federal Reserve 
Board. Secretary Houston, a Cabinet member, the most sin- 
ister figure of modern times, has already cost the South 
billions of dollars of loss. The race issue has been revived 
by forcing the negro vote upon the South through the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment, driven by the President’s power through 
the Tennessee Legislature. Surely no party could do much 
more than this, even if malevolently inclined to injure the 
South. For visionary internationalism, on the claim that 
America was willing to make the “supreme sacrifice” in 
such a cause, our own affairs have been permitted to reach 
the present dangerous condition. 

On the other hand, the Republicans have much to gain 
by creating prosperity in the South. Moreover, have 
President-elect Harding’s statement, reiterated over and over 
again, that he will know no North, no South, no East or West, 
but one country, America, and as a sincere Christian he will, 
we feel sure, do his utmost to keep that promise. He is there- 
fore entitled to the South’s closest and most cordial co-opera- 
tion in solving the mighty problems which we face. If viewed 
from a selfish standpoint, pure and simple, or from a broader 
standpoint of national welfare and patriotism, the South can 
best serve itself and the country by a full recognition of the 
meaning of the overwhelming vote for Harding and Coolidge 
and join with every other State in giving the heartiest co-oper- 
ation to the new Administration. 


we 
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THE OPTIMIST MUST LEAD THE WAY TO 
PROSPERITY. 


HEN the armistice was signed a great many business 

men were timorous and afraid of a general collapse in 
business, but the Government did a very wise thing in begin- 
ning an immediate campaign for creating a spirit of optimism, 
It urged business men without regard to immediate results to 
begin a broad and comprehensive campaign of advertising. In 
the language of the day, it suggested that in this way 
business men could “sell” prosperity to the American people. 
The advice was heeded with rare intelligence and activity. 


, 


The power of “selling” prosperity through great advertising 
campaigns was never before so overwhelmingly demonstrated. 

Within a few months this advertising campaign had changed 
the whole complexion of the situation, and the preaching of 
prosperity through advertising created prosperity everywhere. 

Today there is more reason for similar work than there was 
in November, 1918. The disastrous effect of the deflation cam- 
paign of the Federal Reserve Board has staggered the business 
interests of the country to a greater extent than did the armis- 
tice. Suddenly we changed from a state of war work to 
peace, and yet by the power of advertising there was no let- 
down, and business quickly adjusted itself to the new condi- 
tions and the song of optimism was heard throughout the 
advertising columns of every paper in the land. Business men 
who had never advertised except in a very small way became 
conspicuous leaders in big advertising campaigns. Concerns 
which had advertised for years largely increased their adver- 
tising expenses. They found that the outlay thus made was 
effective not only in their own business, but in broadening the 
prosperity of the country. 

Advertising proved to be the lever which lifted business out 
of depression and placed it on the hill flooded with the sun- 
shine of prosperity. 

Advertising can do the same thing again. In some respects 
we have more adverse conditions to face than we had in 
November, 1918; in other respects we have an infinitely greater 
advantage, for we have the assurance that the campaign to 
force the League of Nations upon the American people without 
reservations, and the blunders of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the more than stupid blunders of Secretary Houston, will 
be succeeded by better things. Had Governor Cox been elected 
the country would have faced what we believe would have 
been the most disastrous industrial depression, and possibly 
financial panic, which America had ever seen. Never have the 
people of this country had a greater cause for thanksgiving 
than the defeat of the elements which have brought about the 
present condition, and which would have well-nigh destroyed 
the prosperity of the country and carried us into a period of 
many years of poverty, when souphouses would have had to be 
the order of the day, and when millions of people would have 
had to tramp the streets seeking in vain for work. No intelli- 
gent business man could have made any plans whatever look- 
ing to betterment if the country had mistakenly returned to 
power the party which is responsible through the administra- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System for the present depression. 

Democrats, Republicans and all other people may, therefore, 
Well rejoice in the outcome of the election, and especially in 


the overwhelming extent of the vote. It will take some little 
time to readjust the situation and to overcome the bad effect 
of the mismanagement of the country. But these things can 
be forgotten in the light of the sunshine of prosperity which 
will return as the dark clouds of depression in industry and 
finance are moved behind us. 

The people of the country, therefore, may well take courage 
and go forward with assurance that the boundless resources 
of this heaven-favored land furnish the foundation on which 
to build a greater prosperity than we have ever known. But 
this prosperity cannot be created over night unless the spirit 
of optimism spreads abroad through the land. Men must talk 
optimistically ; they must think optimistically ; they must act 
optimistically; they must advertise optimistically, knowing 
that a spirit of optimism thus spread abroad will drive out the 
fears of the present, quicken the courage of our people and 
give a lion heart even to the rabbit-hearted pessimists of the 
hour, 

Then on with business! On with advertising! On with 
every piece of work that can be done to quicken the energies 


of the nation and give employment to the people! 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD HAS PLACED 
AN EXPORT EMBARGO ON AMERICAN, 
PRODUCTS. 


HE rise in dollar credits has reached a point at which the 
foreign exchange market virtually has ceased to function 
and banks have shown growing reluctance to finance 

foreign trade transactions. The extraordinary declines in foreign 
currencies have reached a stage at which foreign customers of 
American firms are confronted with having to pay premiums of 
31 to 90 per cent for New York exchange with which to settle for 
merchandise purchased in the United States, which means that 
English customers in settling for indebtedness created here have 
to pay the equivalent of $131 for $100 of goods purchased in the 
United States, and France has to pay about $170 for a $100 pur- 
chase. It is easy to see that the unprecedented premiums quoted 
for dollar credits abroad have the same effect in hampering our 
foreign trade as would the imposition of an immense export duty 
on American merchandise-—New York Herald. 


The nation is financially blockaded. There is in operation 
an export embargo which is almost completely cutting off the 
sale of our products in foreign lands: Correspondingly, the 
American market has become a lodestone for the surplus 
production of all other lands. 

The economists say this is due to the fact that the rest of 
the world owes us money. It is an “exchange” embargo. But 
a survey of the situation shows quite clearly that it is an 
export embargo which has been laid by the Federal Reserve 
board. 

The revival of British trade since the war has been marvel- 
ous. A few months ago it became apparent that the balance 
of trade was turning in Great Britain’s favor. This could 
only mean the gradual rehabilitation of the pound, which 
was rapidly rising in intrinsic buying power. gut along 
came the Federal Reserve Board and forced the inflation of 
the American dollar at a rate with which no other nation 
on earth could possibly hope to compete. The British might 
aise the relative buying power of the pound, but if America 
raised the relative buying power of the dollar twice as fast, 
clearly the value of the pound, in terms of dollars, would 
fall, not rise. 

Had our policy not been to put the dollar back in a few 
months to its pre-war value, the British pound would today 
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be worth more than $4, and other currencies would have had 
a relatively higher dollar value. It is not the cheapening of 
money abroad during the last year, but enhancement of the 
dollar value in the United States that has produced exchange 
differentials that kill our foreign trade. 

Probably the Federal Reserve Board expected that the 
appalling drop in American commodity prices would more 
than take up the slack in exchange, but the fact is that our 
prices cannot fall so low as to overcome the terrific handicap 
under which we are placed by the exchange differentials. We 
bave got to the point where even if cotton sold for 10 cents 
the pound the purchase of it in many European currencies 
would be prohibitive. And correspondingly as this penalizes 
us in our export trade, it penalizes our domestic trade by 
opening our marts to foreign “dumping.” There is no tariff, 


no matter how high, that can overcome the enormous 
advantage the dollar at a high premium gives foreign 


traders. 

It is unconstitutional to levy export duties, but the Federal 
Reserve Board has managed to get around that inhibition 
by instituting a financial policy which is the equivalent of 
heavy export duties. 

If the drastic deflation program of the Federal Reserve 
Board had been defensible as a purely domestic policy, the 
international trade situation would still have made it an 
indefensible policy, certain to bring about an enormous 
slump in our foreign trade. The Federal Reserve Board is 
prohibiting prosperity, and will continue to prohibit or 
curtail prosperity so long as it insists on keeping the dollar 
at such a premium that no nation can buy from us and all 
nations must sell to us. 


a 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN BANKING SYS- 
TEMS CONTRASTED. 


iy a very striking article in this issue analyzing the banking 
system of Canada, our Toronto correspondent, among many 
other points of profound interest to the people of this country, 


says: 


“In the United States they make as a condition of a loan a 
stipulation that a certain amount must be left in the bank at 
interest. This is relent to others and thus double interest is 
earned. The Canadian banks make no such stipulation. At the 
beginning of a season a line of credit is arranged—an amount is 
put at the customer’s disposal. If it is not taken no interest is 
paid, but that amount can be called at any time during the year. 
In no other country in the world does this practice obtain. As a 
rule a man who undertakes to borrow money must borrow, not 
merely have an option without cost, on a loan of nerhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions of dollars. This practice 
reveals how elastic is the Canadian banking system.” 

The United States has not yet found or devised any ade- 
quate financial system which meets the needs of the country. 
The drastic power of the Federal Reserve Board is something 
that Canada knows nothing of. 


Referring to this, our Toronto correspondent says: 


“There is in Canada no bank rediscount to compel the banks 
arbitrarily to shorten credit, to refuse to accommodate any class 
of customer. and in fact to act as a Czarist board over the eco- 
nomic life of the country.” 


We commend this expression “Czarist Board” to the con- 
sideration of the Federal Reserve Board at Washington and 
all its branches, and to the country at large. In its Czarist 
activities it has for more than twelve months been trying to 
deflate credit until it frightened every 
man in the country, Its drastie deflation now spells drastic 
Canada is making a strong bid to induce American 


banker and business 


disaster. 
manufacturers to establish branch plants in that country, and 
with that object in view the Union Bank of Canada, through 


its New York agency, has issued an interesting pamphlet 
which throws additional light upon Canada’s banking system, 
In the course of this presentation this bank says: 


“Tt is thus apparent that the Canadian banks offer the manu- 
facturer and business man in Canada not only a national banking 
service of unusual scope, but one which links the Canadian sys- 
tem up with the banks of the world. For not only have the 
Canadian banks branches in most of the important industrial and 
commercial centers of the world, but they have in various ways, 
as a result of many years spent in the international banking 
field, developed connections which have within the last three or 
four years proved invaluable in building up Canadian export 
trade. 

“As every exporter knows. success in the export field depends 
to a great extent upon experience and the confidence which has 
been developed in the exporter’s customers as the result of long 
association. By establishing a plant in Canada, the American 
manufacturer, to all intents and purposes, becomes a Canadian 
manufacturer and is in a position to draw upon all the financial 
resources of not only Canada, but of the British Empire. In many 
cases, through the international banking connections of the 
Canadian banks, he can reach out into markets hitherto regarded 
as inaccessible. 

“From the domestic standpoint, there are certain definite 
advantages in having a branch bank for every one thousand of 
population. The branch bank system automatically facilitates 
the flow of capital from the point where there is more money 
than there is use for to those places where it is in demand. The 
branch system equalizes rates of discount and interest, so that 
the rates charged for Joans in Canada do not vary so much 
between east and west as they do in the United States. 

“The service the Canadian banks are in a position to offer 
the American manufacturer is best illustrated perhaps by a con- 
crete instance. An American manufacturer, we will say, sells a 
bill of goods for $10,000 on 60-day terms. Until the end of the 
60 days, in most cases, the $10,000 is a “frozen credit,” as Mr. 
Pierson of the Irving Trust Co. has described it. In Canada, 
this is not the case. Here, thanks to the initiative of the 
Canadian banks, the ‘trade acceptance,’ as it is called in the 
United States, or the ‘draft,’ as it is called in Canada, is in 
almost universal use. A Canadian manufacturer, instead of 
waiting for his money for 30, 60 or 90 days, as the case may 
be, makes a ‘draft’ on his customer and discounts it before 
acceptance with his bank. This is presented for acceptance to 
his customer through one of the branches or correspondents of the 
bank and eventually the amount is collected. Instead of tying 
up his capital for a term of weeks, he gets ‘spot cash’ and 
his customer obtains credit. Obviously, due to the universal 
use of the ‘draft’ in Canada and the facilities offered by the 
Canadian branch banking system, a manufacturer in Canada can, 
generally speaking, do more business on less capital than he can 
in the United States.” 





BERNSTORFF TELLS SECRETS? 


INCE the first rumor of an armistice the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp has repeatedly warned this country that Germany 
would be up to its old pre-war tricks of trying to Germanize 
the world. Bearing out this point is a recent statement made 
in Germany by Count von Bernstorff, the former 
Ambassador to America, who so archly hid his crimes against 
America under his diplomatic position. 


German 


America, he said, is the only country able to supply capital 
for the rehabilitation of Russia, but lacks men experienced in 
Russian affairs. 
IHIow nice it is for the Germans to feel that they can call upon 
gullible America to finance their commercial and industrial 
invasion of Russia! 


Germany, he asserted, must supply this need. 


Bernstorff defended the German-Americans against the 
aspersions of Tirpitz, saying they stood solidly behind Ger- 
many until the sinking of the Lusitania, and since the end of 
the war have been doing everything possible for Germany. 

Is it possible that Bernstorff has lost his cunning since he 
returned to Germany? that so slick a 
diplomatic liar as Bernstorff should be so lax to permit such 


We are surprised 
statements to reach America. But, then, maybe he is so sure 


of results that it has made him bold. 
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Deflation in America vs. Deflation in Europe 


IIERE is sent to us from the Federal Reserve Bank of 

Richmond, without comment, a newspaper clipping, under 
a London date line, regarding the unanimous adoption by the 
financial delegates present at Brussels of the committee report 
on currency and exchange. We presume that it is intended 
as a sharp rebuke to us and is interpreted as a vindication 
of the policy under which the Federal Reserve Board was able 
to bring about in this country, in the course of a few months, 
a business depression and slump the full consequences of 
which cannot yet be assessed. 

The Brussels document is a typical bankers’ utterance, and 
presents, on the whole, conclusions to which nobody would 
take exception. It suggests that the stoppage of inflation can 
be accomplished quickly by (1) abstaining from increasing 
the currency and (2) by increasing the real wealth upon 
which such currency is based. But, and we quote from the 
clipping sent us by the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, “the 
committee adds that the cessation of increase jn the currency 
should not be achieved merely by restricting the issue of legal 
tender, as such a step, if unattended by other measures, would 
be apt to aggravate the situation by causing a monetary crisis. 
In other words, the committee came to the conclusion that it 
is dangerous to fix a hard and fast maximum to the fiduciary 
issue so long as a large floating debt exists.” 

The Federal Reserve Board has done in this country just 
what the committee decided ought not to be attempted. 

We quote further from the Richmond-sent clipping: “The 
chief cause of inflation in most countries is that the govern- 
ments have, in order to make good a deficiency in revenue, 
resorved to the artificial creation of. fresh purchasing powers, 
either by direct issue of additional legal tender money or by 
obtaining credits which must themselves be satisfied in legal 
tender money. The committee therefore declares definitely for 
the cessation of additional credit creation by governments and 
municipalities, and urges the use, where possible, of high 
money rates in order to keep the credit situation under 
control.” 

There has been no inflation in the United States, after the 
war, to meet current revenue deficiencies, and the whole situ- 
ation described by the committee and what it had in mitid was 
the inflation occurring in European countries which have long 
since abandoned the gold standard and resorted almost en- 
tirely to fiat money. 

There is not a nation in Europe which, in the position of 
the United States, would have even given the talk of inflation 
consideration, because there never was in the United States 
such a thing as “printing-press’” money, but every dollar of 
currency and credit was amply protected by reserves which in 
Europe, even in normal times, would have been considered 
unnaturally high. 

Fortunately, we are buttressed in this opinion by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board itself, because something over a year ago, 
before it announced its deflation policy, it itself declared that 
inflation was not the cause of high prices, but that high prices 
were the cause of inflation, which was another way of saying 
that the so-called inflation merely represented the additional 
credit and capital required to carry on business under post- 
war conditions. 

Why talk about inflation in a country where the gold reserve 
is above 40 per cent and the reserve has never been permitted 
to fall even to points contemplated in the law, which antici- 
pated that, even without war, credit requirements might be 
such as to bring the gold reserve down to 3314 per cent, and 
accordingly provided progressive taxes on issues that so im- 
paired the reserve? 

In Europe they almost laugh at us, and surely they would 
laugh at us if they knew that a responsible body, such as the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, was solemnly appealing 
to the Brussels report as a vindication of the American finan- 


cial policy. In Europe, they know that the Brussels committee 
Was not worried about the worth of American money, at a 
tremendous premium before the deflation program was 
adopted, but was thinking solely of the European countries 
which were recklessly inflating by running the printing presses 
day and night. 

To illustrate, the London Telegraph comments on the Brus- 
sels report as follows: 


“Leaving out the excessive importance attached to currency 
inflation in the report of the Committee on Currency and 
Exchange, there is little else from which there will be much 
dissent. * * * Having unburdened themselves with regard 
to the currency, the committee proceeds to mention that increased 
production and decreased consumption are ‘the complementary 
steps for arresting the increase of inflation by increasing the 
wealth on which the currency is based.’ In our humble opinion, 
they are even more essential than tinkering with the currency. 
* * * That dear money will prothote economy when the 
Government, on the one hand, and wage-earners who are not pull- 
ing their weight on the other hand are the chief spenders is a 
dubious proposition.” 


And in regard to the decision of the committee that the 
value of gold could not be stabilized with success, though it 
was admittedly desirable, the London Telegraph epitomizes the 
committee’s attitude thus: “At the same time, since the 
reversion to an effective gold standard would in many cases 
demand enormous deflation, such deflation must be carried 
out with great caution, otherwise the disturbance to trade 
and credit might prove disastrous.” 

“WITH GREAT CAUTION!” That is what the committee 
to which the Richmond bank appeals for vindication said, and 
the kind of ‘“‘caution” the Federal Reserve Board has used has 
consisted of innumerable public statements, all devised alike 
to break down prices, impair confidence and prevent the public 
from buying. If by any possible method deflation could have 
been gone at with less caution we have yet to hear of it. 

All intelligent people are for sound money, against reckless 
inflation; in favor of sensible deflation, and prejudiced in 
favor of normal financial conditions. That is not the issue 
involved in America. What we have denounced is indiscrimi- 
nate deflation, accompanied by vicious propaganda. 

It is of importance to recognize that what is known as 
inflation ‘in Europe is quite a different thing from so-called 
inflation in this country. In Europe they have printed money 
to pay the expenses of government. In America, the so-called 
post-war inflation did not come in that way. It arose from 
the demand of productive business for credit with which to 
expand or carry on existing business. There was no brief in 
Brussels favorable to the slogan that “there is too much busi- 
’ What all European peoples are after is more business. 
They do not call it inflation in London when a firm wants 
money to buy an oil well in Mexico. They do not call it infla- 
tion when credit is asked to buy an American coal mine. 
Every pound of credit that could be got to underwrite British 
productive enterprises was got and used. But in America, 
where high taxation was paying all Government expenses, 
extravagant as they were, and even the interest on ten billions 
of foreign debt was being “held over,” and the only demand 
for eredit was coming from business itself, a timid and easily- 
fooled Government board jumped to the conclusion that the 
nation was too prosperous. It decided to throw a monkey- 
wrench not into Government extravagance, but into produc- 
tion. An industrial survey of the country shows how suc- 
cessful it was in accomplishing that purpose. 

Inflation in Europe represented waste; inflation in America 
represented the urge for increased production. 

What is this deflation program which Washington finan- 
ciers attempt to excuse as desirable, and what has it done? 

It has doubled the national debt, in terms of commodities. 

It has caused losses to the national agriculture alone of 


ness.’ 
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from five to eight billions in a single year, enough to bankrupt 
almost any nation, 

It has so magnified the value of the dollar in international 
trade that all.efforts of other currencies to keep up with it 
have failed. The dollar at such a premium makes this the 
finest market in the world for foreigners to sell in and the 
worst in which to buy. This constitutes a double threat to 
American prosperity, for it partly takes from the manufac- 
turer his domestic trade and at the same time almost drives 
him out of the foreign market. 

it hag rendered the taxation problem doubly acute. Men 
making profits can pay taxes. Men losing money in business 
‘cannot pay taxes. When cotton.drops from 40 to 20 «ents the 
pound, it requires twice as much cotton to pay a four-billion- 
dollar tax levy. 

How can there be inflation in a country where, under the 
statutes, some billions in credit more than has been extended 
could be extended without undue impairment of the reserves? 
Had credit been “inflated” to twice what it is, our financial 
position, in comparison with that of any other country in the 
world, would still be so strong that only the Rock of Gibraltar 
would be a proper symbol for it. 

Yes, the bankers at Brussels decided that very cautious 
deflation would be desirable, but even so, they were not think- 
ing of the United States or of the policy of disaster which has 
been called “deflation in this country.” Besides, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, inaccurately, as we have shown, 
has been widely disseminating a pamphlet intended to prove 
that there “has been no credit curtailment.” Perhaps we gave 
it too much rope. 


A MENACE TO ALL NEWSPAPERS. 


HILE the great majority of business interests can to 
\ \ some extent reduce expenses by reason of the lower cost 





of raw materials, the newspapers of the country will have no 
such opportunity in the near future. Their costs are fixed 
for a long time ahead at the exorbitantly expensive prices of 
‘the last twelve months or more. 

In the first place, there is no change in prospect from the 
more than trebling of the postal rates charged by the Govern- 
ment under the present zone system and soon tobequadrupled. 
The postal service to newspapers, such as the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp, having a wide general circulation, and of the popular 
magazines and weeklies has been largely more than trebled, 
adding a very heavy burden to the cost of publication, and 
there is no change in sight. It would take a very large in- 
erease in subscription rates of newspapers and magazines 
merely to offset this increase in postal rates. 

However rapid has been the decline in prices in some lines 
of industry, there is as yet no sign of change toward lower 
prices in the paper trade. Indeed, the publishers of the coun- 
try have for the last year or two been constantly so near the 
verge of a paper famine that they have been glad to be able 
to get paper even when paying, as the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
is now doing, more than four times as much as the price which 
had prevailed for many years up to about two or three 
years ago. 

Of all the skilled mechanics in the country, printers have 
heretofore been probably the poorest paid, Their wages in 
the past were wholly inadequate for the character of work 
they did. While their wages have been very largely increased 
within the last year or two, and even within the last month, 
they are still not too high, and however great has been the 
burden laid upon this paper and all others in paying the 


es 


advance of wages to printers, we would not desire to see any 
reduction in their pay, for we believe that they have been, 
through all the past, the most poorly paid of all high-grade, 
skilled, faithful workmen. 

Therefore, without any decrease in paper, postal expenses 
or wages of printers to reduce costs, the newspapers of the 


land have to face a very serious situation. They cannot pos. 


sibly meet the reductions in cost of production which other 
business interests can face with more equanimity by reason of 
the lower cost of raw materials, and in some respects a lower 


cost of doing business. It looks as though the fixed expenses 


of publication work in this country have largely come to stay, 
without any prospect of finding any means in the near future 


for bringing about a change. Publishers could do business 


with profit a few years ago at advertising prices which today 
vould send them all into bankruptcy. 

Discussing the newspaper situation, the Boston News Bu- 
reau, Which is published by the Wall Street Journal interests, 
says: 


“The narrow margin of profit which exists in the newspaper 
business between the publishing cost and selling price has been 
wiped out in a very large number of cases by the steady upward 
march of contract prices for newsprint. Many publications are 
now retailing on the streets for very nearly the cost of the blank 
paper on which they are printed. 

“Naturally this rising tide has caught and drowned many pub- 
lishers who were not strong enough either to climb above it by 
raising their prices or to keep themselves afloat on the earnings 
of more profitable years in the past. 

“The magnitude of this flood tide and the number of its victims 
is indicated by the decline in registrations of second-class publica- 
tions with the Postoffice Department. 

“Only a few of the largest metropolitan dailies have their own 
print mills; only the largest publications-—relatively few in 
number—contract direct with producing companies for their sup- 
plies at the published contract prices. 

“The greater number of publications get their newsprint 
through jobbers and middlemen, and some of them do not even 
have contracts. These are the consumers whose need drives 
them to pay the ‘spot’ prices for newsprint—sometimes as high 
as 12 and 15 cents a pound. A few years ago newsprint sold 
under three cents a pound. 

“The passing of the country newspaper will mean the loss of a 
unique American molder of public opinion. as well as the loss of 
one of the things which helps to keep the worker on the soil. 
When country newspapers go out of business, the exodus from the 
farm, it is feared, will reach even larger proportions.” 





The President of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
at the annual meeting of that organization in Chicago last 
week, drew a very doleful picture of the outlook for news- 
papers. A dispatch from Chicago quotes him as saying: 


“Inside of 50 years, unless there is a comprehensive plan of re- 
forestation and national conservation, or the discovery of some 
substitute for wood pulp, there will be no newspapers or maga- 
zines, and information’ will be disseminated by word of mouth, by 
town crier and by telephone.” 


It is true that the 
supply of paper is wholly inadequate to the needs of the hour 


This picture is entirely too pessimistic. 


and prices are exorbitantly high; but out of this very situa- 
tion will come some new scientific device for providing paper, 
and at the same time it is quite certain that re-forestation 
will be undertaken on a large scale. This, of course, means 
years of delay in getting an additional supply of pulp wood. 
The 


600,000 acres of timber land, announces through this week's 


yreat Southern Lumber Co. of Louisiana, owning about 


issue that it will immediately begin re-forestation on a large 
scale to provide material for the paper mills which it js now 
proposing to build. For some years, however, the paper sup- 


ply will be very acute and a heavy burden on all publishers. 
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The Inevitable Outcome in Business Affairs 


OMMENTING on the closing of a number of factories and 
C of general indications of lack of prosperity, the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register said: 


“We do not rejoice in the portents of hard times to come, but 
we do desire to emphasize them for the benefit of some of the 
millions who voted for a change last Tuesday. Now that they 
have got the change, they are less likely to have any surplus of 
small pocket change soon. If this is the prosperity of which the 
Republican party and its purblind partisans boast, some of its 
deluded followers will have ample time and cause for reflection, 
and as a result of it must realize their delusion. The party of 
empty promises has a hard road to travel during the ensuing two 
years, and by the end of that period we shall not be the least 
surprised to witness a complete reversal of the spasm for change 
manifested by the floating or unattached vote in the election just 
held.” 


Either the Register is maliciously misstating the case, or 
else it is hopelessly ignorant of the facts. In either case 
its views are wholly worthless. We do not know whether to 
charge the Register with malicious misrepresentation or 
fathomless ignorance. It is not possible for an honest, intelli- 
gent man not to know that the depression which has come 
upon the country has come by reason of the operations of the 
Administration, through the Federal Reserve Board and Sec- 
retary Houston, and that the election of Harding had no more 
to do with the shutting down of the factories reported in the 
Register than had the movement of the planets. 

If the so-called “purblind partisans” and “deluded follow- 
ers” are to have ample time and cause for reflection as to 
business depression, the Register knows full well, for it is not 
as ignorant as its statement would indicate, that then they 
will have to reflect and realize that it has been the unspeak- 
able follies of a Democratically controlled Federal Reserve 
Board and of Secretary Houston—and as a Democrat we say 
this with very great sorrow—which has brought on the disas- 
trous condition of the hour. 

We repeat what the MANUFACTURERS REcorD editorially said 
on January 29, warning the Federal Reserve Board that it 
was playing with fire and that its policy, if pursued, would 
inevitably produce general poverty. It was as follows: 


“Farmers and laboring people are getting a fairer pay today 
than ever before in the history of the country. There is more 
widespread prosperity than this or any other country has ever 
enjoyed. Manufacturers and their employes are more prosperous, 
merchants are making more money, farmers and mechanics every- 
where are enjoying a hitherto unknown prosperity which is lift- 
ing them from the slough of despond in which they have existed 
for generations. 

“It is true that high prices and high wages are working a hard- 
ship on some classes, but they are very limited in numbers as 
compared with those who are being benefited by high wages, and 
sooner or later there will come an adjustment in their pay which 
will give to teachers and preachers and clerks salaries commen- 
surate with the cost of living. 

“Tt is true that labor is not producing as fully as it should do, 
but this is only the natural outcome of the changes which have 
come about by reason of the war and of high prices. The labor 
unrest is less pronounced than it was some months ago. The coal 
miners have returned to work, even though the Government made 
an unwise decision in their case, and they are producing coal 
freely. All of these changes take time to work out. It would 
have been folly to expect anything else than what we now see 
in the labor world following the turmoil of the war. Notwith- 
standing this almost universal prosperity and the fact that people 
are living better and more comfortably than ever before, there is 
a widespread disposition among the financial influences of the 
country, led by the Federal Reserve Bank, to bring about defla- 
tion in order to lessen this activity and to break down prices and 
wages. There can be no deflation of wages or of prices without 
bringing on a panicky condition, which would endanger the 
safety of the country by feeding the fires of Bolshevism. 

“The situation is entirely unlike anything in the past. It is 
entirely possible for the Federal Reserve Board to duplicate the 
panic of 1873, and by somewhat similar methods, but a panic 
brought on at the present time through deflation would be a very 


different panic from that which' caused such disaster in ’73. It 
seems incomprehensible that financiers cannot understand that, 
as the war was fought on high wages and inflation, any attempt 
to lessen the inflation which exists in this country for some years 
tv come would prove disastrous to the nation and to every in- 
terest in it. Deflation would spell disaster, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board and all other banking interests which have thought 
of deflation as the road to betterment of the nation’s condition 
may rest assured that it would be a straight highway down to 
ruin. 

“No one can for a moment question the facts that some wages 
are entirely too high, that some laborers are inefficient and not 
producing in proportion to pay, any more than they would ques- 
tion the fact that many lines of manufactured goods are entirely 
too high and are yielding an unfair profit to the producers. The 
laborers are not more to blame than any manufacturers whose 
profits are too big and than many merchants who are gouging 
the public because the public has been willing to pay the price. 
There are, however, natural economie laws which in due time 
regulate these things. If prices are too high, people will after 
awhile quit buying, whether it be pins and needles or cotton 
goods or lumber or anything else. This would bring about a 
natural readjustment, which would gradually bring things to a 
more normal condition instead of forcing this readjustment by 
unwise and premature bank action. 

“The first thing all bankers and all others should do is to bring 
about a refunding of all Government bonds for a long term of 
years at a fair rate of interest, in order to save 20,000,000 in- 
vestors from losing on their bonds and, worse than that, from 
losing faith in the integrity of their Government. The next thing 
is to bring about a change in our income-tax laws which does not 
encourage profiteering and stimulate high prices. In the mean- 
time, the bankers should help the country to keep its business 
prosperity, that all the people may find an abundance of work 
at profitable wages.” 


The cotton growers of the South know full well that Hard- 
ing’s election had nothing in the world to do with the depres- 
sion in cotton. They know that the depression came about 
long before Harding had been elected President, and so does 
every other intelligent man in the country know the situation. 
But with a view to misrepresentation, the Register makes as 
a leading editorial a denunciation of Harding’s election and 
closes with the paragraph which we have copied. It is 
Jamentable that men holding the responsible position of editor 
should so intentionally distort and misrepresent facts for 
political ends. There is no mental or moral honesty in such 
a course, and no possible political benefits, present or to come, 
can justify such statements. 

Since early last winter the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD has, 
week after week, warned the country of the inevitable depres- 
sion unless the Federal Reserve Board changed its tactics. 
Fortunately, a depression which would undoubtedly have been 
one of the most disastrous in the history of the country will, 
we believe, be averted to a large extent by the overwhelming 
defeat of the people who brought about this depression. 


* 
+ 


A WELL-MERITED TRIBUTE. 


A* unusually well-informed editor in a letter to the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD referring to the article in last 
week's issue by Courtenay De Kalb, entitled “Some of King 
Solomon’s Mines,” writes: 





. 


“That is a magnificent article Mr. De Kalb has in your issue 
of this week. I have not seen a better piece of work in a long 
time, and I have never seen a subject of that character handled 
with such skill.” 


This tribute to Mr. De Kalb’s story of King Solomon's 
Mines is, we think, entirely justified. It was a superb pres- 
entation from the biblical, historical and scientific side of a 
property which has been in operation in Spain through the 
centuries since Solomon lived and worked out his marvelous 
achievements. 
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The Open Shop Fight Is a Fight for American Independence—The 
Closed Shop un-American and Destructive of All Individual Inde- 


pendence. 


FEW months ago the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp presented 
in these columns some facts regarding the progress of 


the movement for the open shop throughout the country. Since. 


then the movement has increased in intensity and in extent. 
A great many more cities have found it imperative to come 
out for the open shop or American plan simply as a matter of 
self-protection in order that their industries may continue to 
run on a profitable basis and some assurance be given of a 
reasonably steady supply of contented labor. In practically 
every city where the change has been made from the closed 
shop to an open shop basis it is clearly evidenced that there 
is little or no opposition to the labor union as such, and none 
to the labor union man, but the agitation of a certain type of 
labor leader is responsible for a mental condition among the 
workers that renders their services of considerably less value, 
and in some instances produces inflammatory results. The 
best-known antidote to this condition is a declaration on the 
part of an industry or the commercial and industrial interests 
of a community in favor of the open shop. This permits the 
employment of men outside the union and enables industry to 
pay a wage scale in many cases higher than the union wage, 
and in any event according to the actual ability of the worker 
and the results achieved. , 

A forceful illustration of the importance of this question to 
every community is afforded by a recent press report relative 
to the Hamilton-Beach Manufacturing Co. of Racine, Wis., 
who, after yielding to the demands of the labor union for sev- 
eral months, found that this course did not lessen the strife, 
but rather increased it. Wherefore the plant was placed on 
an open-shop basis, and the manager is quoted as saying: 


“Our factory is from now on definitely committed to the only 
truly American plan of operation—the open shop. Whether we 
manufacture in Racine or in the East depends entirely on the 
attitude of labor. If ideal working conditions, good living wages 
and fair and just supervision will attract efficient workers, we 
will manufacture in Racine. If not, we shall be compelled by 
labor to continue the removal of such things as require immediate 
production. For the present, therefore. we shall—while Jabor is 
making up its mind—find it necessary to move certain depart- 
ments to the East.” 


During the political campaign just closed Samuel Gompers 
was forced to admit that the boasted political power of labor 
as a voting unit was a bogey. Labon union men are like other 
men—there is exactly the same difference of opinion among 
them politically as between men in the churches and clubs 
and among the farmers of the country. Thus we see the ex- 
plosion of the political influence myth that labor union bosses 
have been using so freely for many years. Samuel Gompers 
cannot control the votes of labor union men. They will not 
permit of political dictation, and the election proved that to 
the credit of union labor. 


An interesting sidelight on the question of the power exer- 
cised by the labor unions is presented in the statement of 
Federal Judge Mayer in his ruling supporting the receiver of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. during the recent outlaw 
strike of the employes of that company. Both the receiver 
and Judge Mayer had agreed to submit the question of wages 
and working conditions to an arbitration committee, whose 
findings should be subject to final review by the Federal 
Court; they refused to consider the demand for a closed shop, 
and the outlaw strike followed. Judge Mayer said: 


“These demonstrations of labor here and abroad should not 
blind us to the fact that the union position is much weaker than 
it looks. City after city in this country has successfully put 


its foot down upon dictation by organized labor. The attempts 
to defeat for re-election those courageous patriots Mr. Gompers 
calls the enemies of labor—Governor Allen and others—have met 
with humiliating disaster. The settlement of the matter is on 
the way. The public is tired of union bullying, union laziness 
and union bad faith. The treasuries of the unions are already 
showing depletion, and they will be lean enough next year to 
put some agitators out of business. 

“There will be enough men out of work before we are much 
older to make strikes a prohibitive luxury. No democracy can 
survive under the dictatorship of any class, and the people of the 
United States will deal with any attempts at such dictatorship 
shortly and with gloves off. The figure of Governor Coolidge in 
the Vice-Presidential chair will be a picturesque reminder of the 
inevitable result.” 


Typical of the spirit which largely dominates the activities 
cf commercial and other associations throughout the country 
in their enforced opposition to the closed shop is the follow- 
iiig expression from the Open Shop Association of San An- 
tonio, Tex., of which Sidney E. Cornelius is secretary-manager: 


“The contention made by a certain radical element, composed 
chiefly of the walking delegates, to the effect that the Open-Shop 
Association is fighting labor, while ridiculous on the face of it, is 
easily refuted by a survey of the work of the free employment 
bureau of the Open-Shop Association during the past months. 

“From January 1 to July 1. the first six months of 1920, 
TSS men were placed in jobs. In July 95 men were placed in 
jobs. In August 125 men. During the month of September the free 
employment bureau received 172 new applications and placed 176 
men in jobs, some having been left over on the files from the previ- 
ous month. Last week 67 new applications were received, and 72 
positions filled from the files. The week before 74 applications 
were received, and 73 men put in jobs. The number is steadily 
increasing, and in each instance includes union as well as non- 
union men. In fact, it is estimated that about 25 per cent of 
the men placed carry union cards. 

“The free employment bureau stands ready, willing and anxious 
to serve any man who wants to work, irrespective of whether 
he carries a union card or not. He is urged to understand 
thoroughly, however, that when he goes to werk from this ofiice 
he goes to work under open-shop conditions.” 


In a discussion which Mr. Cornelius prepared recently on 
“The Job and the Man,” he said: 


“I believe in the efficiency of work and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual efficiency in co-operative effort. 

“That is the creed which the Open-Shop Association is en- 
deavoring to instill in the hearts and the minds of the working- 
men of San Antonio and the country at large. Only through 
the spirit of endeavor bred of such a creed may this nation now 
hope te offset the chaos and unrest of the war’s reaction and 
bring about an increase of production se essential to the country’s 
welfare. 

“Too lorg has the increased size of the pay envelope been the 
result of compulsion exerted by unions who have taken advantage 
of a diminishing supply and overwhelming demand for labor and 
not as the fruit of honest toil. 

“Too long have the destructive ideas of socialism, communism. 
Bolshevism and other isms permeated the misguided ranks of 
organized labor. 

“Toe long have the people of this nation put up with the de- 
mand of organized labor for a bigger wage, and the same wage for 
all men in a craft, regardless of their productive power or willing- 
ness to produce. 

“The time has come to inculcate in the minds of all working- 
men the idea that the premium (of pay) must be placed upon 
efficiency. 

“There are few employers today who begrudge the higher 
wage to the man who proves by his diligence and efficiency that 
he is worthy of it. But again there are few employers today who 
are willing to continue this practice of paying a big wage for 
inefficiency and for curtailed production, because certain organiza- 
tions, led by. unprincipled and selfish men, and aided by indi- 
viduals with misguided notions of sympathy, demand it.” 
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After pointing out that the Employment Bureau of San An- 
tonio is probably very similar to that maintained by open- 
shop associations throughout the country, and outlining in 
some detail the methods of the association in establishing con- 
nections between the man and the job, Mr. Cornelius con- 


cludes: 


“From time to time the Open-Shop Association receives letters 
from men who have been sent out on jobs and have found real 
pleasure and contentment in their work performed under ‘square- 
deal’ conditions and according to the real American idea of em- 
ployment. 

“In other words, they are beginning to realize that the key to 
the door of individual prosperity is work; that the pay envelope 
ef satisfying proportions comes as a result of an honest day’s 
work and not as the result of the use of ‘closed-shop club.’ the 
walkout, the boycott and the strike, which that useless, brainless 
bit of protoplasm, the walking delegate and agitator, would pre- 
scribe. They are beginning to believe in the creed of the efficacy 
of work.” 


A recent statement to the members of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, Ga., from the president of that organiza- 
tion points out that as history usually repeats itself, it is 
natural to assume that this rule will apply to unionism. A 
legical conclusion is that unionism will soon weaken and begin 
tumbling down, because it has undertaken to combat economic 
laws, It is clearly the duty of business men, he says, to en- 
gage now in a sincere effort to construct some plan covering 
employment relations that will work so well to the mutual 
advantage of employer and employe that its own merits will 
force its adoption. It is manifestly unfair, if we know that 
this can be done, to go much further without giving the 
workers of America this substitute in ample time to prevent 
them from being persuaded into unionism again after the 
present labor organizations break down. 


Mr. Charles E. Hall, manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., in a statement declaring that Okla- 
homa City was the eighteenth city in the Southwest to sub- 
scribe to open-shop principles, says: 


“The Oklahoma City Chamber's definition of the open shop is 
one in which there is no discrimination against union or non- 
union employes, and where the right to work. wages and term of 
employment depend primarily upon personal choice and indi- 
vidual ability and not upon membership or non-membership in 
any organization. Oklahoma City employers are united in active 
support of the campaign. <A referendum vote by the chamber’s 
membership last spring was 60 to 1 in favor of the open shop. 
The campaign is not directed against unionism. However, union 
officials are not expected to drop or to Jet up in their fight against 
the open shop. Consequently, the open shop has been organized 
along permanent lines. After it has been decisively demonstrated 
that the open-shop movement may not be destreyed by violence, 
general strikes, boycotts and other time-worn methods of union 
officials, the work will be broadened and strengthened.” 


Mr. Hall then oytlines the course of a number of strikes in 
Oklahoma City from June of this year to the present date, 
and shows how their cumulative influence for evil was such 
as to force the Oklahoma City organization into the fight re- 
gardless of any personal preferences on the part of the mem- 
bership. The city was in the midst of an industrial crisis, and 
the Chamber was the only organization equipped to cope with 
the situation. It rose to the emergency and is now receiving 
general credit as an offset to the doubt which existed in the 
minds of some of its membership as to the wisdom of its enter- 
ing the struggle. The contest was inevitable, and the senti- 
ment in Oklahoma City now is that the organization took the 
proper course in taking the initiative. 

The business interests of Tampa, Fla., are decidedly of the 
opinion that that city has had more than its share of dis- 
turbance due to the strike of the cigarmakers, who, despite 
every effort to effect a reconciliation, have persistently fol- 
lowed unwise counsellors, who have demanded a closed shop, 
and up to the present writing have kept 15,000 workingmen 


out of employment for a period which now amounts to seven 
months. The working people of Tampa have simply robbed 
themselves of something like $9,000,000 in wages. The Tampa 
Times in a recent issue said: 


“The Times has consistently advised the cigarmakers since the 
beginning of the present strike, now in its seventh month, that 
their defeat was inevitable. The manufacturers declared as a 
unit at the very beginning that the demand fer a closed shop 
would never be granted; that, as an alternative, they would 
close the factories here and begin business anew in some other 
city or cities. This very thing has happened within the past 
year at Chicago. \ strike of cigarmakers in that city to en- 
force the closed shop resulted in practically every cigar factory 
being moved to another city, where the owners were given a 
guarantee that they could operate on the open-shop plan without 
molestation. 

“The men who are directing the strike and handling the relief 
funds appear to have prospered, it is admitted. They apnear 
well dressed and well fed. But among the masses of the strikers 
there has been and is serious suffering. And with the winter now 
at hand, this suffering will undoubtedly be intensified. 

“It has been claimed that the strikers have demonstrated their 
unity in support of the strike on numerous occasions, but the 
intelligent and unprejudiced who have watched these perform- 
ances know that the strikers have never been given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on the subject entirely free from the 
influence of the agitator and the union agent. So inany of 
the men have declared themselves in favor of terminating the 
strike and abandoning the foolish demand for the closed shop that 
there has never been any doubt of the result of a secret refer- 
endum, free from interference. But the ieaders do not dare per- 
mit such a referendum as has been suggested many times—a 
secret vote to determine the wishes of the people. absolutely free 
from influence or intimidation by the fanatic leaders.” 


In discussing the sweep which the open-shop movement is 
making throughout the country, the Tampa Tribune, relative 
to recent court decisions on the validity of the open shop, 
points to the decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts on a certain photo-engraving case, and makes these 
pertinent remarks relative to the situation in the cigarmakers’ 
strike : 


“In the face of this well-known, widely-cireulated decision of 
a high court of law and equity, any man who, as an agitator, 
walking delegate, representative of this or that international or 
other union, urges the policy of the closed shop is in spirit, if not 
actually in name, one with the I. W. W. and the Socialist worker, 
whose doctrine is continual ‘striking on the job” 

“Locally, in the cigar field, there has been strike after strike 
called and ‘settled satisfactorily to all concerned’: and each has 
heen followed by another strike for something else. The strike 
is but an incident in the program which is ultimately to so cripple 
the industry by inefficiency and harassing as to be able finally to 
force their demand for ‘preferential’ employment, the ‘closed 
shop,’ and this is the first step inside the door that leads to 
seizure of the physical plants, as has been just done jn Italy. 

“These trouble makers would not for a momeiut observe a con- 
tract, as their own fellows have declared elsewhere. They will 
stop short of nothing but rule or ruin unless the publie, whose 
servants both they and the manufacturers are, steps in and up- 
holds and enforces the decisions of the courts.” 


Ilere again is clearly shown the wide divergence of interest 
between those who would foment strife and the workingmen 
and their families who are the real sufferers, and who, under 
such conditions, are absolutely helpless, 


“There has recently been spreading through this country, 


‘largely due to the trend of the times, what one might call a 


harking backward—a taking account of stock, an examining 
oi the underlying principles of collective bargaining,” is the 
testimony of Mr. S. D. Warriner in his closing argument be- 
fore the United States Anthracite Coal Commissién in Seran- 
ton, Pa., in July, “and with that has come more or less of a 
crusade throughout the country for the establishment of what 
is known as the open shop. More and more it is being erystal- 
lized into an opinion that no collective bargaining, no indi- 
vidual bargaining, can be successfully accomplished without 
the free will, without the free choice of either the individual 
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or the contracting parties. Any other plan is, in its essence, 
coercive; it is not practically successful. The closed-shop 
agreements have by no means been more successful, or even 
as suecessful, as a whole, throughout the country, as have 
our agreements here in the anthracite field. They have not 
prevented strikes; there have been large strikes; there have 
been important suits brought by parties throughout the West 
and the Southwest. The closed shop, in practice, has not 
proved itself to be a successful practice.” 

A few years ago Indianapolis was union ridden, employers 
did not dare hire any men whatever without first receiving 
the sanction of the local union officials, Dynamiting buildings 
erected by non-union labor was not an unknown crime. Hap- 
pily those days are gone, perhaps forever. Today Indianapolis 
is practically 100 per cent open shop. It is, in fact, the center 
of the whole movement, the Associated Employers of In- 
dianapolis being the local clearing-house for open-shop infor- 
mation and helping to direct the movement over the country. 
The high plane on which their campaign is conducted and its 
serviceability to the laboring man is well indicated by one of 
their recent statements to this effect: 


“Conservation of industry and ‘industrial preparedness’ simply 
means ‘co-operation between employer and employe’—the doing 
of everything that can be done to help promote the success of the 
businesses that provide employment for labor. If industry makes 
life worth while, why not make industry worth while by elimi- 
nating from the industrial relations of employer and employe 
those disturbing factors that wantonly and without rhyme or 
reason cause needless and continual chaos, in which wage-earners 
are the chief sufferers.” 


In approval of the policy of Indianapolis employers toward 
labor, the Peoria (Ill.) Journal said recently: 


“The city of Indianapolis has had labor difficulties such as 
other cities have had. There have been strikes and lockouts to 
enforce the ‘closed shop’ and fights to maintain the ‘open shop.’ 
The city was careful in protecting the interests of the people. An 
ordinance was submitted to the city government and- passed, 
guaranteeing to every American citizen in Indianapolis the right 
to work when he chooses, at the job he chooses. and offers every 
resource of the city te protect him while at work—on his way to 
and from work—and pledges the police powers of the city to 
guard him against any verbal or other threats or abuse. The 
subject of unionism did not enter into the Indianapolis discus- 
sion of the case. Unionism is one thing and violence and abuse 
are other things. The course taken by Indianapolis seems to be 
a way leading to a better solution of industrial problems.” 


“The greatest card which any city can offer as an induce- 
ment to the location of new industries,” says the Citizens’ 
Alliance of Duluth, Minn., “is that it is an open-shop town, 
and all those who are putting forth efforts to advance the 
growth of the city should bear this in mind and should con- 
stantly urge upon merchants and business men generally the 
necessity of open-shop conditions if their community is to 
remain in the race for commercial supremacy.” 

In St. Louis not long ago union leaders attempted to bring 
about a universal closed shop by the strike method, and as an 
immediate result the hotels and restaurants of that city have 
gone on an open-shop basis. All the large hotels of the city 
are included; there will be no discrimination against either 
vnion or non-union men. 

Reports from Texas cities state that the open-shop organi- 
zations there are proving a great help in the solution of the 
labor problem and in stimulating building. In a number of 
the larger cities of Texas building operations are now con- 
ducted largely by open-shop men. 

All over the country from Austin, Tex., to Wausaw, Wis., 
and from the cities of Georgia and Florida to the State of 
Washington, cities are organizing their industries to fight the 
closed shop. Every week sees new additions to the ranks of 
the cities where open-shop organizations are established or 
where the local commercial and industrial organizations go 


on record in resolutions strongly endorsing the open-shop 
policy. Two recent additions to the list are Richmond ang 
Norfolk, Va. At Shreveport, La., a movement for the open 
shop has just been launched with more than 900 business 
Within the United States 
more than 170 cities have now adopted the open-shop plan. 
It embraces 42 States 


and professional men as members. 


The list is too long to publish here. 
and is growing weekly, almost daily. 

There is no longer any question in this country as to the 
attitude of the American people toward the closed shop. They 
don’t want it, and they won’t have it. It destroys the initiative 
and independence of the worker and it cripples industry. It 
is vicious in principle and utterly un-American in concept. In 
practice it breeds inefficieney, decreased output and, ultimately 
epen strife. It rests upon a false basis. It is unfair. It will 
Le driven out of the industrial life of America because the 
laboring man himself is awakening to the fact that any system 
vhich is unfair in principle is bound to be injurious in its 
ultimate consequences, both to himself and his own interests, 
and to the permanence and stability of the industries of the 
nation. 
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BALTIMORE CARPENTERS MAKE COMMEND- 
ABLE MOVE. 


HE procedure of Baltimore carpenters in deferring 
action upon an increase in the wage scale from 90 
cents to $1 an hour is very gratifying, in view of the present 
building conditions, and has attracted widespread attention 
throughout the country. The facts in the case are these: 
Nearly a year ago employers and carpenters of Baltimore 
agreed that the pay of union carpenters should be 90 cents 
an hour, and an understanding was reached that this should 
be increased 10 cents an hour beginning November 1. Accord- 
ingly, contractors and builders in the city expected that after 
that date the union carpenters would demand $1 an hour, 
as they would have had a moral right to do. However, a 
meeting of the carpenters was held with the result that 
a motion to increase the pay from 90 cents to $1 an hour 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority and action was 
indefinitely postponed. 

General building activities have everywhere been curtailed 
due to the high cost of labor and materials and more par- 
ticularly to stringent credit restrictions, and the Baltimore 
carpenters withheld action in an endeavor to encourage build- 
ing, and further to promote building activities that are 
usually curtailed or suspended during the winter months. 

As another illustration of the broad manner in which 
workers are grasping the readjustment problems it is noted 
that employes of the Dan River and Riverside Cotton Mills 
at Danville, Va., last week voted to reduce their wages 25 
per cent, to become effective November 29. Without debate 
two bodies representing the workers voted 147 to 12 for 
reduction. This reduction will not interfere with a bonus 
granted for constant work, nor with a quarterly economy 
dividend, which is shared between the employes and the 
mill company for increased production. 

From Southern lumber mills come reports that the workers 
in a number of instances have recently requested a _ re- 
duction in wages and an increase in the working day, with 
to preventing shutdowns and consequent loss of 
some other sections also reductions in 
made without causing any labor diffi- 


a view 
employment. In 
wages have been 
culties. 

If labor throughout the country grasps the situation and 
realizes that employment is purely a matter of demand, and 
that a reduction in wages will certainly stimulate building 
and industrial activities and increase the volume of empivy- 
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ment, confidence will be restored between employers and 
employes, and the country will be able to return to a sane 
basis of prosperity. One great need of the hour is for the 
utmost co-operation between employers and workers, for 
then, and then only, can the best results be obtained. What- 
ever is needed to put the country on a safe production basis 
should be accomplished with mutual consideration for the 
good of both employers and workers. Increased production 
is the solution of our greatest economic problem and either a 
reduced wage scale or a longer day will go far toward 


solving it. 





WHAT SOME OF OUR READERS ARE THINK- 
ING, PRO AND CON, ABOUT OUR WORK. 


NEWSPAPER which has the courage to express its 
A views, regardless of criticism or commendation, gets a 
great many letters of all sorts, and even papers, such, for 
instance, as the Literary Digest, which take no editorial posi- 
tion but which publish the news of the day with an absolute 
impartiality, likewise get scored for this, that and the other. 
A few weeks ago the Literary Digest published as an illus- 
tration of this a number of letters that had been received 
from Democrats denouncing that paper for its “evident Re- 
publican bias,” and at the same time letters from Republicans 
denouncing what they claimed was “its evident Democratic 
bias.” As a matter of fact, the Literary Digest is absolutely 
without bias. It'seems impossible to us for an intelligent man 
to read the Digest and be able to form the slightest conclusion 
as to what are the political views of its editors, so carefully 
do they undertake to cover each side of every case as inter- 
preted by the newspapers of each side. Occasionally we see 
in some of our religious exchanges denunciation of them for 
something that they have printed, while another subscriber 
may, at the same time, write them enthusiastically about 
the same thing. The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD necessarily has 
the same experience. 


Some of these letters are interesting as throwing a side- 
light upon the way people think. Here, for instance, is a let- 
ter from Mr. W. E. Graham, a contractor of Mount Ulla, N. C., 
in which he says: 


“For the past 8 or 10 years I have been a subscriber to the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, but since reading your article of 
November Sth in the Charlotte Observer, I want you to discon- 
tinue my MANUFACTURERS REcORD. You know that the Repub- 
licans’ money and the negro and German vote is what elected 
Harding, with the aid of a few sore Democrats like yourself. I 
don’t care to read after a man that thinks he knows more than 
our good President of the U. S. A., and all the other nations that 
are in the League. 


“Please take the rest of my subscription and give it to some 
of your radical friends.” 


Mr. Graham thus indicates that he has a very poor opinion 
of the American people. He evidently believes that the Re- 
publicans were able to bribe a very large proportion of the 
many millions of men and women who voted for Harding, and 
to these who were bribed, he adds the negroes and Germans 
and a few “sore Democrats.” What a lamentable, pitiable 
state of mind a man must be in when he can bring himself to 
think that the vast majority of American people in every 
State in the Union except the Southern States, with three 
exceptions, were controlled by bribes! What an insult Mr. 
Graham thus tries to heap upon the large majority of the 
people of this country! When Mr. Graham refers to the 
negroes’ vote, does he take into account the fact that our 
Democratic President and the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee, Mr. Cox, were responsible for forcing through the Ten- 
nessee Legislature a bill which gives the right of suffrage to 
the negro women of the South? Without the tremendous 


pressure brought by Mr. Wilson upon the Legislature, that 
amendment would not have been adopted, certainly at present. 
IIas he taken into consideration that that amendment carries 
the following: 


“Congress shall have power by appropriate legislation to en- 
force the provisions of this article.” 


Does Mr. Graham know that that amendment with this pro- 
vision practically forces Congress to put into effect a force 
hill in every State in the Union to compel the right of negroes 
to vote and thus forever destroys the control of the suffrage 
by individual States? And yet that was done by the power 
of a Democratic President and a Democratic Presidential 
nominee, operating through the Democratic Governor and the 
Democratic control of a Southern State. Mr. Graham was not 
in a good frame of mind, and his breakfast had set bad upon 
his stomach, or he would not thus have maligned the millions 
of people who voted for Harding. 

Another letter from North Carolina is from the Realty Loan 
and Guarantee Co. of Morgantown, which, in writing to the 
editor of this paper, asking that their subscription be discon- 
tinued, adds the following: “We regret very much that we 
cannot sympathize with your editorial policy, nor with the 
general tone of your magazine, which we believe has developed 
a political bias which destroys its usefulness to the business 
men of the South.” 

How little that company knows about the usefulness of the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp to the business men of the South is 
indicated in the mere fact that during the campaign which 
we have waged against the League of Nations and against the 
destructive policies of the Federal Reserve Board our sub- 
seription list, without any special effort on our part, has in- 
creased by more than 40 per cent, and very largely from the 
South. Evidently there are a great many thousands of people 
in the South who do not agree with this Realty Loan and 
Guaranty Co. We have been fighting for 38 years for the 
South’s upbuilding, and we propose to keep on the job for a 
good many years more. 

There is another interesting letter from Brookline, Mass., 
that great center of wealth and the real Hub of the Universe, 
and of cock-suredness on the part of some of its people. It is 
as follows: 


“489 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 

“‘Now that the election is so happily and decisively over, I hope 
you can put the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD back into its old place 
as a business paper. 

“Also it would add to your usefulness, if you would read some 
fundamental political economy, so as to help you think clearly 
about tariffs and their full effects on commerce. 

“It is easy as an election cry to shout to the Southern farmers 
that they should have a duty on peanuts, but the case is not so 
simple as it seems to you. 

“The foreign peanuts and soya beans go to American oil mills, 
whence they go to American soap works and American oleo 
works, and employ many American workmen, and make profits 
for American stockholders, and the products are shipped abroad 
largely, as they could not be if the mills were forced to depend 
on American oil seeds only. And how can China pay for the 
products of the Southern cotton mills if you keep‘out all of 
China's peanuts and soya beans? 

“So you see, Mr. Edmonds, you should go all over a subject, 
from everyone’s point of view before being quite so dogmatic. 
And, by the way, you have too much to say about God for a busi- 
ness paver, unless you will establish a theological department, 
and tell us what God you refer to, and what you know about Him, 
and just how you know. At least, you should tell us what par- 
ticular God you mean. Is he Jehovah of the Jews. who com- 
mitted all kinds of hideous crimes, or is He the God of Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards, who is said to have made men for the 
express purpose of tormenting them in hell forever. or is He the 
milder and more modern God of Parker and Channing and 
W. H. Taft? H. M. Cross.” 


Now, as a matter of fact, the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD is 
printing more business news than ever before; more about 
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the labor situation; more about banking and manufacturing; 
more about the other economic or business problems, including 
the tariff, than ever before. Hence Mr. Cross’ point on that 
is not well taken. Mr. Cross is much disturbed also, because 
he thinks we have not read fundamental political economy, 
und he is anxious to teach us how to think clearly on tariffs 
and their effect on commerce. He is eager to see foreign pea- 
nuts and soy beans crowd our markets, even though this 
means the destruction of these industries in America. Mr. 
Cross has read practical every-day economy to very little ad- 
vantage, or else he would not take a view so wholly super- 
ficial, so narrow, and soe contrary to the best interests of this 
country. His patronizing way of suggesting that we should 
vo all over the subject and take his view on the tariff is inter- 
esting, but not particularly illuminating; but we are always 
glad to be lectured too. It reminds us of schoolboy days. For 
about 38 years now, we have been studying and preaching a 
practical protective tariff and maintenance of the American 
standard of giving; and the longer we have lived and the 
more we have studied the question, the more convinced are 
we that a protective tariff is absolutely necessary for the pre- 
vention of the destruction of this country economically by 
Oriental products, as well as by the cheaply-made products 
of Europe. When Mr. Cross intimates that we appealed to 
the farmer vote for protection for political effect, he shows 
how little he understands the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp. This 
paper would no more use what it knew to be a fictitious or 
than its editor would 
deliberately lie in a business transaction. 

Mr. Cross is very much disturbed because a business paper 
refers occasionally to God. God, the Creator and the Ruler of 
the universe should, from his point of view, not be brought 
into the problems of life as they effect business, but we do not 
so read the Bible. One of the outstanding and most hopeful 
features of the day amid the immorality and lowered moral 
tone of the hour is that secular papers like the Wall Street 
Journal and many other leaders of thought are trying to im- 
press upon their readers that the supreme need of this hour in 
business, as well as in every other human interest, is a recog- 
nition of Almighty God. Business men everywhere are voicing 
this as the world’s greatest need and the only safety for busi- 
ness itself. The rottenness in world affairs, the moral degra- 
dation which is in sight everywhere can find no possible solu- 
tion except through a universal recognition of God as the 
Supreme Ruler of the world. Against the Bolshevistic spirit 
of the day which would overturn the world and destroy all 


untrue argument for political effect 


business, murder the innocent by the tens of thousands as in 
Russia, dollar of individual and 
against the crime wave which now startles the nation, there 


wipe out every property, 
is no power which can save America or America’s business 
from destruction except the power of religion. Viewed, there- 
fore, from the purely material side of saving business, it is 
incumbent upon business papers to point out these facts. As 
millions of people do not attend any church nor read any re- 
ligious books or papers, it becomes the duty of secular papers, 
if unmoved by any other spirit than that of trying to protect 
and safeguard our business interests, to call the nation, over 
and over again, to a realization of the fact that 
civilization and our Government itself will go down into eter- 


business, 


nal ruin and chaos unless saved by the power of genuine, 
faithful, self-sacrificing, old-time religion. Without a nation- 
wide revival of this religion, all business will rest upon a 
foundation of sand which may be swept away at any moment. 
Are we not, therefore, as a business paper, more than justified 
in discussing these facts, viewed alone from the narrow. stand- 
point? 

The God to whom the MANUFACTURERS Recorp refers, and 
about whom Mr. Cross is so solicitous, is the God who, on 
Mount Sinai, gave the Ten Commandments to the Jews of old, 
the Commandments upon which all civilization must rest for 


——__. 
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a firm foundation, and He is the God of whom Saint John 
wrote: “For God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” He is the same God yester. 
day, today and forever. 

Only because his letter comes in the same mail as those we 
have quoted, and because he is a man of outstanding ability 
whose work for southern development has been of the broadest 
kind, do we quote a letter very contrary in spirit to those we 
have just given. This is from Mr. James M. Barr, for years 
Vice-President of the Seaboard Air Line, and during his in- 
cumbency of that position, one of the foremost railroad 
workers the South ever had, and who now for years has been 
opening upon a large scale some of the rich lands of Eastern 
Carolina, which, through drainage, he has made enormously 
productive, and through the cultivation of which he has added 
largely to the output of corn and hogs and other products for 
the benefit of mankind. Writing from Keswick, Va., under 
date of November 11, to the subscription department of this 
paper, he said: 


“My son, J. M., Jr., of Terra Ceia, N. C.. will make his home 
with me within the next three weeks, and there is no need there- 
fore to renew his subscription to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp, 

“Please send the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD for one year begin- 
ning with issue of November 11, this date, to Mr. George FE, 
Dargan, Darlington, S. C. I enclose check to cover, 

“Mr. Edmonds has fought a good fight; he has kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for him a crown of glory. I think 
his influence for good during the past five years has been greater 
than that of any other man in our country.” 


And here comes another letter which is somewhat similar 
in thought to Mr. Barr's: 

98 Church street. 

Bartow, Fla., November 9. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

All praise to you in your untiring efforts for the good of Amer- 
ica. I believe it is through your efforts, to a great extent, that 
we were saved from a great calamity. I feel that we are on 
safer ground, and that the people will return to God for guidance 
in the future. We surely have a leader that we can look to to 
handle our affairs better than in the last few years. Though 
1 am here in the Southern clime, I find that there is a pleasant 
smile, and, I might say, an inward rejoicing, that there is to be a 
change. I sure feel much safer, and praise you for the valiant 
fight you have put up. But you are not done. There are soine 
problems yet, and one is the labor question. The laboring 
man has got to be freed from the tyranny of the so-called labor 
Jeader and his radical teaching. Business has got to be freed 
from mob rule. Men's minds must be elevated to that point 
where they can have a clear vision, and when they have reached 
that point there will be no class legislation. If some of the litera- 
ture that is put out in this country could be suppressed, and men 
induced to read that that is wholesome. what a different world 
this would be! I am glad your paper finds its way to as many 
as it does; but what a blessing if many more would read it with- 
out prejudice! 

May success attend your efforts in the future as in the past 
is my desire. W. M. West. 

Our readers will thus see that there is a very wide diversity 
of opinion in this world of ours, and that what one man thinks 
is a newspaper sin another man may think is a newspaper 
achievement of world value. 

It is all in the day’s work, and we have no more ill-feeling 
for those who have thus criticized us than we have for Mr. 
Barr, whose praise is far beyond any merits. One man thinks 

’ 

one Way and gets mad because we run contrary to his views, 
and another thinks we have fought a good fight. And though 
condemned or commended, we shall go on our way singing a 
song of optimism and trying to make the MANUFACTURERS 
Record a thought-provoking and truth-telling paper, trusting 
that the world will be better and more prosperous because it 
has lived. 
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Is the Gompers Leadership Attempting to Capitalize the World Menace? 


HE Washington Post of November 15 carried an inspired 
article to the effect that “trade unionism throughout 
the world is now attacked by a new and deadly enemy. Com- 
munism, directed by the cunning brains that dominate 
Russia, and, backed by limitless wealth, is engaged in dis- 
emboweling organized labor in all countries. * * * What 
confronts the responsible heads of the conservative labor 
organizations of the United States is the most gigantic con- 
spiracy that has ever been hatched in the diseased minds 
which from Moscow have polluted a considerable part of the 
world.” 

It is true, terribly true, that the Bolshevists are engaged 
in a vast conspiracy for the overthrow of civilization. It is 
true, as we have repeatedly pointed out, that America is the 
Armageddon chosen for the decisive verdict. The nation is 
being tempted by offers of trade profit. The undermining of 
the national purpose is also sought by propaganda and 
destructive activities. It is the deliberate purpose of the 
Bolshevists to stir up trouble the world over. 
corn on which they do not tread, no prejudice that they do 
not seek to capitalize. They practice the profession of ruin. 


There is no 


Their emissaries are sent into every corner of the globe to 
incite insurrection. They have in mind a vast scheme of 
world control, the subjugation of the whole human race, the 
abolition of morality and the extirpation of every concept of 
God or eternal justice. It is an awful conspiracy, conducted 
by men who know nothing about honor, The defeat of 
Wrangel, for instance, was scarcely authenticated before the 
Moscow regime was notifying Poland that the peace terms 
were not being kept and a Soviet mobilization on the Polish 
frontier need not be wondered at. As well trust snakes. as 
Bolshevists. They use treaties as bait wherewith to entice 
decent Governments into their traps. Their pledges are oaths 
of deceit. 

So much for the facts, but why this sudden emphasis on 
them by the American Federation of Labor and why this 
strenuous effort just at this time, to coerce the American 
people into supporting Gompers and the policies of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by representing that otherwise the 
nation will be sovietized? The answer is that the labor 
chiefs, following long conferences in Washington, have de- 
termined to obscure the real issue by posing as the supreme 
champions in opposition to Bolshevism. The election left 
the Gompers leadership without one crumb of comfort. More- 
over, the spontaneous determination of city after city, com- 
munity after community, to rid itself of the incubus of the 
closed shop and do away with union tyranny has brought 
about a situation which the Gompers leadership believes to 
be the most critical it has ever faced. What is really feared 
is the disintegration of the Federation. So a plan of opera- 
tion has been agreed on, and that plan is to save the Federa- 
tion and the closed shop by employment of the proper national 
dread of Bolshevism and anarchy. 


If the nation is being offered a choice between Bolshevism 
and Federation domination through the closed shop, the 
nation will refuse to make any choice. There is no such 
dilemman. Nor would there be any great degree of difference 
between Bolshevism and the sort of labor control of industry 
that Gompers visions. They are allied in principle, and there 
is no place in either for the free man. 


We applaud with all the power that we have and we shall 
support any efforts the American Federation of Labor may 
make to keep out of its organization anarchists and radicals 
of all sorts. If it has decided in good faith to have nothing 


more to do with its Fosters and other “borers from within,” 
more power to it in that purpose! A labor leadership that 
is conservative will truly and faithfully represent the great 
mass of honest American workmen, who are _ intelligent 
enough to know that Bolshevism means nothing for them 
except ruin. But any effort of the Gompers leadership, on 
the other hand, to escape and avoid a fundamental solution 
of the labor problem in this country, as the price for oppo- 
sition to Bolshevism, should not be countenanced, The leader- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, to vindicate its 
conservatism, must do something more than oppose Bolshe- 
vism. It must also espouse sane doctrines and principles. 

It will be remembered that the Gompers following em- 
ployed this device of the Red Terror when it was attempting 
to coerce the Steel Corporation and when it was trying, at 
the President’s Industrial Conference, to get its hand on the 
throat of all industry. It then also prayed for a grant of 
supreme power as the price of its “conservatism.” But 
these same labor elements were not very enthusiastic sup- 
porters of Attorney-General Palmer’s stalwart battle against 
the anarchists later on. We have heard no denunciation from 
Gompers of the Department of Labor policy of turning 
proved anarchists loose on the public and refusing to deport 
them. The Gompers group is in a hard fight to retain control 
of its own organization, and battles against Bolshevists quite 
as much for its own self-protection as for the good of the 
nation. 

We quite agree with the Federation's contention that a 
horde of malcontents are pouring into the nation through the 
ports and that an even greater flood of undesirable immi- 
grants is imminent, on which account stringent immigration 
legislation is required. We think it a wise thing that the 
Department of State is doing all that it legally can do to hold 
immigration down. But we favor such restriction of immi 
gration on national grounds, not because it is good “union 


” 


labor doctrine. 

There is but one house left in the world with a good roof 
over it, and it is the United States. There is a stampede of 
foreigners to get themselves and their goods under that roof. 
The accommodations are not large enough for all, and we 
have to take care of our own first. Nor is there any room 
at all for fiends who are not seeking shelter, but who are 
seeking an opportunity to destroy the structure. 

We have great riches and great strength. For generations 
our whole people have enjoyed the advantages which the 
agonized people of Russia now seek——-schools, hospitals, equal 
opportunities. We are mighty not only in resources but in 
facilities. The discriminations and outrages which have 
made Russia fertile ground for Soviet seeds are lacking in 
this country. We can, if we will, protect our ports. We can 
keep the incendiaries out. We can overwhelm their teach- 
ings by American facts. We can—we ought 
every village and city of the nation patriotic clubs for re- 


organize in 


sistance of Bolshevist propaganda or overt acts. Terrible as 
is the menace, we have the power and the means to meet it. 
We must meet it by whole-hearted co-operation. But if dif- 
ferent organizations are going to demand a price for their 
patriotism and preferential treatment for their resistance 
to radicalism, we may as well make our first fight here at 
home to end that spirit. The nation is tired of class capital- 
ization of public emergencies. 

We wish strength to Mr. Gompers’ hands and those of his 
associates when they undertake to hold fast against Bol- 
shevist attacks, but we are convinced that it is necessary to 
avoid becoming the prey of both Bolshevism and the closed 
shop. We do not have to yield to one in order to get rid of 
the other. 
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“CAUSE AND EFFECT.” 


HROUGH the determined policy of the Federal Reserve 
officials to beat down prices this country is now in the 
throes of a mild industrial and agricultural panic. That the 
drastic credit restriction practiced by the Federal Reserve 
System is causing prices to decline no one will deny, but it is 
being accomplished at the price of the nation’s prosperity. 
The effect of such an unwise policy of forcing commodity 
prices down and decreasing production when only increased 
production was the safe and sane solution of the problem of 
high prices and scarcity is illustrated in the following state- 
ments made by a Georgia woman in a letter to her sister in 
Baltimore, and which happened to be brought to the attention 
of the MANUFACTURERS REcorD. She is of a family of Georgia 
cotton planters for several generations, and is a typical repre- 
sentative of the better class of those who own and cultivate 
the soil. What she writes of the conditions in her section fits 
the whole country. In the course of the letter she states: 


“Tt certainly is bad times for the farmers down here, and every- 
body for that matter. Cotton is bringing around 20 cents a pound 
when it cost over 30 cents to make it. 

“You may walk in a store in our town any time now and there 
are two or three clerks to wait on every customer. 

“The banks are doing nothing in their collections. Think about 
a bank this time of the year in only paying for four 
bales of cotton on Saturday. 

“T hear so many ladies say ‘I don’t expect to buy a new dress.’ 
I have not bought a thing but a hat that would stand all kinds 
of wear. 

“The negroes cannot near pay my husband for what they owe 
on account of purchases made against this year’s crop. One of 
our tenants, who is heavily in debt, has run away. Of course, 
my husband will take what there is left of his crop, but it won’t 
be much at the present prices.” 


Such is the recital of conditions in one of the most prosper- 
ous sections of Middle Georgia, and by the wife of one of the 
outstanding successful farmers of that section, 


+ 


WHAT ELSE COULD HAVE BEEN EXPECTED? 


CC VT is almost inconceivable the change that has occurred in 
90 days—an active buoyant market. orders for everything 
that was made, and now no one buying excent in small lots, 

and then apparently in fear and trembling.”—-Matthew Addy 

Co.’s iron market report. 





And all because the Federal Reserve Banks have for more 
than twelve months been sowing the seed of fear and distrust 
in every bank and business house in America. The harvest 
we are reaping is merely the inevitable fruiting of the seed 
sown. 

Incompetents in contro] of a nation’s finance is to a whole 
country more dangerous than infants playing with non-safety 
matches or fools rocking a boat or boys pointing supposedly 
unloaded guns at each other. 





CORRECTION IN STATEMENT, 


R. GEORGE W. ARMSTRONG of Sligo Ranch, Natchez, 

Miss., whose article, “A Critical Analysis of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System,” was published in last week’s 
issue of the MANUFACTURERS REcorD, asks that a correction 
be made of a statement the article contained. Mr. Arm- 
strong writes: 


“The statement I made, that ‘The combined gold reserve then 
stood about SO per cent; 35 per cent against deposits and 45 ner 
cent against notes,’ I wish to correct to read as follows: ‘The 
combined gold reserve then stood about 42 per cent against both 
deposits and notes. If no gold reserve had been required for 
deposits, the reserve for currency would have been about 70 per 
cent. If none had been required for currency, the reserve for 
deposits would have then been about 100 per cent.’ ” 


—!}2 


CONSISTENCY. 


INAL preparations for the Assembly will be completed 
oe i S age = : - ° I 

Sunday by the League Council, which will meet at the 

old National Hotel, which, since it was bought by the 
League, has been rechristened ‘The Palace of Nations.’ Changes 
in the agenda of the conference are considered unlikely, as jt 
has already undergong all the changes of which it is susceptible 
in advance of the meeting of the Assembly, which itself has the 
right to judge what the agenda shall be.”—Associated Press 
dispatch from Geneva. 


Later dispatches say the Council meeting was held on 
Sunday, November 14. It is quite consistent that the League 
of Nations, at whose birth no word of prayer for Divine 
guidance was asked—aye, even a request of American minis. 
ters for an opening prayer was denied—should hold its first 
meeting in Geneva on a Sabbath day. 





OUR ONLY SOUND FOUNDATION. 


R. WILLIS L. KING, vice-president of the Jones & 

Laughlin Steel Co. of Pittsburgh, in a letter comment- 

ing on the fact that an address he made some years ago as to 

“The Golden Rule in Business” had been made the basis of 
the cover page editorial in our issue of November 4, writes: 


“I am much gratified that any word of mine should become the 
text for such an inspired call upon the conscience of the American 
people. It is especially opportune at this time. when the nation is 
striving to regain its equilibrium so greatly disturbed by the late 
war, that many millions, and among them many right-loving 
people, have lost their perspective of the things necessary to 
bring us back to the only sound foundation on which our national 
prosperity can be built. I know that you feel it a great privilege 
to aid in this case.” 





THE SIX VOTES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ORD ROBERT CECIL takes a seat in the Assembly of 

the League of Nations as a delegate from South Africa. 

What becomes of the Administration contention that the six 

British votes would not be British votes at all, but the votes 

of “independent nations.” In the British Parliament a mem- 

ber does not have to be a resident of the district he repre- 

sents. In the League Assembly it is perfectly all right for 

Londoners to be the representatives of such “independent 
nations” as India, South Africa or Canada. 


~~ 


United Power Promised. 
[President Wilson, Washington, June 28, 1919.] 


“Tt ends, once for all, an old and intolerable order under which 
small groups of selfish men could use the people of great empires 
to serve their ambition for power and dominion. It associates the 
free governments of the world in a permanent league in which 
they are pledged to use their united power to maintain peace 
by maintaining right and justice. It makes international law a 
reality, supported by imperative sanctions.” 

President Wilson thus pledged America to use its full power 
tv maintain the commands of the League of Nations. 





~~ 


How the South Has Been Made to Suffer. 


T. S. JonHnson, President Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co., Jefferson 
Ga.—Find check for which enter Mr. N. T. Elder one year’s subscrip- 
tion to your matchless journal at his address, Jefferson, Ga. 

Will send more subscriptions as I get them. 

With a short crop and half price, I have never seen this section 
so depressed and feeling so outraged. I do appreciate your defense 
of the South. I am with you and for you, with what influence 
I possess. 





e 
> 





Would Like to See Every Farmer a Subscriber. 


JAMES F. Serpe, President and General] Manager Oak Isle Planting 
Co., Ine., Alexandria, La.,—Your favor of the 31st inst., enclosing 
subcription blank to your journal, at hand. From an investment 
point of view, it is the best I ever made for the company. To those 
who desire to keep abreast with current issues, your journal cannot 
be commended too highly. I would like to see every farmer in, my 
parish a subscriber to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 








18, 1920, 
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Louisiana Paper Industry to Vastly Expand 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO. WILL INVES T MILLIONS IN REFORESTATION—WILL ALSO 
SPEND AT LEAST $8,000,000 ON ADDITIONAL PAPER MILLS. 


That the New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland capitalists 
and manufacturers who control the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
of Bogalusa, La., will invest millions of dollars for growing paper- 
pulp woods and manufacturing paper in Louisiana is outlined in 
a telegram the company’s director of publicity, John Harrison 
Gihon, sends to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD, as follows: 

“Great Southern directors in annual conference here decided to 
spend vast sum on reforestation and will plant loblolly pine on 
cut-over lands. Actual investment not yet decided upon, but*four 
additional paper-mill units will be built. We have 25 years 
more standing timber at present rate of consumption. Loblolly 
pine grows to cutable size for pulp wood in 15 years, so by 
the time the present supply is exhausted the new forests will be 
of good size. The present capacity of Bogalusa paper mill is 
125 tons daily. We are making container liner only now. The 
new plant will manufacture all classes of paper except news- 
print.” 

Further facts regarding the Great Southern developments are 
outlined in a statement by W. H. Sullivan, vice-president and 
general manager of the corporation and Mayor of Bogalusa, who 
says: 

“The directors of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., who established the first paper-making plant 
in this State, have decided to add to it four new units, each as 
large as the establishment now at Bogalusa that has been manu- 
facturing paper for several years. 

“These plants will cost at least $8,000,000. In them we will 
manufacture from the quick-growing loblolly pine of this region 
every variety of paper used commercially save newsprint. 

“The present paper mill produces a stiff board employed for 
the manufacture of cartons and boxes. This was the first unit 
established. It has been successful. In the four new units which 
this company is about to build we will employ native growths 
and turn them into the varieties of paper which the world needs 
right now. 

“Each unit will have a capacity of 125 tons daily. In the first 
of these will be made a high-grade book paper. Two other units 
will be used for the manufacture of kraft paper, which means 
heavy wrapping paper and the kind that goes into the manufac- 
ture of cartons and boxes. It has not yet been decided what will 
be done with the new fourth unit. The law of supply and de- 
mand and the market will probably determine this. 

“This little city of Bogalusa, nestling by the Bogue Luse, has 
become one of Louisiana’s greatest opportunities. It means the 
reforestation of all of its cut-over lands not adaptable to agri- 
culture. It means a new opportunity to the farmer who has not 
known what to do with his scrubby acres. It means the answer 
to the mooted question of what to do with the lands laid waste 
and devastated by the axe of the lumberman, now lying idle. It 
means the pouring into Louisiana and the South new capital and 
the employment of many thousands of people.” 

Col. A. C. Goodyear of Buffalo, president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., made the following statement: 

“In Bogalusa we have at our doorsteps the product that other 
mills have to go thousands and thousands of miles to secure. 
Around it grows the very wood that we will turn into paper. 
Other establishments of like character in the North seek their 
raw material in the far reaches of Canada and the equally in- 
accessible forests of the West. The freight rate on the raw 
material figures in each case. Here we have the raw product 
growing at the very door of the mill. There is no question but 
that here in Bogalusa will be built the nucleus of a great new 
Southern industry.” 

Following the Great Southern developments will come the util- 
ization of millions of acres of cut-over land in Louisiana for the 
same purpose—land which is not adaptable to agriculture, but 
which will still grow a profitable crop—a crop of loblolly pine. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. will immediately start a 
survey of Washington parish, supervised by Government experts, 
who will determine, acre by acre, just what the land in that parish 


is suited for. If it shows agricultural possibilities, it will be util- 
ized for that purpose; if it is merely adaptable for the growing 
of timber, it will go into pulp wood. That is the idea which will 
be carried out ultimately through every parish in the State where 
pine flourishes. 

The publicity department of the company will become practi- 
cally a part of the conservation forces of the State, as its entire 
efforts are to be devoted to the policy of reforestation. 

After the reception and dance and general celebration at Boga- 
lusa Saturday night, the guests from the North caught early trains 
for Buffalo and other Eastern points, convinced of the wondrous 
possibilities of the South and carrying the message to the North 
that here was the land of opportunity, the land of investment— 
the treasure-house of the nation. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co.’s properties include 221,000 
acres of virgin pine timber land and timber rights in Louisiana 
containing standing long-leaf yellow pine lumber estimated to 
total 2,250,000,000 feet of lumber, besides large quantities of 
other woods in Louisiana and Mississippi. The Great Southern 
lumber plant at Bogalusa cost more than $3,500,000 and has a 
daily capacity of about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. It was built in 
the primeval forest of Louisiana, and Bogalusa is a complete city 
of more than 8000 population. This company is capitalized at 
$10,000,000, and its directors include W. P. Cooke, Ganson 
Depew, F. H. Goodyear, A. B. Watson and C. W. Goodyear, all 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Sullivan of Bogalusa; J. Grary of War- 
ren, Pa.; L. S. Hart of Harrisburg, Pa.; H. H. Redfield and 
Orlo J. Hamlin of Smethport, Pa.; F. L. Peck of Scranton, Pa.: 
C. I. James of Baltimore. Chas. I. James is first and C. W. 
Goodyear is second vice-president ; F. A. Lehr of Buffalo is secre- 
tary and treasurer; office, Kunkle Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


$400,000 Coal Terminal for Mobile. 


Mobile, Ala., November 12—[Special.]|—Mobile is now assured 
of a coal terminai to cost $400,000. It will be constructed on 
Blakely Island at a point about opposite the Municipal Wharf. 
The site will have a frontage of 1500 feet. 





Final assurance came to the port through Murray Brown, 
president of the Alabama Harbor Commission. President Brown 
has received a telegram from Gen. W. D. Connor, chief of the 
inland waterways division of the United States Government, 
stating that Secretary of War Baker has approved the project 
and that money needed for the terminal is now available. 

The only remaining detail is formal selection of the site on 
Blakely Island by the City Commissioners of Mobile. 
sary land will be donated by the city for the terminal. 


The neces- 


Location of the terminal at Mobile is regarded in shipping 
circles as a great step forward in port advancement. With the 
Warrior River system in full operation and the Alabama coal 
fields close by, there is every indication that Mobile will take 
rank as one of the cheapest coaling ports of the world. The coal 
terminal will also attract numerous vessels to this city for the 
reason that coal can be quickly loaded and at economical figures, 
and this will further cause diversion of cargoes to this port. 





Pulp Plant Completed at Nitro, W. Va. 


Relative to plans for building their plant at Nitro, W. Va., the 
Nitro Pulp Mills write the MANUFACTURERS Recorp: “Our 
plant is fully completed and equipped, we having taken over the 
cotton purification unit, which was built by the Government for 
war purposes here at Nitro. We are making a very ‘high quality 
of bleached cotton fiber pulp, which is used by the manufacturers 
of high-grade white papers, such as bond, book, lithograph, ete. 
Our present capacity is 50 tons of pulp daily, and the raw mate- 
rial which we make this pulp from is good, clean cotton linters. 
The men behind this company are all paper or pulp manufac- 
turers or dealers, and it was from the paper manufacturers’ point 
of view that we saw the possibilities in this new line of pulp for 
paper-making.” 
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Plans Announced for the Second World Cotton 
Conference, to Be Held Next June in England. 


The second World Cotton Conference is to be held in England 
June. This congress will bring together representatives 
branch of the cotton industry, from the growers of 
the raw cotton to the finishers and distributors of the manu- 
factured goods. It is to be held in accordance with the decision 
reached at the first World Cotton Conference at New Orleans 
in October, 1919, where it was voted that the cotton trade of 
the world should assemble in joint convention once every two 
years. 


next 
of every 


The conference will hold part of its sessions in Liverpool and 
part in Manchester. The decision to meet first in one city and 
then the other was made in deference to the friendly rivalry 
existing between these two great centers of the Lancashire cotton 
industry and in view of the strong claims which each could ad- 
vance why it should be honored as the seat of the congress. The 
sessions in Liverpool will be held on Monday, June 13; Tuesday, 
June 14, and Wednesday, June 15. The sessions at Manchester 
will be held from Thursday, June 16, to Wednesday, June 22, 
inclusive. 

As at the iirst conference held at New Orleans, this congress 
of the world’s cotton trade will be divided into definite groups 
for voting purpeses, but the number of these groups has been 


increased from 11 to 13, as follows: Growers, ginners, seed 
crushers and manufacturers of séed products, compressors and 
warehousemen, cotton merchants, transportation, banking and 


insurance, research and statistics, spinners, manufacturers, finish- 
ers (including bleachers, dyers and printers), textile merchants 
and converters, and manufacturers of textile machinery. 

In the foregoing list there is a distinction drawn between spin- 
ners and manufacturers. In the American cotton trade the terms 
“spinner” and “manufacturer” are synonymous. In the English 
trade, however. a spinner is one who spins the raw cotton into 


yarn, while a manufacturer is one who weaves the yarn into 
fabrics. The distinction is more important in England than in 
this country, because in England the spinning and weaving 


branches of the trade are for the most part separate, while in 
this country they are largely combined. 

The enormous size of the industry which will be represented 
at the meeting next summer was brought out forcibly at the 
New Orleans conference, where it was stated that the total value 
of the capital invested in the world’s cotton trade, based on pres- 
ent values, is about $30,000,000,000. The industry gives employ- 
ment to 6,000,000 people, on whom are directly dependent 24.000,- 
QOO others. This enormous industry consumes annually from 
10,000,000,000 to 14.000,000,000 pounds of raw material, from 
which is made the only kind of clothing used by hundreds of 
millions of the world’s population and the principal apparel of 
other hundreds of millions. 

The cotton trade of this country took the lead in organizing 
the first World Cotton Conference last year, and it is to have a 
prominent part in the second conference. Fuller E. Callaway 
of Lagrange, Ga., one of the best-known manufacturers of the 
South, is chairman, and John T. Scott of Houston, Tex., a 
prominent banker, is vice-chairman of the executive committee, 
which is in charge ‘of the arrangements for the coming confer- 
It recently met and decided on the dates for the sessions 
and the organization into voting groups as outlined above, and 
the number and make-up of the standing committees. 


ence, 


There will be 13 standing committees, each representing 
of the 13 voting groups. The make-up of these committees has 
been carefully planned so that they will equitably represent the 
various interests concerned. The committees on the production 
of cotton, ginning of cotton, seed crushing and manufacture of 
sced products, and compressing and warehousing will be headed 
by American chairmen, in view of the fact that this country leads 
in these branches of the industry. The committees on the pur- 
chase and sale of cotton, banking and insurance, merchandising 
of cotton products, and manufacture of textile machinery, will 
have joint chairmen from this country and England, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that both of these countries are equally concerned 
with these divisions of the trade. The committees on transporta- 
tion. spinning and finishing of cotton goods will have English 
chairmen, in consideration of the vital importance of transporta- 
tion problems to the Lancashire trade, and because England leads 


one 


— 


the world in the production of cotton goods. The committee op 
research and statistics will be headed by a chairman from one 
of the nations of Continental Europe. Mr. John Syz of Switzer- 
land has already been asked to serve as chairman of the luast- 
ramed committee. 

It is proposed that five sessions of the conference shal! be 
devoted to discussions of papers, five sessious to the reports of 
committees, and the final session to the report by the executive 
committee of the action taken by the several groups on matters 
brought before the conference and of the election of officers. The 
papers to be submitted to the conference will be written by world 
authorities on the subjects in question. These will be distribu- 
ted to the delegates in advance of the opening of the conference, 
At the conference itself only brief summaries will be presented by 
the authors, these to be followed by discussions of the topics with 
which the papers deal. In this way it is expected that the busi- 
ness of the convention will be transacted with the greatest economy 
of time. 

Prior to the final session of the conference, the voting groups 
will meet to consider and vote upon the various propositions laid 
before them, and also to elect representatives on the executive 
committee. The transactions of the conference will be embodied 
in a World Cotton Conference book, which is to be edited by John 
A. Todd of Balliol College, Oxford, who is a world authority on 
cotton trade statistics. This book will contain a section devoted 
to cotton statistics dealing with the broad fundamentals of the 
production and consumption of the staple from a world stand- 
point. . 

Those in charge of the coming conference have arranged a 
number of tours to various parts of Great Britain and Europe, 
which many of the delegates will undoubtedly be in a position to 
take after the conclusion of the conference. 





$1,000,000 Shippmg Terminals for Memphis. 


Memphis, Tenn., November 11—[Special.]—A total of $1,000,- 
000 will be expended by the Federal Government and the city of 
Memphis in the construction of shipping terminals in the vicinity 
of the big Harahan bridge, which spans the Mississippi at this 
point, according to the local Chamber of Commerce. The building 
of these terminals is in line with the Government’s policy of fos- 
tering and developing river transportation. The terminals, in 
conjunction with the Federal barge line, which in future will 
carry a special barge for Memphis, will make this city one of the 
great inland ports of the country, and will, to some extent, com- 
pensate for the decline in the number of steamboats and packets 
plying the river in former years. 

The Government has appropriated $500,000 for the work, and 
this city will spend a similar amount. The Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce and the Mississippi Valley Association have been 
active in stimulating sentiment among shippers and receivers of 
freight for the more general use of the river. 





To Consider Plan for Marketing Low-Grade Cotton 
in Europe. 


Austin, Tex., November 11.—[Special.]—At a conference of 
cotton growers and bankers of Texas to be held at Waco Novem- 
ber 16 plans will be considered for forming a State-wide pool 
of low-grade cotton to be shipped and sold to Eurepean spinners 
Interested in this movement are a large number of 
the wealthiest men of Texas, including Ed ©. Lasater of Fal- 
furrias and others. In a statement of the situation, the promoters 
of the proposed conference point out that in view of the accumu- 
lation of low-grade cotton, it is absolutely necessary that some 
effective measure be adopted at 
before next year’s crop is put on the market. 


and dealers. 


once to dispose of the product 


Mexico Will Need Texas Cotton. 


Monterey, Mexico, November 9-—|[ Special. ]—It is estimated by 
cotton mill men of Mexico that approximately 50,000 bales of cot- 
ton will have to be purchased in the United States and shipped 
to them in order to make up the shortage in this year’s domestic 
erop of the staple. All of this cotton will be bought in Texas. 
it is stated. 
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When Will Southern Farmers and Business Men Realize 
That the Tariff Is an Economic, Not a Political Question? 


HOW TEXAS PEANUT GROWERS ARE BEING IMPOVERISHED BY ORIENTAL PEANUTS. 


Weatherford, Tex., October 30. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Our peanut mill has been forced to shut down after having 
run last season and part of this season. It was found impossible 
to keep going in face of the conditions brought about by the tre- 
mendous importations of cheap peanuts from Japan, China and 
Java, which I see by the Texas State's last Market Bulletin from 
Austin are now selling at about 6 or 614% cents a pound, shelled 
and cleaned, at San Francisco and other Pacific ports, as against 
1514 and 17 cents for American peanuts, that being the price at 
which the mills of the United States bought the home-grown nuts. 
It is not necessary to point out that mill operation is simply 
impossible against such ruinous competition. 

The promoters and builders of the Weatherford Peanut Mills 
were all local investors, principally the officers and stockholders 
of the First State Bank of this city. The commitments of the 
mill company were so heayy that it was found impossible to con 
tinue longer, and report has it that Mr. H. W. Kuteman, presi- 
dent of the bank and chief promoter of the’ enterprise, has taken 
over the mill and its obligations in order, as far as possible, to 
save his friends who invested upon his good-will and judgment. 
The mill's commitments were quite heavy, probably enough to 
absorb all if not more than the entire capital stock of $100,000. 

Other mills in this section find themselves in the same predica- 
ment and are shutting down, throwing out of employment hun- 
dreds and thousands of workers, men and women, who had been 
depending upon these factories for their daily bread. 

In addition to the shutdown of the mills and the consequent 
losses of capital thus entailed, and with the throwing out of pay- 
ing employment of these thousands of workers, still greater harm 
has been wrought among the growers of the peanuts, an industry 
which has been built up throughout Texas in the eight or ten 
years last past by constant agitation, education and demonstra- 
tion on the part of the Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
organizations. 

The farmers of this section of Texas are now finding them- 
selves with a fairly good to excellent yield of peanuts harvested, 
for which there is positively no market at any price. This time 
last year the two sides of our market square next to the peanut 
mills were so crowded with farmers’ wagons and trucks loaded 
with peanuts that it was with great difficulty a pedestrian could 
make his way through to the other side. Today there is not a 
peanut wagon in sight, nor has there been any save an occasional 
one brought in by a farmer who does not take his local paper 
and is not well posted on market conditions. I saw one of that 
kind the past week, and he was not only astonished to find no 
market for his peanuts, but he was positively terror-stricken, 
because, his boll-weevil-ridden cotton crop having yielded him but 
300 pounds of seed cotton on 25 acres, his 10 acres of peanuts, 
with their 30 to 35-bushels-to-the-acre crop, represented posi- 
tively all the cash crop he had made this year, his sole dependence 
to pay his store accounts, buy clothes and food for his family 
and pull himself through the winter for another crop. The man 
wes abjectly despondent, for he saw nothing but ruin staring him 
in the face. This is no overdrawn picture, for I followed him 
out on the road back toward his home and talked to him, and he 
was about the most despondent human being I ever saw in all 
my experience. 

This man had paid for a $50 Liberty bond of the fourth issue, 
and in his desperation he sought to raise money on that to pay 
part of his store account. He could get but little more than $40 
for it. I tried the best I could to explain to him about the con- 
ditions which had brought disaster to the peanut market, and he 
could faintly grasp it, though he could not understand why the 
Japs and Chinese should be allowed to dump their 40-cent-a-day- 
labor stuff on this market, with such disastrous results. Neither 
could I give him any (to myself) satisfactory reason why it was. 

When it came to explaining to him about the Liberty bond for 
which he had paid his Government 50 good dollars, I was up against 
it, because it so happened, by a strange coincidence, that he was a 


small farmer to whom I had talked for a half hour one day in 
the course of the Fourth Liberty Loan drive, urging him to buy 
a bond on the installment plan, and guaranteeing him, upon the 


assurence of Mr. McAdoo and our own Dallas Federal Reserve 


Bank, that the bond would never be depreciated, but would 
always be worth its face yalue—par. There was no satisfactory 
explanation I could make. He simply knew that he had paid $50 
for his bond; his Government, through me as its authorized rep 
resentative, had faithfully promised him that the bond would 
never fall below par, but was more likely to appreciate in value, 
and now, by some hook or crook, he had to stand a loss of almost 
$10, of which he and his dependent family stood in such imminent 
and dire need. 

A late Texas bulletin copied from a Government report shows 
that Alabama is the leader in peanut production this year, with 
a crop up around 16,000,000 bushels, with Georgia, Carolina. and 
Tennessee close around those figures. Texas seemed to be at or 
near the bottom, with between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bushels 
The total production for the chief Southern and Southwestern 
States was close around 100,000,000 bushels for 1920. As pea 
nuts last year sold for $2, and as high as $3, a bushel, and as 
this year the market (when there is any market at all) has 
dropped to below $1—about 75 cents, I believe, is the current 
quotation, with no buyers in the field—it is not difficult to figure 
out the South’s losses on the farms, to say nothing of the losses 
to the manufacturers and to the workers who thus find them- 
selves incontinently thrown out of employment. 

And in the meantime, since the economic question of the tariff 
is dragged into and mauled about by politics, a huge industry is 
allowed to be slaughtered. Will the South never realize that the 
tariff question is strictly an economic one in this country, and 
that it concerns the South just as vitally as it does the North 
and Middle and Central West? 

Of what avail would it be to the largely agrarian South to 
have free trade, with the mills of the North and East running on 
short time, with wages reduced to a minimum or to a level about 
on a par with Europe? That the industrial North and East and 
Central West is to a very large extent the marketing place for 
the South and her surplus products is not to be denied. I lived 
there for more than two years and had striking and convincing 
evidence of this, seeing the products of Texas on sale in the stores 
there almost every day of that time. 

Then, logically, what would be the result to Texas and the 
other States of the South if universal free trade prevailed and 
our marketing places were closed against us, or so reduced in 
buying power as to yirtually amount to that? Would not the 
South feel it most pinchingly? The answer is obvious. 

Why, then, cannot or will not our people come to see this situa 
tion in its true and powerful relation to their own interests? 
There is but one answer so far as I can figure it out, and that is, 
they are blinded by political selfishness. Perhaps this widespread 
peanut situation may bring the problem home and make them see 


the question in its proper light. C, F. DRAKE. 


Publicity Planned for Monongahela Valley. 


Morgantown, W. Va., November S—[Special.]—-The Morgan- 
town Chamber of Commerce is preparing for a publicity drive to 
bring the possibilities of the Monongahela Valley, and especially 
that part of the valley in Monongalia and Preston: counties, to 
the attention of the general public with a view to the development 
of the territory mentioned. Decision was made during the cur- 
rent week, when a special committee was appointed, consisting of 
James R. Moreland, Judge George C. Sturgiss and Major Robin- 
son, for an industrial survey covering the entire Morgantown dis- 
trict. It will go into the question of opportunities for new indus- 
tries, transportation, coal development, available fuel supply and 
other advantages peculiar to the district. 
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More Coal in Berlin Than in Paris 


AN EXPERT'S REPORT ON 


THE DIABOLICAL CRIME OF GERMANY IN 


DESTROYING 


FRENCH COAL MINES AFTER THE TERRITORY HAD BEEN ABANDONED BY THE 


GERMAN ARMIES. 


By Epwin C. ECKEL, 


fo 


In order to get any fair idea of the present coal situation, so 
far as France is concerned, we must go back at least as far 
as 1915, so that we can compare present conditions with those 
which normally existed before the World War. But in doing 
this there is no necessity for going into overmuch detail, because 
for our present purposes very rough figures will be entirely satis- 
factory. 

In a very general way, then, we may assume that in the years 
immediately preceding the World War France consumed annually 
some 60,000,000 tons of coal. This is at the rate of 114 tons 
per capita annually, as compared, for example, with rates of 3 
to 6 tons per capita used in the three leading leading industrial 
countries—United States, Germany and Great Britain. 

Of this total annual coal consumption of 60,000,000 tons, just 
about two-thirds was produced by French mines, while the remain- 
ing third was imported. Of the importations, about two-thirds 
came from Great Britain; the remainder, in almost equal parts, 
from Germany and Belgium. 


The Effect of the War. 


be 
The effect of the World War on the normal French coal supply 
~ was almost immediately disastrous, and its results will endure 
for perhaps a decade to come. In the accompanying sketch (Fig. 
1), the various results are indicated semi-graphically : 
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Millions of tons. 


It can be seen that before the end of August, 1914, almost 
half of the normal supply had disappeared. 
course, had ceased; 


German imports, of 
3elgian mines were entirely in enemy con- 
trol, and the most important section of the French northern coal 
fields was also in German hands. The remaining supply came 
normally from Central France and from Great Britain; these 
sources were in friendly hands, but in each there were 
difficulties which not only prevented increase in the supply, but 
even threatened to cut it down below normal. In the case of the 
French mines, mobilization had reduced the normal labor supply 
to the danger point; in the case of the British supply, the sub- 
marine menace reduced imports. All this was to 


case 


have been 


The painful part of the 


expected as a national result of the war. 





subject is that now, in 1920, after the war was decisively won 
and a peace treaty—of a sort—has been negotiated, the same 
conditions of shortened coal supply still exist. Berlin has to- 
day a far larger stock of coal than Paris to meet the winter; 
and that is the sort of thing that even a patient and peaceful 
people find it hard to understand or to excuse. 


The Devastation in the North. 


The coal basins of the departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
were furnishing at the outbreak of the war well over half the 
domestic coal production of France. But their ultimate impor- 
ance was even greater than is indicated by this annual ouiput, 
for of the total known coal France almost exactly 
two-thirds occurs in these northern coal fields. The remaining 
third of French coal reserve is scattered over a large number of 
smaller coal basins. 


reserve of 


Now, practically all of this northern coal field was in German 
control from August, 1914, to November, 1918. <A certain 
ot it was in the immediate battle area, and, of course, was sub- 
jected to serious, but entirely necessary, damage. Shafthouses and 
other surface structures were destroyed by shell fire, and in 
consequence of the interruption in working, water began to fill 
these mines. All this was to have been expected as a necessary 
consequence of warfare, and though we might fairly expect the 
Germans to pay for damage of this sort, we would not necessarily 
charge them with having committed it intentionally. 


part 


But the damage which was most serious, on the other hand, 
was committed intentionally, without any military reasons, and 
after all-hope of German success had been given up. _ It 
done under the direction of German civilians, and done with the 
idea of preventing any immediate revival of French industry. This 
was an inexcusable crime, and for it the Germans will pay noi 
only in money and in coal, but in other things. It has done 
away, for one thing, with any sentimental feeling about not 
crushing a beaten enemy. For another it threw a good deal 
of doubt on the good faith of the gang who now rule the so- 
called German Republic. For it was the leader of this gang 
who planned the devastation of Northern France. 


was 


And in the end it may lead to the acceptance of rather harsh 
measures for collecting indemnities from Germany. Obviously, 
a great crime committed by. German coal profiteers can be pun- 
ished most justly by seizure of their special property, so that we 
have a very fair argument for taking Westphalia if the indemni- 
ties are not otherwise provided for. 

The natural physical and geologic conditions of the coal fields 
of Northern France made it possible for the Germans to do a 
large amount of damage with a minimum of time and labor. The 
coal measures are, in most of the field, encountered only at 
great depths, and shafts 2000 to 4000 feet deep are common. 
Above the coal-bearing series lie a group of clays, sands and 
gravel, and many of the beds of this upper series carry large 
quantities of water. It was possible, then, by blowing in shaft- 
linings, opposite these water-bearing beds, to flood the mines very 
quickly. And by blowing down pillars and entry supports in 
the deep workings, it was possible to make reopening very difficult. 


Please remember that all of this damage was done in cold 
blood, not under German soldiers, but on the advice of German 
industrial leaders, and at a time when the German armies had 
been very thoroughly thrashed in turn by Americans, French 
and English. It was not an act of war; it was merely a cow- 
ardly attack on the regrowth of French industrialism after the 
peace. And as such it deserves a very special and very com- 
plete punishment. 


The time which will be required to bring back the mines of 
Northern France to normal production varies according to the 
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depth of the mine and the damage done in each case. For ex- 
ample, M. Stouvenot, chief engineer to the mines of the Depart- 
ment du Nord, estimates that the great Anzin groups will be able 
by 1928 to reach their 1913 output, and that within five years 
practically all the mines in this department will have again at- 
tained their pre-war production. As against this, De Launay 
estimates that at Lens it may be 15 years before the 1913 out- 
put can again be reached. And we must also bear in mind that 
under ordinary conditions the output of any given field in 192é 
would have been at least 50 per cent greater than in 1913. Tak- 
ing it all into account, it is, therefore, difficult to consider the 
losses as representing less than a 20-year development of that 
part of France. 

And in payment for all this, we have a 15-year occupation of 
the Sarre coal fields, which produce chiefly gas coals and do not, 


therefore, seriously help out the French blast furnaces. And we 
have the vague promises of the Treaty of Versailles, repudi- 
ated publicly every day in press and assembly by Germans of 
all parties. And to add to the irony of the situation, we see 
in the papers that while a large proportion of French furnaces 
are idle for lack of fuel, the Germany of Hugo Stennes is sell- 
ing coal, steel and coal products abroad in neutral and allied 
countries. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that from time to time we ponder 
if it is worth while waiting any longer for justice, and if the 
simplest thing would not be the employment of perhaps five French 
divisions on the occupation of the Ruhr coal basin in Westphalia. 
For Westphalia, properly managed, would pay all the costs of 
the war. 





Elastic Credits Provided by Canada’s Banking System 


“NO CZARIST BANKING BOARD” OVER CANADA'S ECONOMIC LIFE. 


By GrorGeE W. AUSTEN, Toronto. 


. 


While the prices of farm products in Canada have followed 
closely the trend in the United States, no complaint has been 
voiced respecting the banking accommodation to the producers. 
Judged by all caternal evidence, the Canadian banking system 
has been serving the business of the country most satisfactorily. 
The inflation common to all countries, in credits and prices, has 
been felt in Canada, but not to the same extent as in many others, 
and now, after passing the peak, the Canadian banks are not 
sharply curtailing industrial credits and forcing a great rush 
of needless liquidation. The crop movement is being financed 
without any monetary disturbance. 

The Canadian banking system has often been favorably adjudged 
in comparison with those of other countries, and particularly 
with that of the United States. Until the Federal Reserve 
Board was established, the United States system lacked the pre- 
eminent feature of Canadian banking—centralized control and 
distribution of accommodation from the commercial headquarters 
of the country. Sven now it lacks the facility of automatic con- 
traction of currency as demands lessen. There is in Canada 
no bank of rediscount to compel the banks arbitrarily to shorten 
credit, to refuse to accommodate any class of customer, and, in 
fact, to act as a Czarist board over the economic life of the 
country. During the war, to aid business, the Government 
undertook to rediscount prime commercial paper up to a certain 
point, giving the banks national currency whereon more notes 
could be put into circulation when required. But, as an ordinary 
rule, Canadian banks are masters of their own policy, subject 
to the limitations of the Bank Act, and a failure or embarrass- 
ment is a rare occurrence. 

Serving about eight and a half million people in Canada are 
18 banks, with 4450 branches in all parts of the country. Every 
village has one or two branches, every town two, three or four. 
The local managers have limited powers of discretion in granting 
loans or curtailing them. Large business is usually referred to 
either a district or head-office manager. This has led sometimes 
to complaints that accommodation goes too much to large centers, 
and that the needs of small communities are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. This is true, in part, but in the Canadian West, 
which is mostly agricultural, the banks lend far more money 
than they take in in deposits. The savings of Eastern Canada 
are applied to the needs of Western farming—not merely in the 
crop movement, but all year ’round. When it is considered 
that Western Canada produces about nine-tenths of Canada’s 
wheat, three-fourths of its oats and others grains, and has an 
agricultural output of about a billion dollars (for two and a half 
million people) it will be seen that the banking service given to it 
produces large benefits to the Eastern forwarders of money. 

During each summer there is usually a contraction in loans, 
allowing the accumulation of credit facilities for the crop move- 
ment. But this vear the contraction did not oecur. Demands 
for credit were too general. The banks, as a whole, pursued 
the policy of keeping credits to industrial firms down to those 
of the year previous. If any manufacturer wanted enlarged 
credit, he had to show that it was for immediate productive 


use, with assurance of early liquidation. Thus the banks pre- 
vented abuse of credit, the piling up of absurdly costly inven- 
tories, and overextension of output. The falling away of mar- 
kets has been fairly general in Canada, as well as in the United 
States, and mark-downs in inventories have to come, but the 
readjustment promises to go on without any important financial 
disturbance. The centralized Canadian banks have so much 
strength, through their nation-wide branches, and ability quickly 
to shift credit, that they can meet emergencies in any quarter 
and thus preserve a stability that engenders national confidence. 

The branch bank system enabies the easy fiow of capital from 
the point where there is a surplus of funds to places where it 
is strongly demanded. It equalizes rates of discount and inter- 
est, as between the various parts of the country. It enables 
the banks to inake big loans to large enterprises, when cirecum- 
stances warrant it, even if these are in a district where local 
banks would be utterly unable to mobilize large resources. 

Americans who settle in the Canadian agricultural districts 
often find it embarrassing to have to deal with a mere manager 
of a branch bank instead of with a director of a local bank, but 
fewer mistakes in loans occur; a local crisis, such as a drought, 
does not upset banking equilibrium in that district, and sane 
encouragement to agriculture is always possible. The Canadian 
banks have made it a policy to lend money to farmers freely, if 
they have requisite security, because agricultural presperity is 
the basis of all Canadian business. The Bank Act was amended 
a few years ago to allow the banks to lend on grain in transit, 
as well as in elevator, 6n cattle in shipment, and other assets 
in course of marketing. The banks lend on notes for general 
credit purposes, being sure beforehand that the loan is for pro-° 
ductive improvements. 

In the West the farmers have pursued the system of borrow- 
ing at the banks during the year for current needs and repaying 
out of crop returns. Eocal banks, as in the United States, might 
have difficulty in granting so extensive accommodation, while, 
at the same time, giving full accommodation to city and town 
industries and business men. Local banks in an agricultural 
region could not approach the ability of Canadian banks to 
finance the farmer out of season and carry forward to crop 
time. 

Speaking to wholesale merchants, Sir Edmund Walker, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce, one of the largest Canadian 
banks, noted four distinct features of the Canadian banking 
system. These were: , 

Branch banking. 

Free issue of bank notes. 

Exclusive issue of credit. 

Ten-year bank charters. 

The system of free issue of bank notes against the general 
assets of the bank is borrowed from ‘the early United States 
system, like many other Canadian banking features. The 
Canadian banks are authorized to issue notes of the denomina- 
tions of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. In case of insolvency, the notes are a first lien upon 
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the bank assets. They are further secured by the Bank Redemp- 
tion Fund, to which the banks must contribute on a 
basis of 5 per cent of their average circulation. In the crop- 
moving season, from September 1 to February 28, the banks are 
allowed to circulation to the of 15 per 
cent of their combined capital and “rest” or reserve fund, which 
is, as a rule, as large as the paid-up capital. In the event of 
war or panic, the Government is authorized to permit the excess 
to run all year, but interest at 5 per cent must then be paid by 
the banks on the circulation. If the bank desires to 
enlarge its circulation beyond the capital limitation. plus the 
crop-season excess, it may do so by depositing dollar for dollar 
Thus the Canadian banks have 
a fair measure of liberty in issuing their notes, and always these 
bank 
lects the notes of the other banks, and returns them, there is a 


various 


issue ‘“‘excess” amount 


excess 


in gold in a central gold reserve. 


notes are issued for some specific purpose. As each col- 
eonstant exchange through the branches, and as currency require- 
with a diminution of credit, the 
the banks and deflation results automatically. 

As explained by Sir Edmund Walker, Canadian banks are able 
to make larger individual loans to concerns than the 
any other country do. In Canada a bank desires to 
firm's The Canadian insists, in 
meking a general loan, on seeing the balance sheet of a customer 
for several years back, and also the profit and loss account. He 
knows intimately the affairs of the concern for a considerable 
period, and he gratts credit on the knowledge that the customer 
will borrow from 


ments lesson, notes are taken 


back by 


banks of 
have a 


business exclusively. banker 


no one else. Thus large credits are possible 
because of the familiarity of the banks with the business and 
their exclusive control of credit to the concern. If a firm desires 
to transfer accounts, on going to a new bank, explanations of 
why the break with the other one occurred are insisted upon. 
This system means, of course, that business concerns get into the 
grip of the banks, and in lean times might be squeezed hard. 
But there is a stability about the system and a resourcefulness 
in credit-giving that provides many advantages, compared with a 
suap system of picking up loans from one source and another 
and being frank with no one. 


Moreover, in the United States, many banks make, as a 
condition of a loan, a stipulation that a certain amount must 
be left in the bank at interest. This is re-lent to others, and 
thus double interest is earned. The Canadian banks make no 
such stipulation. At the beginning of a season a line of credit 
is arranged. An amount is put at the customer’s disposal. 
If it is not taken, no interest is paid. But that amount can be 
called at any time during the year. In no other country in 
the world does this practice obtain. As a rule, a man who 
undertakes to borrow money must borrow it, not merely have 


an option, without cost, on a loan of perhaps hundreds of 


thousands or millions of dollars. This practice reveals how 
elastic is the Canadian banking system. 

The 10-year bank charter is in 
permanent charter. 
issued for 30 years. 


reality, of course, almost a 
In the United States charters are usually 
All Canadian bank charters expire on the 
same day. This was arranged because, at Confederation, the 
Government was not sure what system was desirable. It was 
decided that at the end of 10 years there should be consultation 
and revision. At the third revision the Government was satis- 
fied that the system was good, and was prepared to provide a 
longer charter. Sut the bankers found the 10-year revision to 
their liking. At this period of revision of the Bank Act they go 
to Ottawa, present their views, have a show-down with business 
men, or or anyone else with an axe to grind. This 
10-year revision keeps the system well up to the current needs 
of the country, and the elasticity is much appreciated. Every 
10-year revision since 1870 has brought important changes. But 
Canadians have never fully valued the particular type of system 
they have. 


“reformers,” 


In very few countries, for instance, is the bulk of the note 
circulation left to the private banks. In war time or some other 
emergency the Government has usually found it expedient to 
raise credit by issuing notes, or fiat money. Britain is at this 
time seriously inflated and hampered by an immense issue of 
Govenment notes, which pass from hand to hand as an evidence 
of Government indebtedness, but cause no 
modities or serve any productive purpose. 

log the currency system. 


movement of com- 
They simply water- 
In this country nearly all the Govern- 


ment notes of higher denomination above $100 are held by the 
banks as legal tender. Bank notes are not legal tender. The 
Bank Act makes no specific requirement as to the amount of 
gold to be held against bank-note circulation. 
however, that 40 of whatever 
shall be in Dominion legal-tender notes. 
ment has a gold against its which 
amounts to about $250,000,000, and thus its gold is in reality g 
reserve against the bank-note issue, based on capital and reserye, 
The Canadian banks are allowed to deem as reserves three classes 
of assets: (1) Cash balances in banks 
(2) Call and short loans in New York. (3) 
securities. 

A study of the last monthly bank statements, that of Septem- 
ber 30, shows that the Canadian banks had $126,927,000 of paid- 
up capital, $180,325,000 rest or reserve fund, $251,004,000 
notes in circulation and held $172,047,000 of 
Deposits on demand (commercial) amounted to 


It does require, 
bank carries 
The Dominion Govern- 


per cent reserve a 


reserve of issue of notes, 


outside of Canada. 


Fasily-marketable 


Dominion 
$677.000,000, 


notes, 


and notice (savings) to $1,270,000,000. Deposits outside of 
Canada—in foreign branches of which Canadian banks now 
have a fairly large number—amounted to $355,000,000. As 





ainst this, current loans in Canada amounted to 81,417,000,000, 
and current loans and discounts autside of Canada to $202.000,- 
000. Call and short loans outside of Canada, principally in 
New York, amounted ‘to $186,000,000, and in Canada to Si1-4.- 
000,000. , Holdings of Dominion and Provincial 
securities, municipal bonds, balances owing by outside 
etc., make up the balance. 

The bank-note issue of $231,000,000 approximates the paid- 
up capital of $126,000,000 and the $109,000,000 in gold de- 
posited in the central reserve against note This 
shows that on September 30 the banks had merely issued their 
full quota of notes without using their crop-movement 
circulation. In October, November, December and January the 
note circulation was or will be enlarged on the basis of 15 per 
cent of capital and reserve, which, combined, amount to $256.- 
000,000, or by approximately $40,000,000. What - with 
deflation in current loans, this should enable the banks to handle 
the crop movement nicely, because the issue of the notes settles 
a large amount of credit transactions. Just as soon as actual 
need of the notes disappear these return to the banks. 

Owing to the European exchange situation, the usual course 
of marketing the Canadian uncertain. Canada 
has a wheat yield of about 275,000,000 bushels, and of this the 
exportable surplus is 150,000,000 bushels. During October a 
large movement of grain to the United States occurred, that being 
a ready market at that time, but demand for wheat for ocean 
export is light. The Canadian banks are prepared to take notice 
of the unusual circumstances, and give the farmer longer accom- 
modation in marketing his grain. The country and terminal 
elevator system of Canada is capable of holding nearly 250,.000,- 
000 bushels of grain, mostly wheat, and the balance will stay on 
the farm. Except for pressing liquidation, the Canadian farmer 
is more likely to hold his grain until later in the season, when 
Europe must buy. If he can borrow a dollar a bushel on his 
wheat, he can tinance the balance forward and take the chance 
of improving prices. If the Canadian banks were not able to 
transfer funds from the East quite readily for the occasion, the 
West's billion-dollar crop would have to be slaughtered. As 
things are, the depreciation of farm products has occurred chiefly 
in the United States, with Canadian prices moving much more 
slowly in sympathy. The export of Canadian wheat to the 
United States in October amounted to about 7,000,000 bushels, 
which was not large enough to cause a drop to $2 in the Chicago 
pit, if either domestic supply conditions or credit 
had not forced home liquidation. The Canadian banking system 
is not forcing the liquidation pace, though in Canada, as in other 
countries, a process of reasonable deflation and return to sound 


Government 


banks, 


expansion. 


‘6 ” 
excess 


some 


crops is more 


restrictions 


prices on which stable business can be based is strongly desired. 





Pensacola Shipyard Gets Big Repair Job. 
Pensacola, Fla., November 12—[Special.]—The Pensacola 
Shipbuilding Co. has been awarded contracts for repair work and 
rebuilding of three vessels recently damaged by fire at Galveston, 
Tex., aggregating an expenditure of $1,000,000. During the past 
few months about 200 men have been employed, and with this 
additional work more men will be added to the payroll. 
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Eugene Thwing Discusses from Scriptural Standpoint 
the League of Nations and Replies to Critics 


[Several League of Nations worshipers have recently undertaken to criticize the remarkable article pub- 
lished by us and reprinted in pamphlet form, in which Mr. Eugene Thwing, a noted publicist of New York, 
undertook to prove that the League of Nations covenant was contrary to the teachings of the Scriptures. 
Some of them claimed that Mr. Thwing had “wrested the Scriptural texts” used from their context; but in 
doing so they have given Mr. Thwing the opportunity of showing how little they understand the Scriptures 


or the context of the Scriptural passages which he quoted. 


In reply to one of these criticisms, which was 


about the same as several others, Mr. Thwing has written to the Manufacturers Record the following letter. 


Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


New York, November 12. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Thank you for sending me the letter of Mr. J. E. L. Winecoff, 
who insists that in my article on “The League of Nations as a 
Moral Issue” I have “warped Scripture from its intent”; that I 
have “handled the Word of God deceitfully” ; that the article is a 
“puerile treatment of a great subject”; that the Scripture quota- 
tions, torn from their context, are “quoted at a wrong time and 
for a wrong purpose”; that I have “wholly misunderstood the 
kind of people, their purposes and the conditions that are contem- 
plated in the Scriptures quoted.” Mr. Winecoff asserts “I have 
gone over all his Scripture quotations and read them carefully 
in their context, and J do not find one that could be rightly 
applied as he has tried to do. He reminds one of the story of the 
preacher who wanted to preach against the way the women put 
up their hair, and took the words ‘top not come down.’” In 
these brief quotations from Mr. Winecoff's letter I think I have 
fairly covered his criticisms and have not “warped his words 
from their intent,” nor “handled them deceitfully.” 

Criticism and controversy are worth while if they result in 
bringing the truth into clearer light and stronger emphasis. I do 
not in the least resent Mr. Winecoff’s sharp criticisms; I welcome 
them. I believe he is both earnest and sincere. But I think he 
lacks something in understanding of the far reach and the ever- 
lasting vitality of the Word of God. Too many good men and 
women today suffer from the same restrictions of thought. The 
psalmist complained of the incredulous and disobedient children 
of Israel that “They turned back and tempted God, and limited 
the Holy One of Israel.’ The commands and the power of God 
too soon passed out of their daily lives and became as obsolete 
things to them. The saddest and most tragic thing in the lives 
of men and of nations today is that they have forgotten the Word 
of God, or they regard it merely as a historical and literary relic 
of ancient days and ancient peoples with whom the present age 
and the serious practical affairs of today have nothing to do. 
Let the solemn warnings spoken by the Almighty through his 
prophets of old, stay where they are, between the covers of The 
Book. Thus, not unlike the Pharisees whom Christ rebuked, they 
are “laying aside the commandments of God,” and by their mod- 
ern devices and interpretations they are “making the Word of 
God of none effect.” 

In all seriousness, therefore, praying God for guidance and 
humbly beseeching Him to “keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins,” I want to meet Mr. Winecoff fairly and squarely 
and see if his criticisms are well grounded. 

In the use of any Scripture quotation the essential thing is to 
preserve its true meaning. It is wholly unimportant, of course, 
to remember the time or the circumstances in which the words 
were spoken, or the people to whom they were spoken, unless the 
meaning depends upon relationship of the utterance to those par- 
ticular facts. If the words do not mean the same thing at a dif- 
ferent time, in different circumstances, and spoken to different 
people, then would they be “warped from their intent” and 
“handled deceitfully” if taken away from their context and used 
for a different purpose. Was that done? Mr. Winecoff claims to 
have “gone over all the quotations and read them carefully in 
their context,” and says that he did “not find one that could be 
rightly applied” as I applied them. Let us see. 

The first quotation was from Isaiah 30:1, “Woe to the rebel- 
lious children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, but not of me.” 
It was applied to the conference in Paris which met for counsel 
on “the most vital and fundamental issues of world policy,” and 
definitely refused to take counsel of Almighty God in that serious 


work. Isaiah, speaking as the mouthpiece of God himself, was 
threatening the people for their confidence in Egypt and their 
contempt of God's word. Then, immediately following his pro- 
nouncement of God’s wrath upon them, he emphasized the univer- 
sal and everlasting effect of the curse by saying, in the eighth 
verse, “Now, go write it before them in a table, and note it in a 
book, that it may be for the time to come for ever and ever.” 
And all that goes before, and all that follows after, in the con- 
text, makes only the more impressive and emphatic this example 
for all time of God’s wrath upon the rebellious nations and 
people “that take counsel, but not of me.” Is it possible for Mr. 
Winecof, or for any sincere student of God's dealings with men 
through the ages, to believe that He would pour out his wrath 
upon the children of Israel for turning their back on Him in their 
counsels, Lut would tolerate the same thing in nations today? A 
thousand years in His sight are but as yesterday when it is past 
and as a watch in the night. He is the same yesterday, today, 
and forever. 

The second quotation, applied in the same connection, is this: 
“Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the 
Lord” (Jeremiah 17:5). The Seripture context has nothing 
which changes or limits the unmistakable meaning of the 
prophet’s solemn words. ‘They are as true today as when uttered, 
and no man nor nation can escape the penalty of defiance or dis- 
obedience of the warning. 

The thiré quotation to which Mr. Winecoff objects, and which 
he says is “handled deceitfully” because I have “wholly misunder- 
stood the kind of people, their purposes, and the conditions that 
are contemplated in the Scriptures quoted,” is this, from Psalm 
33:10: “The Lord bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought. 
He maketh the devices of the people to be of none effect.” The 
thirty-third Psalm is an exhortation to praise, fear, and obey God. 
I quoted only the tenth verse, and “wholly misunderstood the kind 
of people contemplated.” I ought to have “read carefully the 
context,” as Mr. Winecoff has done, and then I would have found 
just preceeding the verse quoted, in the eighth verse “the kind of 
people contemplpated” by the psalmist. Here is the eighth verse: 
“Let all the earth fear the Lord; let all the inhabitants of the 
world stand in awe of him.” But that was ages ago. Mr. Wine- 
coff would have me “read carefully the context” and avoid quoting 
an ancient saying from the Word of God “at the wrong time and 
for a wrong purpose.” I quoted the tenth yerse. The immediate 
context is the eleventh verse, which says, “The counsel of the 
Lord standeth forever, the thoughts of His heart to all gener- 
ations.” 

Why continue the analysis? There is no way of escape from 
the eternal truth of God, which applies with as much force today 
as when first uttered. Seldom has this truth been more quickly 
made evident than in the case of the warning that “He maketh 
the devices of the people to be of none effect.” Already the man- 
made device of the League, constructed without taking counsel of 
God, has become “of none effect,” in essential particulars. 

The world has been “deceived with vain words,” and already 
I have heard it stated with great earnestness 
from the pulpit that “forty-two nations have joined ‘together in 
an expression of Cristianity,.” and that in this “fact” is great 


is finding it out. 


inspiration and hope for humanity. Vain words! Such beliefs 
and such statements have misled many sincere people whose desire 
for peace and triumphant Christianity has so filled their minds 
and hearts that they have left no room for the hard facts of the 
situation. 

In the joining together of those forty-two nations there was 
no expression whatever of Christianity, but of quite the opposite. 
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It is very easy to list the forty-two nations who joined the pact 
and see why they did so. Christianity was as far as the east 
is from the west from the thoughts and purposes of the signers. 
Many of them—most of them—probably all of them would 
have refused to sign if the pure principles of Christianity 
and the Commandments of Jesus Christ had been the con- 
trolling law of the League. 

Why, for example, did Japan join? Because she got her price, 
which was the rape of China. President Wilson agreed to the 
payment of this monstrous bribe, admitting that it was repugnant 
to him, as the only means of inducing Japan to join the League. 
I think he would not have done this if, as one of your corre- 
spondents suggests, he went from his knees and his closet to the 
Conference. 

Strong nations joined to insure the safe holding of their win- 
nings in the war, and the continuance of their pre-eminent power. 
Weak nations joined in the hope of gaining favors and protecting 
themselves from aggression. See how this hope in the ease of 
China was realized. Bankrupt nations joined in the hope that 
Uncle Sam would pay their bills, or lend them money, or that 
their debts would be absorbed in some sort of a League pool. 
New nations, who had received over night large slices of their 
neighbors’ territory, joined the League in order that its power, 
helped by the Army and Navy of the United States, might insure 
to them permanently these great gifts of territory. 

Go through the list of 42 nations and pick out, if you can, 
a single one that joined as an expression of Christian purpose. 
All were actuated by self-interest; not one of them by an un- 
selfish spirit of service to the world. 

In the United States the spirit of unselfish service is alive 
in millions of hearts, but it can find expression far better 
through such organizations as the International Red Cross, the 
International Y. M. C. A., the world-wide church of Christ and 
its missionary enterprises in all lands, or the American Relief 
Commission for Child Feeding in the destitute lands of Europe, 
just now appealing so urgently through the Literary Digest for 
money to save the lives of three and a half millions of starving 
children — the American spirit of service to humanity can 
express itself far better through such channels as these than it 
can in any political-military league for meddling in the quarrels 
of nations and threatening to settle them by war. 

A league, whether it be of men, or of societies, or of nations, 
filled with the Christ spirit of unselfish service, planning and 
executing works of intelligent and helpful co-operation, and 
transforming the hearts of men from hatred to brotherly love, 
would be a supreme blessing to the world. God speed its 
coming! But as long as Christian people can be “deceived by 
vain words” into accepting the false we shall not be able to get 
the genuine. The surest, quickest way to reach the goal of 
our desire is to destroy and sweep away the obstructions in 
the road. The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD has been performing 
the labors of Hercules to this end. I am striving in my small 
way to help. I urge all who can, even Mr. Winecoff, to lend a 
hand. EUGENE THWING. 





Will Outline Preliminary Plans for World’s Fair in 
Atlanta in 1925. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 9—[Special.]—At a meeting to be 
called in the near future by Mayor James Key at the request of 
the council and various civic bodies, preliminary plans for the 
holding of a world exposition here in 1925 will be outlined. Senti- 
ment favorable to this undertaking has crystallized rapidly in 
recent weeks, and culminated in the passage of a resolution, by 
aldermanie action, calling for the organization of a municipal 
committee to draft a working plan. This committee will func- 
tion in co-operation with representatives from the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, the Atlanta Advertising 
Club, the Atlanta Retail Merchants’ Association, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, the Atlanta Clearing House 
Association, The Atlanta Georgian, The Constitution and The 
Journal. 

H. G. Hastings, president of the Southeastern Fair Associa- 
tion, is one of the men actively interested in this project, and he 
has set forth the superb opportunity for development, promotion 
and advertising of the South such an undertaking offers. His 
views have had a big share in hastening definite action. 

“The time seems ripe to begin plans for and construction of a 





world’s fair in Atlanta,” Mr. Hastings’ statement says. “Atlanta 
needs it, Georgia needs it, all the South needs it, and properly 
and sanely promoted it can be put on at a minimum of expense, 
and receive the support of not only the South, but of all of the 
countries of North and South and Central America and the West 
Indian Islands. 

“By 1925, 30 years will have elapsed since the Piedmont Expo- 
sition of 1895; 10 years ‘will have elapsed since the last major 
exposition (San Francisco) was held, and by that time the people 
will have recovered from the war and the readjustment period 
we are now experiencing. 

“From purely the Atlanta point of view, it is evident that 
the city would be benefited by the infusion of new business and 
industrial blood which would undoubtedly result from a world’s 
fair here. Atlanta needs, as never before, some great project 
like this; something that our people could concentrate upon as 
worth while and submerge minor and large-exaggerated differ- 
ences, 

“Georgia needs a great exposition of this character to give 
an opportunity to display in concrete form all her varied 
agricultural, horticultural, mineral and industrial resources and 
activities; a standing invitation to the world to come and help 
us develop our, as yet, largely undeveloped resources and potential 
wealth. 

“Our sister States of the South all need an opportunity to 
similarly display their wonderful products, resources and poten- 
tialities. They, like Georgia, have undeveloped resources and 
opportunities suited to all phases of human endeavor, and the 
people of the United States know little or nothing of them. 

“The development of foreign trade with Cuba, Central and 
South America by the South through Atlantic and Gulf ports is 
already a live question. A world’s fair in Atlanta would give 
all the Latin-American countries an opportunity to display their 
wares and at the same time see ours. It is self-evident that 
mutually beneficial trade relations would be established, with the 
world’s fair as a point of contact. 

“With a proper exhibition of the South’s and Latin-America’s 
resources and products, a vigorous effort could and should be 
made to bring to the exposition not only tens, but hundreds of 
thousands of people, prospective vettlers and investors from 
States farther north. It would be a superb opportunity for 
the South to present under favorable conditions a wealth of 
resources that the public, and especially people of the Northern 
States, do not dream of.” 

Mayor Key has announced that he will call the meeting of 
business and professional men just as soon as the various bodies 
interested have appointed their ‘‘world’s fair’ committees. 





To Resume Work on Galveston Causeway. 


Galveston, Tex., November 13—[Special.]—Work of rehabili- 
tating the great concrete causeway across Galveston Bay, con- 
necting Galveston Island with the mainland, is to be resumed 
immediately after a cessation of several months, which was due 
to the exhaustion of funds for the purpose. ‘This structure is 
owned jointly by the different lines of railway entering Galveston 
and the county of Galveston, and the funds for its completion 
came from these sources. The causeway was built originally at 
a cost of $2,000,000. It was partly destroyed by a tropical 
storm and flood waters of the bay five years ago, and this made 
necessary repairs and improvement which will cost about $1,500,- 
000. The structure is two miles long. The repair work is now 
sufficiently advanced so that it is used by the steam railways 
and interurban line. 





Atlanta’s Banner Year for New Construction. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 10— [Special.] —1920 will be the 
greatest building year this city has seen, due largely to the exten- 
sive construction during the summer months. The figures will 
be record-breaking in spite of a slump during the last two months, 
September and October seeing fewer permits issued than any pre- 
vious thirty-day periods. 

October’s permits reached a total of $816,941, and September 
went $100,000 higher. Leading contractors attribute the slump 
to scarcity of materials and high prices. 
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The World Alliance—Is It on Right Lines? 


Rey. JAMES M. Gray, D.D., of the Moody Bible Institute, 


Chicago. 


We have had the Interchurch World Movement, and now while 
it is temporarily in retirement, recovering from the effects of 
overzeal, the World Alliance comes into yiew directed by the same 
dass of men. 

During the past summer the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America sent forth 40 “clerical ambassadors” to 19 
countries of Europe to promote international understanding and 
good-will, and to say to the European leaders that “the United 
States has more people that want a League of Nations than it 
bas who do not.” 


In fact, were it not that the Federal Council is said to have 


commissioned these “ambassadors,” the public might have sup- 
posed that they were part of the heavily financed propaganda that 
so persistently tried to influence the United States Senate to 
adopt the League without reference to American interests. 


“Tt goes without saying that the World Alliance believes in the 
League of Nations,” says one of its promoters. “We regret that 
our nation has not entered into the League,” says another. One 
religious paper speaks of their mission as “an endeavor to restore 
the shattered confidence in the United States on ‘the part of the 
peoples who have been shocked at our failure to enter the 
League.” Another represents them as feeling “a moral obligation 
to repair the damage ‘in the fabrie of international good-will 
caused by the failure of the politicians at Washington to measure 
up to their opportunity in this world crisis.” <A third adds the 
hope that their efforts “may furnish the basis for such brother- 
hood and understanding as shall make future wars impossible.” 
In a word, they went forth to “internationalize the ideals of 
Christ,” and who, it may be asked, could desire more? 


We have examined such of the literature of this alliance as has 
come into our hands, but have found little to show that its lead 
ers have any true understanding of the Bible. They seem 
oblivious to the fact that it has expressed itself about a League 
of Nations or said anything about wars continuing until the end 
of the age. Their idea of “brotherhood” is vitally different from 
that of the New Testament, and the purpose and plan of their 
ambassadorship to Europe is as far as the poles from that of 
their predecessors who, at the beginning, were led forth by the 
Holy Ghost into the same territory. Their motives are good, 
surely, to promote the spirit of peace and good-will, to settle 
international disputes, to substitute co-operation for competition, 
and service and sacrifice for greed and gain. 


But why not leave some of these things for those better fitted 
to undertake them? Why this emphasis on the secondary rather 
than the primary things of the gospel? Why deal in high-sound- 
ing things like “commissions” and “programs.” and “groups.” and 
“international relationships,” and “world friendships,” and 
“world order,” when there is something so much more simple and 
yet so much more important to be done first? Something much 
more in harmony with the calling of the Christian minister, and 
which if it be not done by him, both in season and out of season, 
then by whom is it likely to be done? Something for which the 
people of the world are perishing and which yet can be given 
them “without money and without price’? Something that will 
set a healthful and reassuring example to the statesmen of all 
nations, and especially to those “politicians at Washington” that 
in supposed fidelity to their oaths and in mistaken love for their 
country have so shocked the rest of the world? 

Does any regenerated and Bible-taught minister believe that 
the objectives of this World Alliance can be accomplished other 
than by the preaching of the gospel and the teaching of the Word 
of God? Why, then, deceive the world, why pervert the true 
mission of the Church, why dishonor her glorified Head by “pro 
grams” of this character? 

O. this lust of engaging in big things, this craze of interna- 
tionalism that has seized upon labor, and then upon politics, and 
now upon the Church! It is the old temptation of the wilderness, 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, will I give 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 


Would Have Southern Farmers Get Busy. 
CHARLES P. HAYWARD, Southern Pines, N. C. 


In an article in the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD of September 30 
Mr. W. L. Finch of Wilson, N. C., wrote “How Cotton and To- 
bacco Growers Have Been Clubbed by Lack of Bank Credit.” 
I wonder if the Southern planter realizes how the grain situa- 
tion has been handled for the past three years? When the basic 
price of wheat was fixed at $2.26 (which, in my judgment, was 40 
cents too high and an imposition on the American people), Mr. 
Hoover urged the use of corn; result, corn sold at $1.56, oats 
$1.04, and notwithstanding the fact that 1917, 1918, 1919 crops 
were the largest ever produced. 

The banks found a way to extend credit to the Western specu- 
lator, as evidenced by the fact that in June, 1920, the Federal 
Reserve Board notified the national banks to strengthen their 
position. 

The national banks called the loans of the Western speculators, 
with the result that grain has dropped from 40 to 70 cents per 
bushel. 

Judging from what I know about market conditions as 
played by Wall Street, I should say that Wall Street unquestion- 
ably has been selling your cotton. More plainly speaking, selling 
cotton short, trying to depress prices and frighten the farmers. 
Then when the farmers are sufficiently frightened to sell their cot- 
ton at less than cost of production, they start buying to cover 
their short sales and keep on buying until they have all they 
want. Then the price is gradually bid up, and when it gets up 
about 10 cents they sell. In this way they have made 20 cents 
per pound, 10 cents down and 10 cents up. 

I consider the ticker quotations a great injustice to the people, 
and more particularly to the farmer, as the markets are rigged 
by the professional speculator, who really makes more money 
than the farmer, who has all the work and risk. 

Prices of commodities, such as grain, cotton, etc., may be sta- 
bilized by prohibiting ticker quotations and making it a misde- 
meanor punishable by five years’ imprisonment for anyone other 
than a legitimate dealer in the actual commodity to buy or sell. 

It is the speculation in futures that works the damage to farm- 
ers and the American people. The farmers should demand of a 
candidate for Congress that he should pronounce unquestionably 
that he will endorse and stand back of a bill to prohibit ticker 
quotations and speculation in the necessities of ife. 

With such a bill in effect and enforced, prices would be stabil- 
ized and governed entirely by supply and demand within a few 
cents per pound or bushel. I have only touched on the edge of 
the remedy. Many details are to be worked out. But I have 
shown that the farmer does not get a square deal, and that he 
has the power to right the wrong. Compare prices of cotton and 
grain today. Cotton selling at less than cost of production. 
Grain selling at a handsome profit. 


Southern farmers, get busy! 


To Give Facts About Alluvial Lands. 


Memphis, Tenn., November 15—[Special.]—The aim of two 
new booklets soon to be ready for distribution by the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association of Memphis is to change the old ideas 
that have obtained so long about the alluvial or delta lands of 
the immediate Lower Mississippi Valley—lands that one time 
were looked upon as bottom lands. One of the booklets will deal 
with the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, the home of long-staple cotton, 
known wherever cotton is grown. The other will deal with sim- 
ilar lands in Eastern Arkansas and Eastern Louisiana. Each 
booklet will contain 64 pages, with more than 100 illustrations. 
The text will be a series of articles by recognized authorities on 
the alluvial region’s soil, crops, health, climate, roads, levees, 
drainage, artesian water, schools, markets, livestock, ete. Both 
booklets will be ready for distribution in December. In addition 
to being sent to homeseekers in all parts of the United States, they 
will be furnished to libraries, reading-rooms and to schools and 
colleges, some of which last year used another of the association's 
booklets, “The Call of the Alluvial Empire,” as a textbook for 
geography classes. 
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The Slaughter of the Innocents 


“Three and a half million children call to the 
heart and resources of America for these daily sup- 
plies, not available in their own countries, that are 
vital to their survival and to the rebuilding of their 
physical well-being. 

“Our resources will be exhausted in January. 

“We must not step aside and permit the spectre 
of death, in the form of hunger and cold, to haunt 
these helpless ones this winter, yet we cannot con- 
tinue without help. * * * 





“This is a charge on the American heart, and 
America cannot fail in her solicitude for these little 


ones, 
“Twenty-three million dollars must be raised 
without delay, and remembering the new heart 


you put into the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
in the dark hours of 1916, I come to you again.” 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


From a letter to The Literary Digest, 


In immediate reponse the following editorial was pub- 
lished in The Literary Digest of October 30: 


HEN JESUS CHRIST CAME UPON THE 
W\ earth, nearly two thousand years ago, to save 

all mankind, his mere coming seemed to inter- 
fere with the material interests of a few people of 
that period, notably King Herod, who promptly de- 
forth 
his soldiers with orders to slay all the children of 


cided to dispose of this “interloper,” and sent 
two years old and under. Thus was consummated the 
most atrocious crime against innocent childhood ever 
committed up to that time. It has come down to us 
through all the ages in song and story, and master 
painters have pictured it on marvelous canvases. 


Today passing in review, as we look out through 
the windows of our comfortable homes in this great 
and happy land, are three and a half millions of help- 
less children, the innocent victims of the greatest war 
that has ever afflicted humanity. It matters not, as 
we gauze in the direction of these children, that our 
eves must stretch across three thousand miles of 
ocean; we still can see them and we still can hear 
them, if we wish to do so; and we cannot help hear- 
ing the tragic appeal in their voices and seeing their 
tiny arms stretched out to us, and their searching eyes 
looking into our souls, as they say, “Help us, or we 
And, if we fail to listen to this great call 
of three and a half millions of God’s helpless children ; 


perish.” 


if we close our eyes and ears te this great demand 
of duty, we shall be just as guilty of the “slaughter 
of the innocents” as was Herod, nearly two thousand 
years ago. 


In these death and filled with 


tragedies too deep for tears, a sum of human suffer- 


lands, swept by 
ing is being written greater perhaps than for all ages 
gone by. The mind grows numb and the heart sick 
from a constant recital of tales of such tragedy as it 
is difficult to believe the twentieth century could hold. 

And so, when we received a letter from Mr. Hoover, 
telling us that America must not allow death in the 
form of hunger and cold to come to these three and a 
half millions helpless children, our soul was stirred 


and the hot blood surged up in our heart. We felt 
it was our imperative duty to use all the power God 
has given us to aid this noble-hearted American in 
continuing the work of saving human lives to which 
he has devoted unsparingly, and at great personal 
sacrifice, his tremendous energy and administrative 
genius during the past six years, in which time he 
and his American colleagues have administered two 
billions of dollars of relief funds from all parts of 
the world with a total overhead expense of only three 
eighths of one per cent., with no remuneration to the 
American directors. Now he asks us all to help save 
the children who are in imminent danger of starva- 
tion this coming winter. 


wrecked homes, 
and farms, and crowded with 
masses of refugees without sustaining food for chil- 
dren, through the destruction of livestock; seeds for 


There they are, in the midst of 
factories; in cities 


planting, raw materials, tools and machinery gone; 


great areas with everything burned, or looted, or 
smashed; vast unemployment for workers; no means 
of subsistence: a land of economic ruin, of mutilated 
life and lingering death; and in the midst of it all— 


the little children. 


In long lines they are waiting at the American 
Will the food be there for them? Will 
There are no happy, healthy 


food kitchens. 
they be turned away? 
faces in those long lines—not one. You have seen 
rags and barefooted children, but never so many little 
boys and girls literally drest in tatters. Soon it will 
be very, cold, and for those bare little feet and legs and 
arms there is nothing at home to put on. 


Ilollow faces and shrunken bodies are so common 
that their real condition does not become evident until 
we inquire more closely, and then we find that most 
of them are from one to five years back in their 
growth. Children of eight years old have not reached 
the normal size of two and a half. They are just 
learning to stand alone. Others almost as old cannot 
Their arms, and legs, and 
spines, and chests are twisted and warped. The flesh 
It is surprising 


yet stand on their feet. 


and skin are shriveled on their bones. 
that life can still exist there. If they can have food 
they will gradually regain their health and strength, 
but with most of them it is a question of now or 


never. Starvation and tuberculosis will not wait. 


In Poland alone a million five hundred thousand 
such children must be cared for. In Latvia and Es- 
thonia the people are living mostly on a diet made 
from potato-flour, oat-flour and sawdust. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, in Hungary, in Austria, and in other coun- 
tries of central and southeastern Europe, two millions 
more are in dire need of food; and who stops to ask 
regarding creed, or race, or nationality when a little 
child is starving? Children are just children the 


world over, and the great American heart is big 


enough to care for them all. 


i 
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But the appeal now is not for all. The three and 
a half millions of children in immediate danger of 
starvation, if this organization fails, who must have 
food at once, are only a fraction of the total number. 
The hungry children of those destitute countries have 
been examined by competent physicians, and only 
those whose wasted little bodies are reduced to the 
minimum weight, and whose endurance of hunger has 
reached the end which merges into actual starvation, 
are admitted to the American kitchens and given onc 
meal aday. It is hard to turn away thousands of hun- 
gry boys and girls—to hear them ask, pleadingly, “Do 
I weigh too much?” “Am T not thin enough?’ “Can't 


I come any more?” But this restricting of food to the 
extreme cases is compulsory, because there isn’t 


enough for all. 


And these neediest ones cannot reach the kitchens 
through the cold winds and the snow barefooted and 
in the pitiful rags which form only a partial covering 
for their bodies. They must have clothes. Each out 
fit consists of one pair of warm woolen stockings, one 
pair of boots and a little overcoat. This one meal a 
day, and these boots, stockings and little coats can 
be supplied only if awe gire them. If we do not, the 
slaughter of the innocents by cold and starvation will 
be appalling. 


Among the more than two million men and women 
who will read this page there is not one—there cannot 
be a single one—whose heart will not respond gladly 
and eagerly to the challenge of this great need. We 
are asked, you with us, to co-operate with Mr. Hoover 
in raising twenty-three million dollars to feed and 
clothe these children and save them from death this 
winter. It can be done. It shall be done! THE 
LITERARY DIGEST knows its readers and the deep 
earnestness, the quick sympathy, the great-hearted 
generosity they always show when any real human 
need calls to them. You have never been called upon 
in vain. We are counting on you now with a great 
confidence. We know, also, how truly you represent 
the American spirit, which beats in the hearts of a 
hundred and three millions more in this big land of 


plenty, a spirit which leaps ready at every such call, 
and is never weary in well-doing. We are not a hermit 
nation, isolated from the world, when suffering and 
want cry out to us from anywhere under the sun. A 
great, a beautiful and heart-sustaining hope supports 
these stricken people—America will come to their re- 
lief. For in the far places of the earth, where famine 
stalks, one name, and one alone, is Synonymous with 


rescue and hope—and that name is America. 


The small individual unit of ten dollars will pro 
vide the coat, and boots, and stockings, and one meal a 
day for one child this winter. We urge our readers 
we urge everyone whose eyes are on these words—to 
give quickly as many of these units as possible te buy 
for themselves that precious and priceless thing, the 
life of a little child—2s many of them as they can, and 
everyone will be a shining star in an eternal crown. 
It was the Divine Lover of little children, who came 
to earth as a little child, and who reigns now as the 
King of Glory, who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, ve have done it unto 


Me.” Tle does not forget, nor tail to reward 


So deeply do we ourselves feel the urgency of this 
great need, knowing all the facts, that we should feel 
a heavy burden of guilt if we did not go beyond any 
thing we have felt possible heretofore in order to save 
these innocent children from = suffering and death. 
Therefore, THE LITERARY DIGEST will start this 
fund with the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars to 
feed and clothe twenty-five hundred little boys and 
girls this winter. What an inspiration it will be to 
all of us—what an inspiration and erample to many 
thousands who may be uncertain how much to give 
if in the very first week there shall be a great shower 
of checks for one thousand dollars, for five thousand 
dollars, for ten thousand dollars, as well as a deluge 
of smaller amounts, to send the fund rolling on toward 
the necessary twenty-three millions. Let us all see 
again what the father’s heart is like in this great rich 
land of America. Let us have again a wondrous 
revelation of the heart of American motherhood. Let 
us have a great outpouring of love and helpfulness in 


the name of Him, who said, “Feed my lambs! 


President-Elect Harding, in a Great-Hearted Response, 
Sets an Example for All Americans 


In the midst of the flood of telegrams, telephone calls and election returns pouring in upon him from every part 


of the United States, Mr. Harding turned from it all to write and dispatch the following telegram from his home: 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, NEW YORK CITY: 


Marion, Ohio, November 4, 1920. 


I have just now read your splendid appeal to the people of America in behalf of three and a half 
millions of unfortunate children in Central and Southeastern Europe, who are the helpless victims of 


the great war. Because such a movement for relie 


reveals the true heart of America, because it bespeaks 


an American desire to play a great people’s part in relieving and restoring God’s own children, I want to 


commend and support your noble undertaking. In 


seeking God's blessing for ourselves I am sure He will 


bless us the more abundantly if we share our good fortune in acts of sympathy and human fellowship. 
I wish you a success which will reveal anew the unselfishness of our great people. I am forwarding you my 


check for two thousand five hundred dollars by mail today, 


Make all checks payable to “The Literary Digest Child-Feeding 


(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 


Fund,” and mail them direct to The Literary Digest. 


Every remittance will be acknowledged, and Vhe Literary Digest will be responsible for every dollar contributed, to see 
that it goes, without one penny deducted, to the purpose for which it is given. Address— 


Child-Feeding, THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Great Display of Apples at Asheville Show 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FORMED AT RECENT WIDELY 
ATTENDED AND SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT—THE INDUSTRY TO BE PUT ON BETTER BASIS. 


By WabE H. Harris, Editor Charlotte Observer. 


Two agencies in promotion of the apple industry in North Caro- 
lina were the outcome of the recent apple show held in Asheville. 
One was the organization of the North Carolina Horticultural 
Society, with H. P. Corwith president, and the other was the 
organization of a marketing association with a capital of $5000, 
which wilt! furnish avenues for the sale of the North Carolina 
orchard products. 

The wastage in fruit the past season because of absence of 
marketing facilities was enormous, and was brought into empha- 
sis by the apple show. Another probable outcome which will 
operate to elimination of waste, and, in addition, stimulate fur- 
ther development of orchard properties, is the location at Ashe- 
ville of a factory for utilization of orchard by-products by a large 
manufacturing concern, whose agent is now making investigation 
of the possibilities in that section. If this factory is established 
in the Asheville district it will call for an orchard output of 400 
to 500 cars of apples a year. Yet another yaluable result of the 
show is the establishment by two members of the newly organ- 
ized sales association of an exhibit of North Carolina apples at 
Jacksonville for several months, the Jacksonville exhibit being 
practically a duplicate of the Asheville show. The North Caro- 
lina product is therefore to be brought under the personal 
observation of the tourists that flock to Florida for the winter 
from all parts of the country, and the developing industry in 
North “Carolina must receive immense advantage through this 
system of advertising. Furthermore, the Asheville show has 
served to bring the North Carolina apple and the yast possibili 
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AT THE ASHEVILLE APPLE SHOW. 


ties of apple culture in the soil and climate of this State under 
nation-wide discussion, for the display of apples at Asheville was 
the greatest event of the sort that has ever been known in this 
part of the country. 

The Asheville apple show was promoted by the Board of Trade 
of that city in co-operation with the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the apple growers of 17 counties. It was liberally 
financed, and the displays, in quantity, variety and quality, were 
a revelation to even the home people. The show was held under 
two tents, one being devoted exclusively to the apple exhibit and 
the other to the science and machinery of modern orcharding, 
itself being in the nature of a school in. horticulture. The horti- 
culturists of the State Agricultural Department were on hand in 
full force, the State Geological Survey had its agents there, and 
the Federal Government loaned men and exhibits. As the good 
road is a necessary adjunct to apple raising and marketing, both 
the State and Federal Government had models and literature and 
practical good-roads instruction on hand in abundance. rhe 
public not only received enlightenment on the score of what the 
apple growers of the State have been doing, but the apple growers 
themselves received inspiration and instruction which will stand 
them in good stead. It was manifest that great advancement had 
been made in orcharding in this State, and it was equally mani- 
fest that a decided impetus was given the industry by the show. 

The contributors to the show were what might be classed as 
professional orchardists, and the fruits they placed on exhibition 
gave very good evidence to the intensive character of orcharding 
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engaged in by the growers in this State in recent years. Not 
only have modern methods of gathering the fruit been applied, 
put particular care has developed in the system of’ packing. The 
North Carolina fruit is now being sent to the markets under the 
most approved packing methods. 

It was but a few years ago that the North Carolina farmers 
went into apple cultivation on a business basis. Such orchards 
as existed were of the volunteer kind, left to take care of them- 
selves, with no attention to pruning or spraying, but there are 
now developed or in course of development some of the largest 
tracts of orchard lands in the country. One of these is located on 
Elk Mountain, within five miles of Asheville, where 20,000 trees 
are under cultivation in one tract, and from which the crop the 
past season amounted to around 80,000 bushels. In the adjoin- 
ing county of Haywood there is a tract of 10,000 trees, from 
which 30,000 bushels were gathered last summer. There are 
25,000 trees on the Holstein Orchard, at Alta Pass, this orchard 
being promoted by the Clinchfield Railroad. Orchards of 10,000 
and 5000 trees abound in all of the 17 counties that were repre- 
sented in the show, and it is encouraging to note that as the 
Clinchfield people are lending their assistance to the apple grow- 
ers along its lines, the Southern Railway Co. is giving active co- 
operation to the industry along its lines. 

The progress being made by the North Carolina orchardists is 
indicated in the varieties cultivated. There was on exhibition at 
Asheville, in the most attractive manner of display, apples of the 
following varieties: Grimes, Rome Beauties, Albemarles, Buck- 
inghams, Ben Davis, Delicious, Fallswater, Gilliflower, Hoover, 
Black Twig, Limbertwig, Staymen Winesap, Virginia Beauties, 
York Imperial, Ganos, Arkansas Black, Kinnard, Ebon Beauties, 
Bonums, Shockley, Dula Beauties, and dozens of specialized 
orchard products to which the growers have given names that 
have struck individual fancy. 

The scope of territory over which the apple industry has spread 
is best indicated in the locality and names of the exhibitors. 
These included F. H. Cogburn of Cruso: John S. Bowen of Alta 
Pass; L. R. Giles of Sandy Mush; Mrs. E. E. Mease, Cruso; T. W., 
R. N., L. N., W. 1, L. A. and J. W. Cogburn, Cruso; Bolling 
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MADE IN THE ART OF 


Hall, Waynesville; Henry P. Corwith, Saluda; J. J. Reagan, 


- Weaverville; J. P. Parker, Black Mountain; G. R. Triplett, 


Maple Springs; C. C. Smoot, Sons & Co., Moravian Falls; C. W. 
Robinson and H. H. Morehouse, Oakwoods; Miss Sanders, Sa- 
luda; Rev. John Ingle, Blowing Rock; J. K. Hill, Henderson- 
ville; K. IT. Davis, Saluda; N. A. Miller, Taylorsville; Chas. I. 
Merrick, Beach; N. A. Coggins, Swannanoa; W. B. Wray, Burns- 
ville; A. M. Frye, Bryson City; Miss Lizzie Green, Cruso; Dr. 
J. B. Irving, Burnsville; S. W. Black, Bryson City; Miss Tocoa 
Sanders, Saluda; Josey Cogburn, Cruso; Mrs. T. P. Gaston, 
Candler; Miss Rankin, T. L. Perry and J. F. Bledsoe, Asheville ; 
Appalachian Indian School, Penland; C. A. Webb, Mrs. J. T. 
Bledsoe, Miss Gillis, Asheville; Boone Commercial Club, by J. B. 
Horton, Boone; Mrs. B. L. Patton, Asheville; Mrs. M. S. Wallis, 
Arden; R. W. Gray, Robbinsville; Mrs. W. C. McConnell, Ashe- 
ville; J. J. Lowe, Poors Knob; J. D. Woody, Green Mountain ; 
Patton O. Parker, Swannanoa; Mrs. George Glenn and George 
Glenn, Arden; R. L. Blackwelder, Brevard; Fred A. Wilkerson, 
Biltmore; G. L. Stanfield, Cullasalia; A. T. Davis, Cowan; J. 
Roy Woody, Spring Creek; B. W. Hall, Canton; B. L. Merrell, 
Edneyville; Roaring Gap Fruit Farm, State Road; P. S. Moore, 
Edneyville; Buena Vista Orchards, Gilreath; W. N. Hughes, 
Murphy; P. S. Ward, Flat Rock; Hogan Eubanks, Asheville ; 
D. F. Hunt, Edneyville; Corwith & Bailey, Saluda; D. P. Moss, 
Hendersonville; W. E. Moss, Hendersonville; Bushy Mountain 
Orchard Co., Taylorsville; C. N. Robinson, Taylorsville; Dr. J. 
S. Brown, Hendersonville. 

The great drawback to the apple industry in this State of 
prolific opportunities has been the lack or organized marketing 
facilities. Thousands of bushels of the finest apples in the world 
were permitted to go to waste on and under the trees the past 
season. It has been the custom in years past for agents of com 
mission houses to go through the apple section and buy the crop 
on the trees. Last season no agents came about. Labor was 
scarce, and the cost of getting the apples to market was prohibi- 
tive. While the people in the cities were paying five and ten 
cents each for apples at the fruit stands, the farmers in the 
mountain sections were offering their crops at 25 cents a barrel. 








PACKING BY NORTH CAROLINA ORCHARDISTS. 
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The case of Major Zeb Vance, son of the late Senator Vance, is 
typical. Major Vance owns several orchards in the vicinity of 
Black Mountain, and last season he did not sell a barrel. The 
entire product of his orchards went to waste. He had become 


discouraged with results of the previous couple of years and had 
abandoned pruning and spraying as unprofitable occupations, but 
with an organization that promises to lead him to a market with 
his fruit, he may be depended upon, as may others in that section, 
to get back to the orchard. And here comes in the importance of 


——_ 


the selling organization which was the outcome of the Asheville 
apple show. 

The apple production in North Carolina ‘in 1917 was 6,159,000 
bushels. This was increased to 8,000,000 bushels in 1920. At an 
estimated market price of $1.50 a bushel, this crop should have 
netted the State $10,400,000, but as it was, only 12 per cent of 
this crop was marketed. The by-products factory and the selling 
agency are expected to operate to the prevention of this waste in 
the future, 





THE FOOT RULE SHOWS THE ENORMOUS SIZE ATTAINED BY CERTAIN VARIETIES OF NORTH CAROLINA APPLES 


$500,000 All-Rail Shipment of Cotton to New 
England. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 9—[Special.]—The largest all-rail 
shipment of cotton on record has left Atlanta and is on its way to 
mills of New England. It was made by the firm of J. J. William- 
son & Co., and is valued at $500,000. 

Routed over the Seaboard Air Line, it will take the train of 40 
cars, carrying the compressed cotton, between three and five days 
to make the trip, as against the three to seven weeks required in 
making the journey via the ports of Savannah, New Orleans or 
Galveston. 

In the past the all-rail movement of cotton has been small, 
according to Mr. Williamson, head of the firm making the ship- 
ment, and this huge consignment marks an epoch in Southern 
commerce. This step will also have its effect in developing in- 
terior against port concentration of cotton. 

Mr. Williamson holds that the time saved by transporting over- 
land will more than equalize the added cost in rail shipment, 
which is about two cents per hundredweight higher than the water 
rate. He also points out that the quicker arrival at the mills will 
release about half a million dollars which otherwise would have 
been tied up for several weeks, which will operate to the benefit 
of the planter and tend to stabilize the market. 

“Experience has convinced us of the importance of Atlanta as 
a concentration point,” stated Mr. Williamson, ‘‘and the overland 
shipment will, we believe, emphasize the advantage of Atlanta as 
an interior market. No other city is so well situated, from the 
standpoints of geography and rail facilities, for the assembling 
and compressing of cotton for reshipment to Eastern points. 

“Its advantages over water shipment are patent. The difficulty 
heretofore, so far as Atlanta is concerned, has been the lack of 
Now we believe that the disadvantage has been 
proved an advantage, since we propose to place cotton in Boston 
within 96 hours after it leaves this point.” 

The Williamson Company has established a traffic department, 
under the supervision of J. T. Hiers, an old railroad man. 


water facilities. 


Southern Rice Growers Will Market Crops Through 
Central Committee. 


New Orleans, La., November S—[Special.]—Under plans formu 
lated by the Rice Growers’ Association, Southern Rice Growers’ 
Association, the River Rice Growers’ Association and the Arkan- 
sas Rice Growers’ Association the product will be marketed by 
a central selling committee after being turned over to it by the 
growers and sent to the mills for cleaning. The charge will be $1 
a barrel. The mills have agreed to make advances of $3 a barrel 
on No. 1 and No. 2 Blue Rose, and proportionate advances on 
other grades according to value. They will be reimbursed after 
disposing of the clean rice. The balance of the proceeds will be 
turned over to the growers by the central committee. 

It is estimated that the total value of rice to be handled in 
this manner will be between $35,000,000 and $50,000,000, repre- 
senting approximately 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 barrels. The plan 
provides for the exclusive use of the mills and their warehouses 
and elevators. 

The mills will aid in selling the product and co-operate in every 
way, including the circularization of the trade and sending sam- 
ples to prospective buyers and brokers. The mills will contribute 
for advertising 5 cents a barrel for all rice delivered to them. 


No Unemployment Reported in West Virginia. 


Charleston, W. Va., November 13—[Special.]—While the de- 
mand for unskilled labor in West Virginia at the end of October 
was not what might be termed urgent, yet such a demand existed, 
and there was little or no unemployment at any point in the 
State. In fact, there was a normal demand-for both skilled and 
unskilled labor, especially in the coal fields, that applying to both 
union and non-union fields. While miners are needed in the vari- 
ous fields at the present time, some coal operators are of the 
belief that shutdowns may not be infrequent after the first of the 
year because of lack of orders, especially if there is a continuance 
of mild weather. 
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Savannah to Be Great Center of Both Import and 
Export Trade as Result of New Coal Company’s 
Activities. 

Savannah, Ga., November 15—[Special.]—Not only will the 
port of Savannah be developed as the largest coal export center 
of the Southeast with the culmination of plans of the Savannah 
Coal & Dock Co., but it is announced aluminum ores and nitrates 
will be imported through the port, being brought here on vessels 
that have carried coal abroad. 

As outlined in the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, this new company 
recently purchased the Foundation Company’s site on the Savan- 
nah River, four miles above this city, consisting of 520 acres, and 
will install a complete coal-handling plant with a capacity of from 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 tons yearly. This plant will include track- 
age facilities for 2250 cars, a slip 200 feet wide and 2500 feet 
long and having a depth of 31 feet for docking of vessels, and four 
loading units of 7500 tons capacity daily. 

Within a month coal will be handled over the company’s tem- 
porary docks, and the permanent plant will be completed within 
ayear. The company has already opened offices in Savannah, and 
has handled a million dollars’ worth of business over the Taggart 
docks. 

It was learned here last week from Vice-President McIntyre 
that the French Government was indirectly interested in the enter- 
prise. Jules Cablat, for eight years Minister of Marine of France, 
was a2 moving spirit in organizing the company, and Lillelund & 
Guldager, a French firm, will be exclusive agents in France. Not 
only will coal be exported to France, but throughout the world, 
according to Mr. McIntyre. 

The company and certain of its trade allies are vitally inter- 
ested in aluminum and nitrate mines, the former being imported 
from France and Norway and the latter from Chile. One of these 
allied companies operates a fleet of 12 vessels and another has a 
fleet of half that size. These vessels will carry export coal, and 
carry profitable return cargoes of aluminum and nitrate. 

The company has purchased no coal fields. The supply will be 
drawn from Tennessee, Kentucky and Alabama. The cost of the 
entire plant will not exceed $3,000,000, so it is stated by repre- 
sentatives of the company in Savannah. 


1,000,000 Pounds of Wool and Mohair Shipped to 
Boston Market. 


Mertzon, Tex., November 12—[Special.]—Consignment of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds of wool and mohair of the 1920 
spring clip to Boston, Mass., buyers by the West Texas Wool 
and Mohair Association of Mertzon is one of the most notable 
features of that industry in Texas for the last several months. 
It is the first shipment of wool and mohair that has been made 
from West Texas since last spring, when George Richardson of 
San Angelo sent about 1,000,000 pounds of wool to Eastern mills. 
The wool and mohair now being consigned from Mertzon repre- 
sents approximately one-half the clips concentrated here. Thirty- 
three cars were required to move the shipment to Galveston, from 
which port shipment is being made to Boston by water. 

When wool was bringing 6S cents a pound in April and May, 
before the market broke, the West Texas Wool and Mohair Asso- 
ciation sold about 150,000 pounds of wool to various firms. The 
1920 accumulation at Mertzon has been far greater than ever 
before, only about 1,000,000 pounds being stored in 1919. 

Fayette Tankersley of Mertzon is president and J. D. Sugg of 
San Angelo is vice-president of the association. These men, with 
D. E. Hughes, W. M. Noelke of Mertzon, H. C. Noelke of Shef- 
field, S. M. Oglesby of Mertzon and N. D. Blackstone, comprise 
the board of directors. 


The Calera, steamship of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., ar- 
rived at Baltimore last week with 1600 tons of manganese ore 
and a partial cargo of general merchandise. Of the manganese, 
600 tons was loaded at Hongkong and 1000 tons at Calcutta. 
The bulk of the ship's cargo was discharged at New York some 
days ago when the ship arrived by way of the Red Sea and Suez 
Canal. At Baltimore the Calera will load a general cargo and 
then sail to San Francisco. 


Harvesters and Mowing Machines to Be Manufac- 


tured at Louisville. 
Louisville, Ky., November 12—T[Special.]—The manufacture 
of harvesters and mowing machines will be started early in the 
new year by B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc. This marks the comple- 
tion of additions practically doubling the capacity of the Avery 
plant, following the company’s purchase of the right to manufac- 
ture the Champion line of harvesting machinery of the Inter 
national Harvester Co. 

The Avery company has erected a new foundry, an extension 
of the old foundry used in its plant for the production of tillage 
implements, storage warehouse for raw material parts, a four 
story brick and concrete finished-goods warehouse, a steel dry 
lumber shed and an assembling-room. It has extended its forge 
shop, shear shop and paint shop. A quarter of a mile of addi- 
tional switches has also been constructed. 

Next year the company expects to produce 1200 carloads of 
machinery, which will be shipped to all parts of the world. Floor 
capacity will be increased by 200,000 square feet of space, and by 
January an additional 200 men will have been added to the Avery 
force since the additions were started. More will be taken on 
later. 

When the International Harvester’s Champion line was taken 
over by the Avery company it was arranged that the manufac- 
ture of these implements should be continued at Springfield, O.., 
until necessary plant buildings had been erected in Louisville. 
Machine parts are now being turned out at the Louisville plant. 
and after the first of the year assembling begins. B. F. Avery 
& Sons have been manufacturing plows and tillage implements in 
Louisville for more than half a century, now having branch 
agencies in Buenos Aires and 20 other representatives in South 
America, besides salaried agents in Europe, South Africa and 
Mexico. 


$1,000,000 Theater and Office Building for Kansas 
City. 

Kansas City, Mo., November 12—[Special.]—A_ reinforced 
concrete office and theater building will be constructed in this 
city at Mani and 14th Streets at a cost of $1,000,000. The 
general contract has been awarded to Thompson-Starrett Co., 
Chicago, Ill. C. N. and George L. Rapp of Chicago are the 
architects. 

The building will have floors of marble, tile and cement, and 
a composition roof. It will be heated throughout by steam, 
lighted by electricity, and have a complete plumbing system. In 
addition, a refrigerating system will be installed at a cost of 
$40,000. There will be freight and passenger elevators. 

The theater is being erected by the Orpheum Theater Circuit, 
of which Martin Beck of New York city is president. 


Mobile to Push Port Development. 


Mobile, Ala., November 15—I[ Special. ] 
feat at the polls of the port amendment, providing for increasing 
shipping facilities at Mobile, efforts will be redoubled to meet the 


Despite the recent de- 


seaport’s immediate needs with the aid of the municipality rather 
than the State. 
Arlington docks, on which the city has already expended $500,000. 


This may be accompanied by completion of the 


Other units may be considered to take care of the increasing com- 
merce in order that the port may not be “bottled up.” It is 
pointed out that at least 5000 feet of the Arlington docks from 
the shore line should be completed as soon as possible, with a pier 
and warehouse for storing cargo. The original project is S300 


feet. 


Stationery, Office Equipment, Optical Goods. 

Il, KoPENAGUE, 9 Rue De Prony (17e), Paris, Franee.—I am inter 
ested in stationery of all kinds, loose-leaf price- books, lead pencils 
of every description, pencil sharpeners, small machines for every 
use in offices, also everything that refers to the optical industry 
viz.. small pieces, field and opera glasses, small magnifying glasses, 
In spite of the rate of exchange, transactions can be done with 
American manufacturers should they give us lowest possible prices, 
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The Business of a Banker Is to Create Credit 


MONETARY CRISES OF THE PAST DUE TO LACK OF CREDIT AND NOT TO OVERDUE 
EXPANSION—THE PUBLIC NEEDS SOUND KNOWLEDGE ON BANKING SUBJECTS IN 
ORDER TO COMBAT THE DEFLATION POLICY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


By JupGe Cnuas. E. CHIDsEY. 


The Federal Reserve 
Banquo’s ghost—it will not down. 
stage now, and must occupy the stage for some time to come, and 
this fact emphasizes the necessity of the public having sound 
knowledge, and hence a sound education, upon the correlative 
topics of banking and credit. It will look like rank heresy to 
ill-informed minds when I state that the most successful 
system of banking in the world today did not come into existence 
full grown, like Athene from the head of Zeus, but is the result 
of a slow process of evolution, the gradual accumulation of the 
experiences of past ages. Before one can clearly understand this 
evolution of credit he must have, first, a thorough knowledge of 
what is banking and what is credit. 

“Banking,” says MacLeod, “is a department of the great Sci- 
ence of Economics, or the Science of Exchanges, or Commerce in 
its widest extent and in all its forms and verities. * * * Eco- 
nomics is the science which treats of the Exchanges of all the 
different species of property. It is the science which treats of 
the laws which govern the relations of Exchangeable qualities, or 
the Principles and Mechanism of Commerce in all of its forms. 
It is sometimes called the Theory of Value or the Science of 
Wealth. 

“Banking is that department of the general science of Eco- 
nomics or Commerce which treats of the exchanges of Money for 
Credit, and Credit for Credit. 

“As Economics treats exclusively about things so far as they 
- are wealth, it is necessary to define clearly what is the technical 
meaning of Wealth. 

“Ancient writers unanimously hold that Exchangeability, or 
the capability of being bought and sold, is the sole essence and 
principle of Wealth, and that everything whatever which can be 
bought and sold or Exchanged is Wealth, whatever its nature 
may be. 

“Quantity means anything which can be measured; hence, an 
Economic quantity means anything whose value can be measured 
in Money. 

“The sole criterion, then, of anything being Wealth is, Can it 
be bought and sold? Can it be exchanged separately and inde- 
pendently of anything else? Can its value be measured in 
Money ? 

“Whether a thing is Wealth or not depends entirely upon 
Human Wants and Desires; that everything is Wealth where it 
is wanted and demanded; and that it is not Wealth where it is 
not wanted and Demanded. It is Human Wants and Desires 
which alone constitute Wealth; anything which people want, 
desire, demand and are willing to pay for, is Wealth, whatever 
its nature may be; and anything which no one wants and de- 
mands is not Wealth. Now, in instancing the Sciences as Wealth, 
that is, of course, a general term for LABOUR, because LA- 
BOUR, in economics, is any Exertion of HUMAN ABILITY or 
THOUGHT which is wanted, demanded and paid for. Thus the 
author of this dialogue expressly classes LABOUR under the 
term WEALTH. 

“So, J. B. Say says, ‘he who acquired a TALENT at the price 
of an annual sacrifice enjoys an accumulated capital, and this 
Wealth, though immaterial, is nevertheless so little fictitious that 
he daily exchanges the exercise of his art for gold and silver.’ 

‘Since it has been proved that IMMATERIAL PROPERTY, 
such as TALENTS and acquired PERSONAL ABILITIES, 
form an integral part of Social WEALTH.” 

“Say calls all species of Labour and Immaterial 
Wealth, because they are vendible products or commodities, but 
not embodied in any matter. WE may also call them PER- 
SONAL WEALTH,*because they are always the products of some 
PERSON.* 

“KNOWLEDGE has been called power—it is far more cer- 
tainly WEALTH. Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and the northern 
coast of Africa were among the richest and are now among the 
most miserable countries in the world, simply because they have 


Soard and its policy of “deflation” is like 
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fallen in the hands of people without a sufficiency of the Imma- 
terial sources of Wealth to keep up the material ones.°® 

“So Madam Campan inscribed over the Hall of Study in her 
establishment at St. Germain: 

“*TALENTS are the ornament of the rich, and the WEALTH 
of the poor.’ ’* 

It is not my purpose in this essay to give a resume of the 
evolution of credit, but only, so far as I can, make clear what is 
the nature of banks, banking, credit, wealth, ete., for until this 
is done any discussion of the history of these subjects would be 
an idle waste of words, and in doing this I must quote exten 
sively from the great masters of economical science of the last 
century, and to show how these definitions elucidate the problem 
of the Federal Reserve Bank and its relation to national and 
international finance. 

“The essential feature,’ continues MacLeod, “of all 
BANKS was this: The subscribers advanced the Money as a 
loan or MUTUUM, and thus it became the absolute property of 
the borrowers; and in exchange for their Money they received a 
CREDIT-—-i. e., a certificate, or promise to pay interest; and the 
very essence of ‘BANKING?’ is to receive money as a MUTUUM, 
and to give in Exchange for its Credits, Debts, Promises to pay, 
or Rights of action to demand an equal sum back again when 
they please. 

“The essential feature uc a ‘BANKER’ is that when his cus- 
tomers pay in money to their accounts, they cede the Property in 
the money to the Banker. The money placed with him is not a 
DEPOSITUM, or Bailment, but it is a MUTUUM,;; it is a Loan, 
or Sale, directly to himself. The ‘banker’ buys the money from 
his customer, and in Exchange for it he gives his customers a 
Credit, or Right of Action. He is at liberty to transfer to anyone 
he pleases. 

“Galieni says: ‘Banks began when men saw, from experience, 
that there was not sufficient money in specie for great Commerce 
and great enterprise. 

“*The first banks were in the hands of private persons, with 
whom the persons deposited money, and from whom they received 
Bills of Credit (fedi di credito), and who were governed by the 
same rules as the public banks now are. And thus the Italians 
have not only been fathers, and the masters, and the arbiters of 
Commerce, so that in all Europe they have been the depositaries 
of money, and are called ‘BANKERS’. 

“And this was always regarded as the essential feature of 
‘BANKING.’ Thus Marquardus says: ‘And by “BANKING” 
is meant certain species of trading in money, under the sanction 
of public authority, in which money is placed with bankers (who 
are also creditors and depositaries of money) for the security of 
creditors, and the convenience of debtors, in such a way that the 
property in the money passes to them; but always with the con- 
dition understood that anyone who places his money with them 
may have it back whenever he pleases.’ 


these 


“A ‘BANKER,’ therefore, always buys money with his own 
CREDIT, or by giving in exchange a right of action to demand 
back again an equal sum at any time; and, moreover, when he 
buys Commercial Debts or Discounts Commercial Bills of Ex- 
change, as it is technically termed, he does it exactly in a 
similar way—in exchange for the Bill of Exchange he gives his 
customer a Credit in his books, or the right to demand a sum 
cf money from him. Thus he buys one Debt, or Credit; and 
experience shows that his Credit may several times exceed 
the Cash in his possession. Thus the business of a ‘Banker’ 


is essentially to CREATE CREDIT. 
“The following is the true definition of a ‘Banker.’ 


‘“‘A BANKER is a trader whose business is to BUY MONEY 
and DEBTS by CREATING other DEBTS.’” 


Having shown in the preceding pages that a bank is an insti- 
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tution organized for the purpose of creating credit-buying and 
selling credit, and thereby maintaining a market for credit, it is 
needful that we show what is credit and how it operates to create 
and sustain Commerce. 

“CREDITUM: In Classical Latin,” says MacLeod in his 
“Theory of Credit,’ “CREDITUM means the material thing 
which is lent, whether money or anything else, and thus includes 
poth kinds of Loan, both the MUTUUM and COMMADATUM, 
and the word is also used in this sense in the Pandects. 

“In Roman Law, property which is lent to a person so that it 
becomes his property, like Money, Corn, Oil, ete., is termed a 
MUTUUM. 

“Property which is lent to a person so that he is only allowed 
to Use it, but does not acquire the Property in it, which remains 
in the Lender, is termed a COMMODATUM. 


“But in the Roman Law CREDITUM came to mean the Cred- 

itor’s Personal Right of Action against his Debtor, and is thus 
synonymous with Nomen. 
“In modern Law, Commerce and Economics, Credit primarily 
means Mercantile Character which a person enjoys, so that he 
can purchase goods, etc., without pay in actual money for them, 
put by giving his promise to pay at future time; and this Credit 
is included under the term Wealth by Demosthenes and all mod- 
ern Economists. 

“When a person who enjoys confidence makes a purchase in 
this way he Creates a Right of Action against himself. And this 
Right of Action is termed a CREDIT; in French, Créance, or a 
DEBT.’ 

“Hence a merchant’s Credit is purchasing Power, exactly as 
Money. The Merchant’s Purchasing Power is his Money and his 
Credit. They are both, therefore, equally wealth, by Mill’s defi- 
nition. When a merchant purchases goods with his Credit, 
instead of with money, his Credit is valued in money, because the 
seller of the goods accepts his Credit as equal in value to Money; 
his Credit is valued in Money exactly as his Labour may be. 
Hence, by Aristotle’s definition if Wealth, which is universally 
accepted, the merchant’s personal Credit is Wealth. 
thenes says: 

“*There being two kinds of WEALTH—MONEY and GEN- 
ERAL CREDIT—the greater is CREDIT, and we have it.’ 

Value in its original sense is a desire or affection of the mind 
towards some object. It means esteem or estimation. 

As Gloster says in Lear: “In the division of the Kingdom i 
appears not which of the Dukes he values most”: and so in 
Troilus and Cressida, Troilus says: “For what is aught but a 
‘tis Valued.” 

“To bring Value into Economics, a person must not only have 
an estimate of some obiect or property of his own, but he must 
have a Desire or Value for some thing which is in some one else’s 
possession, and be willing to give some of his own property in 
exchange for it. One person, however, cannot acquire an object 
which another person possesses without giving him in exchange 
for it some object which that other person Desires, Demands 
and Values. 

“If a Person brought a cargo of tobacco to a nation of non- 
smokers, it would have no value among them, because no one 
among them would desire or Demand it. 


So Demos- 


ot 


‘Rh 


“Tf a person brough a cargo of wine to a nation of teetotallers. 
it would have no Value, because no one among them would 
Desire or Demand it, and, therefore, no one would buy it. 

“Hence in every phenomenon of Economie Value, or Exchange 
there are two quantities and two Demands. and it is evident that 
the true Origin and cause of Value is Reciprocal Demand.” 

“Price is the Value of an Economic Quantity in Money or 
Credit. Now, if Money or Credit be very greatly increased or 
decreased in Quantity, the Price of All Economie Quantities may 
rise or fall, but they will preserve their relations among each 
other. 

“Hence, there may be a general rise or fall in prices. 

“But there can be no such thing as a general Rise or Fall in 
Values. Everything can no more rise or fall in Value, with 
respect to everything else, than, as Mill says, a dozen runners 
can each outrun the rest, or a hundred trees can each overtop 
each other. 

“Hence, it is clear that nothing can have a Fixed or Invariable 
Value, unless everything else has a Fixed and Invariable Value as 
well." 

“Now what is necessary in order that any quantity may be 


Exchangeable? Evidently that some one else should demand it. 
lf I offer something for sale, what is necessary in order that it 
should be sold? Simply that some one else should Desire or 
Demand it. It is, therefore, clear that Demand is the cause of 
Value or Exchangeability. Value, then, like Color, Sound and 
Odor, exists only in the Human Mind. There is neither Color, 
nor Sound, nor Odor in external nature—they exist only in the 
Human Mind. 

“It is demand or consumption and Labor which gives Value 
tv a product. It is not Labor which gives Value to the product, 
but the Demand for the product which gives Value to the Labor. 

“Hence it is not Labor which is the cause of Value, but the 
Value which is the inducement to Labor. It is not the Labor 
of the Producer which constitutes anything of Wealth, but the 
Tremand of the Consumer.”’” 

Thus at the risk of being prolix and tedious, I have given at 
length exhaustive definition of the principle terms of economics, 
such as banking, wealth, value, ete., an understanding of which 
is necessary for any clear understanding of any economic ques- 
tion which may be under discussion. 

In the foregoing argument we have seen that a bank is an 
institution created solely for the purpose of creating credit—a 
commodity by which the commerce of the world is carried on. 
It does not and cannot create values any more than it can 
create an atom of hydrogen or oxygen, and has nothing whatever 
to do with fixing prices or the ratio for the exchangeability of 
products. 

This was evidently the view of the National Monetary Com- 
mission, as in its report to Congress on the Sth of January, 1912, 
it says: 


“We propose to create an institution which can, among other 
things, conserve the Public Credit, issue properly-secured cir- 
culating notes, control movements of gold and foreign exchange, 
receive and disburse the Treasury balances, insure the co-opera- 
tion of all banks in the public interest, equalize banking and 
credit facilities in different sections of the country and to insure 
adequate assistance on reasonable terms to partially-developed 
communities, secure uniform rates‘of discount, prevent interrup- 
tions of domestic exchanges, provide means for replenishing cash 
reserves and for their concentration for use in any direction 
wherever needed, and establish standards of notes and bills or 
exchanges issued for agricultural or other purposes. It is true 
that we propose to create instrumentalities and provide new 
facilities for an expansion of credit, whenever this is necessary 
for the welfare of industries, or to prevent panics, or to avert 
dangerous monetary disturbances. We believe that credit, prop- 
erly organized and managed, is one of the most potent factors 
in the development of communities and nations. 

In none of the leading countries of Europe are there any stat- 
utlory limitations upon credit expansion. In fact, there is no 
limitation whatever, either by law or by custom. * * * We 
give to the Reserve Association effective means to check specula- 
tion and to prevent undue expansion through the power to ad- 
vance the discount rate. * * * The efficiency of the institu- 
tion will very largely partake of the character of those who will 
be chosen to manage it. In the management of financial insti- 
tutions the personal equation is of the utmost importance. A 
century of exceptionally sound and intelligent management has 
given the 
helds. 

“The plan which we propose is essentially an American system, 
scientific in its methods and democratic in its control.” 


sank of France the enviable position which is now 
* * * 


The business of banks is to create eredit, and they can no 
more create values than they can create an atom of hydrogen or 
oxygen, for values depend upon demand and are governed by 
laws whose foundations are laid in the mysterious depths of 
human nature, for no human power can regulate or control man’s 
desires. Banks can no more fix prices than they ean fix the 
courses of the stars. They may be restricting, or, what is the 
same thing, destroying credit, take from men temporarily the 
power of satisfying their desires by purchasing the commodities 
they desire, and thus by lessening demand cause a fall of values, 
and when this is done the value of everything else will fall in a 
like ratio. When credit is again restored, prices will again rise 
and fall in proportion as demand increases or decreases, and 
as demand increases or decreases the producer will increase or 
decrease the quantity of his products, and at the same time in- 
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crease or decrease his demand for the credit he wishes te buy. As 
t credit 
decrease in 


the demand for credit increases or decreases the pri 


(discount rate) does, or rather should, increase or 
like ratio. 

The monetary crises of the past have not been caused by over- 
due expansion of credit (“inflation?’), but. on the contrary, they 
have always been caused by the want of credit, and have always 
ceased when credit has been so expanded that men in search of 
eredit could buy as much as they needed. 

Whenever the Federal Reserve Board seeks to lower prices, 
that is, values or demand for products, it is seeking to control 
inen’s desires by taking from them power by which they may sat- 
and it assumes an autocratic function that does 
and, furthermore, it seeks the impossible, and 


follow. 


isfy their desires, 
not belong to it, 


sooner or later disaster must 
NOTES, 

'The Theory and Practice of Banking. By Henry Dunning MacLeod 
(edition 1907). Vol. I, pp. 1-2. 

“Idem. P. 3. MacLeod is here quoting from an ancient Greek Dia 
logue, “Eryxias,” or, “Upon “" Ith.” which is attributed to Aeschines 
Socraticus, « distinguished disciple of Socrates, 

Idem. DT. 6. 

‘Idem. Quoting Senior, a noted French economist, 

Idem, TV. 7. 

‘Idem. P. 8 quoting Senior. 

"Idem, FP. 318. 

‘Idem. P. 320, 

Henry Dunning MacLeod, whose great work I have quoted from so 
extensively, was a London barrister, a member of the Juridical Soci 
ety of Palermo and of the Italian Society of Political Economy ; 







Société GT Economic, of Paris; and the Royal Society of Jurisprudence 
and Leg ion of Madrid: and. as he also himself tells us, ‘one of 
Ilis Majestie’s Justice of Peace’; yet for all of that the accuracy 


of his learning, the vast extent and soundness of his juridical know] 
edge and the soundness of his economic theories no man dare chal 
lenge, 

rhe Theory of Credit. 

Idem. DP. 15. Demosthenes: 

“Idem. Pp. 176, 177. 

Idem, PB, 200. 

“Idem, BP. 214, 
punctuation, his capitalization, his italics, ete., 
a photograph of his argument. 

“Letter from the secretary of the National Monetary Commission, 
transmittins. pursuant to law, the report of the commission, January 

“ és 


or 


8, 192), pp. 35, 36, 37, 39, 4 


By H. D. MacLeod (1908). Vol. I. p. 161. 
Oration against Leptines: 484: 20. 


In the quotations from MacLeod I have retained his 
which, as it were, give 


Texas Oil Production Now 355,000 Barrels Daily. 


Austin, Tex., November 12—[Special.]—The total settled pro- 
duction of all the Texas oil fields, including light and heavy crude. 
is now close around 355,000 barrels a day, which is not very much 
below the record mark. These figures are the pipe-line runs and 
do not include the available oil from the wells in the 
pool, which are closed down on account of lack of pipe-line facili- 
It is expected that when the pipe lines that are now being 


3reckenridge 


ties. 
extended to Breckenridge are finished and relief given the opera- 
tors there the daily production of the North Texas field will rise 
above 250.000 barrels a day, as compared with the present pro- 
duction of 230,000 barrels a day. 

In the heavy crude fields of the Gulf coast region remarkable 
success has been had recently by the Texas Company, the Repub- 
lic Production Co., the Humble Oil & Refining Co. and several 
other of the larger concerns in obtaining large production. This 
is especially true as to the Hull, West Columbia and Blue Ridge 
fields. The total daily pipe-line runs of these Gulf coast fields is 
now approximately 125,000 barrels a day. 


Oil Development in Gilmer County, West Virginia. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., November 11—I[Special.]—Although the 
Gilmer county oil field is one of the newést in the State, and 
although the territory in which oil is found is very much circum- 
scribed, yet this field has proved to be one of the richest of the 
State, according to oil men who are conversant 


with the condi- 


tions. 

It is estimated that fully 2400 tanks of oil have been taken 
from the field since January 1 of the present year, that amount 
representing about $1,500,000. At present many wells are being 
drilled, and as some which have come in of late have been excel- 
lent producers, it is believed that the Gilmer county production 
will be materially increased before the end of the year. 


$600,000 Coal-Handling Plant Nears Completion, 


New Orleans, La., November 11—[Special.]—A_ coal-handling 
plant to cost $600,000 is rapidly nearing completion at Alonzo and 


Joseph streets, in this city. It is of the conveyor belt type, and 
will be used for loading cargo and bunker coal. Coal will be car- 
ried from cars or storage pile to the vessels over a 36-inch belt 
7400 feet long, and will load it as fast as the vessel can be 
trimmed. 

The plant consists of a hopper-house, into which cars are un- 
loaded; a storage pile of 30,000 tons capacity over two reinforced 
concrete reclaiming tunnels, into which the coal is dumped 
through a series of gates in the roof of the tunnel onto the belts, 
which carry it to loading towers; a “T” dock, with an approach 
wharf; a boat and barge loading dock in the downstream. and a 
barge unloading dock on the upstream end. 

The loading dock supports three towers, two movable aid one 
stationary. The unloading dock has one movable tower. The 


plans permit of an indefinite increase in the size of the s 
pile, and the initial track layout provides for 100 cars of coal. 


orage 


The estimated capacity aboard ship is 600 tons an hour from 
the storage pile, 225 tons an hour from cars and 250 tons au hour 
from barges. 

Coal arriving in railroad cars is dumped into a hopper by a grab 


bucket and travel crane; thence carried on an incline belt to the 
top of the storage pile, from which it is discharged onto a 
able shuttle conveyor, mounted on a movable frame, support 
a trestle running the full length of the pile. 


mov- 


d by 


From the hopper the coal is carried by a belt running over the 
approach wharf to a stationary loading boom, or transferred by 
hopper chutes to the underground conveyors leading to the steamer 
hatches. A movable, steam-operated hosting tower. with a 
jecting boom carrying a trolley and grab bucket, unloads coal 


pro- 


from barges and discharges it into a hopper supported by the 
tower structure. A feeder belt, delivering the coal through a chute 


to a conveyor on the unloading dock, draws the coal away from 
this hopper. 


Coal is delivered to the storage pile by discharging over the 
head end of the unloading dock conveyors to a reversible con- 


This carries the coal to the hopper- 
the 


veyor on the approach wharf. 
house on shore, which deposits it on the conveyor leading to 
top of the storage pile. It is also possible to discharge coal by 
movable chutes to railroad cars alongside the pile. 

Automatic scales weigh the continuous stream of coal as it is 
being carried by the belts. With the exception of the steam un- 
loading device, the entire plant is electrically operated. 


Royal Dutch-Shell Reported as Planning to Add to 
Their Holdings. 


Tampico, Mexico, November 10—-| Special.]—It is reported 
here that the extensive holdings of the East Coast Oil Co. in the 
Gulf coast fields of Mexico are about to pass into the hands of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell interests as a result of the recent action 
of the Southern Pacific in deciding to separate its railroad from 
its oil properties. The East Coast Oil Co. is one of the pioneers 
of the Mexico fields. It 
Southern Pacific many years ago, 


was organized as a subsidiary of the 
at the time the late FE. H. Har 
riman was planning to construct a railroad from a point on the 
Southern Pacific main line in Texas to 
City of Mexico. lis purpose at that time 
crude-oil supply for use as fuel by the locomotive of the proposed 
railroad. It was upon the report of E. T. Dumble, Southern 
Pacific geologist, that the East Coast Oil Co. 
acreages in the Panuso and other fields, upon which large produc 
tion has been already developed, but nothing in proportion to their 
possibilities. The Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
strengthen their position in the oil industry by the purchase of 
the East Coast Oil Co.’s holdings, it is stated. The Corona Oil 
Co., subsidiary of the Royal Duteh-Shell, has holdings situated 
adjacent to those of the East Coast Oil Co., and by taking over 
the latter it would be possible to use the terminals, pipe lines and 
other equipment to great advantage. 
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Labor As a Business, Not a Commodity— 
New Plan Proposed to Secure Industrial Peace 


[George H. Cushing, who is the representative in Washington of the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation, is one of the closest observers of current tendencies in the industrial world. He is a man who has 
himself worked with his hands for a daily wage and understands thoroughly the viewpoint of labor as well 
as of capital. In the following article, which is written by Mr. Cushing as an individual, he offers a basic 
solution for the labor difficulty, based on the principle that labor is not a commodity, but is a business. As 
a contribution to current discussion of the labor situation, the article is of great value—Editor Manufacturers 


Record. | 


By GreorGE H. CUSHING. 


Labor is not a commodity. In that respect, at least, Mr. 
Gompers is right. 

Labor is an act of production. Production is a business. For 
that reason. labor is a business. The main difficulty is and has 
been that labor has not been organized—as a_ business. 

It has been organized, to be sure. But it has never been 

organized as a business. It is hard to tell what it really has 
been organized to do. Sometimes it puts up such a poor mouth 
and pleads so hard you conclude that it is something of a public 
charge. such as an organized charity or a roving band of mendi- 
eants. At other times it threatens so much and talks so vio- 
lently. you think it is an organized band of outlaws. Again, it 
strikes a political posture and you think it is about to turn into 
a political party. Labor has never been one thing or the other 
long enough to allow concrete classification. It has been so 
many things on so many occasions it has no fixed status any- 
where. Through it all the one fact which stands out is that 
labor has never organized for what it is—a business. Labor, 
in a word, has not found itself. 
Capital has 
never looked upon labor—skilled labor—as the master of machin- 
ery, but as its competitor. And labor, by fighting the use of 
machinery, confirmed and accepted that point of view. Capital 
acted upon its own view—as confirmed by labor itself—and con- 
sidered labor as a commodity to be bought in the open market 
the same as a lathe or a wheelbarrow. So capital decided to 
buy labor at the lowest price, the same as it bought machinery 
or any other commodity. 

While acting on that theory, capital offered to pay labor for 
results only—to pay on the piece-work basis, in other words. 
It tried to buy labor on the same theory that some consumers 
have wanted to buy coal. That is, they did not want to buy 
so many tons of coal. They wanted the coal man to assure to 
evaporate so many pounds of water in another man’s boiler. 
The difference is that the coal man refused to make that sort 
of a bargain; however, labor consented to enter the arrangement. 

When labor hired out under that arrangement—and on that 
theory—capital instantly began to run over the whole keyboard 
of business tricks (to get the best of its labor) that it had 
played and was playing daily on all other prdducers of com- 
modities. In brief, it induced labor to increase production under 
the piece-work plan and then cut the piece-work rate. 

Labor felt outraged. It believed that it was tricked. Perhaps 
it was. Even so, it had no different treatment than was cus- 
tomarily given to other producers of raw material. Instead of 
organizing for business defense as other producers had done, 
labor organized a voluntary union to fight it out along lines of 
reprisal. So labor came to stand firmly against any proposal to 
accept payment for results only. It demanded payment for time 
spent, regardless of results. 

Thus the issue was drawn. Labor demanded payment for 
time spent only. Capital offered to pay for results only. The 
two could not possibly have maneuvered themselves into position 
farther apart. And each side began to organize its forces to 
impress its views upon the other. This building of competing 
organizations has been going on for 40 years. The organized 
raovements on both sides has taken on a variety of names, but 
the animating purpose on both sides has remained constant. 

The clashes between these opposing organizations have been 
increasingly violent as the organizations have grown in size and 
strength. As these clashes approached the dimensions of civil 
war, involving grave consequences to those who were non--com- 
batants, various efforts at compromise on the superficial things 


The facts are these, and they are very simple: 


were made. For instance, at one time it was proposed that 
capital patronize labor by studied efforts at so--called welfare 
work. This was nothing more than an effort to buy labor off 
for a time—to dope it into silence, if not into contentment. It 
was, to speak bluntly, an open insult to labor, which labor itself 
resented. 

Again, efforts were made to give labor a share in the profits 
of the whole business. This promised to give to labor something 
it had not earned as the result of its own efforts. It enlarged 
the ego of labor; caused it to lose interest in its own function of 
the whole business and to demand a hand in the management. 
and lowered the morale among other employes who knew they had 
been robbed to pay labor more than was its due. 

These and other efforts at compromise amounted only to 
glossing over the surface while leaving unchecked the violent 
opposition of points of view underneath. No good could possibly 
come from such compromises. They complicated rather than 
removed or lessened the issue. 

Today we are ripe for a new deal. Labor is rapidly being 
thrown into a state of flux by the sudden collapse of the tre- 
mendous demand for workers. Unions’ are breaking up as the 
members scramble for self-preservation. The old autocracy is 
gone. A new order will, of course, rise out of the ashes. We 
are all concerned over what it is going to be. Personally, I am 
concerned to know whether the new labor organization is to be 
a replica of the old—a new union with the old hatred and the 
old lack of purpose. Or, is there a chance that it may become 
a business organization to do a business thing. 

If the new union is only a rebirth of the old, then it will be 
bigger and stronger than the old union. This means that the 
next clash between labor and capital will be civil war. 

But if it is an organization built along business lines, we 
may have real peace because labor will have gone into business, 
My ideas 
about the proper relations between labor and capital are as 
follows, with the understanding that this applies concretely to 
coal only and needs much readjusting to meet conditions in other 
industries: 


oO 


as, incidentally, it should have done 25 years ago. 


The coal-mine operator has, we will say, a proved productive 
capacity of 100,000 tons per month. He sells on contract 60 
per cent of that output, or 60,000 tons per month. He can—with 
the same safety he moves in other directions—sign a contract 
for the labor to produce 60,000 tons a month. That is, he can, 
to that extent, contract with his men to give them that measure 
of a minimum wage and a minimum working time. 

The men essential to this production are the skilled men—the 
machine runner, the shot firer, the electrician, the motorman and 
the hoisting engineer. The contract should be between the 
operator and the skilled men. 

All contracts should be between units equally responsible 
under the law. The operator is incorporated. The skilled men 
should be incorporated. 

The operating company is contracting for the labor to produce 
at least 60,000 tons of coal per month. The company, made up 
of skilled men, should obligate itself to supply that labor. 

The operator, having received the labor as a unit, should pay 
for it as a unit. That is, only one pay check should pass. 
The employing company should pay the employe company for 
the labor even as it pays any other business house for its 
product. The employe company should distribute its own funds. 


By such a contract the operator is assured that the labor cost 
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of production will not exceed a stipulated amount, and the employe 
is assured a minimum monthly earning. 

Arrangements should be made, of course, for more production 
if the operator calls for it. That is, he may call upon the 
employe company for the labor to produce 100,000 tons per 
month. As the output of coal increased, the labor cost of pro- 
duction naturally decreases. The contract should provide that 
any reduction in the labor cost of production per ton below that 
figured in the minimum contract should be divided on a per- 
centage basis between the contracting parties. 

It would work to mutual advantage if the contract should 
stipulate that any money accruing from a reduced labor cost of 
production should go into funds created by both contracting 
parties until a specified surplus had been set aside. That is, 
the employe company should create a fund to indemnify the 
employing company for failure to perform under contract. That 
same fund is not necessary in the hands of the employer, because 
his whole property may be attached under the mechanic’s lien. 
3ut the employing company’s fund should be set aside to provide 
such machinery as the employe company might desire in further- 
ance of its effort to cut further the labor cost of production. 
After both these funds had reached amounts stipulated in the 
contract, any further earnings accruing from such reduced labor 
cost of production might be employed as the company which 
held it might decide. 

The advantages to labor are that this plan does not destroy the 
union, but only perpetrate it in a slightly new form. It gives 
the skilled man control of the unskilled—rather than the re- 
verse, which is now the case—or the right to substitute machinery 
which the employer must furnish. It gives to labor a meas- 
ured percentage of the economy it effects, but will soon teach 
it not to be too greedy as to that percentage lest it close the 
door to more machinery, which will further cut labor cost and 
by increasing production adds to the employe’s income. It puts 
the worker in business without asking him to capitalize himself, 
and leaves him the assurance of a wage which has a minimum 
earning power attached. 

The advantage to capital is that it assures him a dependable 
maximum cost of labor and adds a reasonable hope that the 
machinery which he buys will have an earning capacity. 

An attractive feature of such a contract is that it promises to 
eliminate all disputes as to hours of labor. Under such a contract, 
instead of there being a dispute over maximum hours, the worker 
would exact that the working places should be available for at 
least eight hours on each working day, ete. 

It would be found expedient to put many other conditions in 
the contract, but these are details of minor importance and for 
negotiation. The main thing is that some such plan as this will 
provide the compromise between the old conflicting points of 
view which have caused so much mischief in the recent past. 





Southern Bankers Form $6,000,000 Export 
Corporation. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 10—[Special.]—Robert F. Maddox, 
Atlanta banker, has returned from New Orleans, where he pre- 
sided at the meeting of over 100 leading Southern bankers, which 
was called for the purpose of organizing a great export corpora- 
tion. Under the style, The Federal Foreign Finance Corporation, 
the concern comes into existence. It is capitalized at $6,000,000, 
and is the second to be organized under the provisions of the 
Edge Act. 

Headquarters will be in New Orleans, and the purposes of the 
bank will be to finance the foreign marketing of all the South’s 
staple products, raw and manufactured, with special reference to 
cotton, rice, sugar and lumber. Bankers from 12 Southern States 
have pledged their co-operation and have taken the responsibility 
of seeing that quotas assigned are raised. Subscriptions will be 
received until December 10. 

A board of 20 directors was elected, and these men will meet at 
an early date to elect officers. The directors include the follow- 
ing: Alabama, Oscar Wells, Birmingham; Arkansas, Moorhead 
Wells, Little Rock; Georgia, Robert Maddox, Atlanta, and Mills 
V. Lane, Savannah; Louisiana, R. S. Hecht, J. E. Bande and 
J. P. Butler, Jr., all of New Orleans; Mississippi, S. J. High, 
Tupelo; North Carolina, J. Elwood Cox, High Point; South 





Carolina, J. Pope Matthews, Columbid; Texas, J. A. Pondron, 
Houston ; Nathan Adams, Dallas, and T. J. Caldwell, Fort Worth; 
Tennessee, R. Brinkley Snowden, Memphis; Florida, Arthur 
Perry, Jacksonville. 

Directors from Virginia and Oklahoma are yet to be selected, 





Decline in Coal and Coke Production During Election 
Week. 


Production of soft coal during the first week of November 
proved to be larger than had been anticipated in view of the 
occurrence of Election Day and All Saints’ Day within the same 
week, says the United States Geological Survey in its weekly 
report. The total output (including lignite and coal coked at 
the mine) is estimated at 11,355,000 net tons, a decrease, when 
compared with the preceding week, of 1,063,000 tons, or 9.4 
per cent. 

In spite of the decrease, the output was larger than in the cor- 
responding week of any of the last four years. The average daily 
production was 1,893,000 tons. 

The year 1920 is about six and two-thirds million tons behind 
1917, and a little more than forty and two-thirds million tons 
behind 1918, but is fifty-nine million tons ahead of 1919. In this 
connection it should be remembered that production during 1918 
exceeded consumption and provided for a net addition to 
sumers’ stocks by the end of the year of approximately 30,009,000 
tons. In 1919 the condition was reversed; consumption exceeded 
production, and there was a net draft on stocks of perhaps 40,000,- 
000 tons for the year. In 1917 there was no great change in 
stocks. 


con- 


Anthracite production fell off even more sharply than did that 
of bituminous coal during the first week of November. The total 
output is estimated at 1,390,000 net tons, or only 72 per cent of 
the rate during the third week of October, the latest full-time 
week. 

The production of beehive coke during the week ended Novem- 
ber 6 shows a decrease of 34,000 tons, or 8.1 per cent, from the 
revised figure for the preceding week. The total for the week is 
estimated at 388,000 net tons. With the exception of Alabama, 
Tennessee and Georgia, where no change was reported, the de- 
crease was general in all the producing districts. The decline was 
most pronounced in Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Connellsville 
Courier shows the production in the Connellsville region as having 
decreased from 224,295 to 201,950 tons. Cumulative production 
for 1920 has now reached a total of 18,076,000 tons, an increase 
of over 1,500,000 tons over the 1919 figure, 16,574,000 tons. 

A further decrease marked the dumpings of bituminous coal at 
Lake Erie ports during the week ended November 6. The total 
dumped, as reported by the Ore and Coal Exchange, was 849,726 
tons, of which 807,594 tons were cargo coal and 42,132 tons were 
for vessel fuel. This is the smallest amount recorded since the 
week ended August 7, when the dumpings reported were 832,701 
tons, and is a decrease of 231,549 tons compared to the week of 
October 30. 

In spite of the decrease, the tonnage handled was equal to that 
in the corresponding week of 1918, and exceeded both 1917 an@ 
1919. 

The cumulative Lake movement from the opening of the season 
now stands at 20,893,000 net tons. The year 1920 is thus about 
4,250,000 tons behind 1917, 7,250,000 behind 1918, but is little 
more than 1,000,000 tons behind 1919. 


General Building Activities Good at Memphis. 

Memphis, Tenn., November 15—-[Special.]—With winter prac- 
tically at hand, there is but little let-up in building activities 
here. Favorable material and labor conditions are prompting an 
activity in construction lines that might otherwise have gone 
over until next spring. This is distributed among business and 
public construction and residences or apartment buildings, mostly 
of moderate size. 

Brick manufacturers and dealers state they have a good inquiry 
and are booking contracts throughout the Valley. 
Roofing trade is very good. Retail lumber like the hardwood trade 
is fair but not brisk. Brick masons have asked an advance of 


from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour, effective January 1. 
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Advantages of Concrete Vessels Outlined—Now 
Possible to Make Water-tight Repairs on Bottoms. 


Galveston, Tex., November 4—[Special.]—An important objec- 
tion to concrete ships has been overcome by the repairing and re- 
floating here of the steamship Latham, which is of 7500 tons 
deadweight and is one of two of the largest concrete ships in the 
world. It had been held heretofore by many construction authori- 
ties that it would be impossible to make water-tight repairs to 
concrete bottoms. This theory has been now disproved, it is 
asserted. The Latham ran on the rocks of the North jetty at 
Tampico, Mexico, last July, and had two big holes torn in her 
bottom, running the entire length of the ship. The ship is owned 
by the American Fuel Oil & Transportation Co. The repairs were 
made under the supervision of Walter R. Harper, United States 
Shipping Board concrete engineer. The Latham was towed here 
from Tampico and was placed in the dry dock of the Galveston 
Dry Dock & Construction Co., where the repairs were made. 

“Many have doubted the possibility of making successful water- 
tight connections between old and new concrete surfaces,” said 
Mr. Harper, in commenting on the work on the Latham. ‘Not 
only have doubts been expressed by shipping men in regard to 
making such successful repairs to the bottom of a concrete ship, 
but contractors and other men accustomed to using concrete com- 
posed of the ordinary mixtures used in foundations and buildings 
have also doubted the possibility of obtaining a waterproof con- 
crete on the bottom of these ships which is only five inches in 
thickness. Concrete, as ordinarily mixed and used for ordinary 
construction, is not, as a rule, waterproof. However, the con- 
crete used in the construction and repair of ships is of an entirely 
different composition. The materials are carefully selected in 
regard to sizes, quality and strength. 

“After various experiments by the Shipping Board in the Gov- 
ernment laboratory, an aggregate which produces a concrete that 
is one-third lighter than concrete made of sand and gravel and is 
equally as strong, if not stronger, has been produced by baking an 
earthen substance which replaces a voleanic rock from Mexico 
previously used as a light but strong aggregate, but which is not 
of practicable value on account of high transportation costs from 
that country. In the Latham 1000 tons deadweight was saved 
by the use of this substance, adding that much to cargo capacity. 
This aggregate was also used in the repairs. 

“The concrete used is not only waterproof, but is also oil- 
proof. The Shipping Board has samples of pieces of concrete 
which have been cut from the Latham’s oil tanks during the 
process of these repairs. These pieces, when broken across, 
show that there was absolutely no penetration of the oil into the 
concrete, notwithstanding the fact that it had contained oil for 
three months, having formed a portion of the oil tanks on the ship 
and having been under the pressure of from 15 to 20 feet head 
of oil. 

“There have been built up to the present time and in commis- 
sion only seven ocean-going concrete ships in the world, all of 
which have been built in the United States. This experiment in 
this new form of ship construction was resorted to during the war, 
when the Shipping Board was endeavoring to build as many hulls 
as possible to replace those destroyed by submarines. At that 
time enough steel plates to construct the required number of ships 
could not be turned out; neither could enough large timbers be 
obtained for wood ships. The Shipping Board, therefore, re- 
sorted to this experiment of ocean-going concrete ships. 

“Probably few people know that the first example of reinforced 
concrete in any form was a concrete rowboat, built in France by 
M. Lambot in 1849, who took out the first patent for this form of 
construction, combining both concrete and steel. The boat is said 
to be still in existence. This piece of work was the beginning of 
all the present reinforced concrete construction now seen in build- 
ings, bridges and other structures. 

“Until the present time concrete boats of small capacity, such 
as barges and river boats, have been built in many foreign coun- 
tries, such as France, Holland, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Canada, but these were all for use on rivers and in 
harbors. It was left for the engineers of the United States to 
make the first venture in an ocean-going reinforced concrete ship. 

“The first one built was the Faith, constructed at Redwood, 
Cal., by private interests. The Faith has been in successful oper- 
ation since her launching, in May, 1918, and has made trips on the 
Pacific from San Francisco to South America, passing through a 


60-mile gale on her maiden trip from San Francisco to Seattle. 
She has been from the Pacific to the Atlantic through the Panama 
Canal, and has crossed the Atlantic with several cargoes without 
an accident. 

“The Shipping Board has had under contract 12 ocean-going 
concrete ships, six of which, including the Selma and Latham, are 
now completed. The remaining six ships to be built by the Ship- 
ping Board are still under construction. 

“The advantage claimed for a concrete ship over a steel or a 
wooden ship is that the original cost of building is below the steel 
ship; the repairs and upkeep is far below that of a steel vessel, as 
a concrete ship has no tendency to deteriorate by rusting or being 
injured from corrosive action of sea water or destroyed by teredo 
or other forms of sea worm which tend to destroy wooden ships; 
also the fact that concrete ships are fireproof. 

“It is a well-established fact that concrete gains in strength 
from year to year, instead of deteriorating. Repairs can be made 
at a much lower price and much more rapidly than on a steel 
ship, as has been demonstrated in the Latham. The concrete 
ships are much heavier than the steel ships. This is claimed by 
some to be a disadvantage. However, owing to its weight, it has 
a greater cargo capacity than a steel ship, and if bulky cargoes 
are selected for a concrete ship, such as cotton, sisal and similar 
commodities, a concrete ship will earn more money with the same 
deadweight carrying capacity than a steel ship, owing to the 
increase of size of its cargo holds. Of course, with a cargo of pig- 
iron, oil, ete., a steel ship has an advantage. Still we must have 
light loads. 

“I know of no reason,” said he, “why concrete ship construc- 
tion cannot be commercialized and used successfully for bulky 
cargo carrying. The ships are 431 feet in length over all, 54 feet 
beam, 36 feet molded depth and 7500 deadweight tonnage. They 
are oil-burners, and have triple-expansion engines of 2800 horse- 


power.” 


Successful Housebuilding Plan of Decatur, Ill., Holds 
Suggestion for Cities of the South. 


Due to the acute housing shortage throughout the country, the 
plan adopted by the Association of Commerce in Decatur, IIl., is 
especially interesting in view of the success which it has achieved. 
After numerous plans were tried without good results, a sum of 
$300,000 was pledged by responsible business men in amounts rang- 
ing from $500 to $25,000 each. On the security of these pledges the 
local banks agreed to loan funds with which to carry on building 
operations. Accordingly, a tract of nearly 50 acres was pur- 
chased and streets and lots laid out by the American Park Build- 
ers of Chicago. Local architects were called upon to submit plans 
for the first unit of 50 houses, and as a result six designs were 
adopted, and these designs were so arranged as to provide for a 
total of 18 exterior arrangements. The houses will be of from 
four to five rooms each, and will be modernly equipped and com- 
plete in every detail. 

Experienced buyers were selected to purchase the materials in 
bulk, and the contracts were awarded in such a manner as to 
insure both economy and high-class, satisfactory work. This is 
the heart of the plan and the basis of its success. It is said that 
this will effect a saving of nearly $1000 on each house, the total 
cost of each being about $4500. 

The purchasers must make a “down-payment” of 10 per cent. 
of the cost, and 1 per cent monthly thereafter. These payments 
will probably cover principal and interest, and premiums on life 
and fire insurance. The contracts provide that in the death of the 
purchaser before full payment is completed, a clear title will be 
given to the heirs. It is also provided that payments will be sus 
pended for one year in case of serious illness or disability of the 
purchaser. 

Thus far the plan is said to have worked very satisfactorily, and 
it is believed that practically all the houses will be sold before 
completion. 





Enameled, Earthen and Glassware, Tools, Etc. 

DuBon & Cops COMPANY, 4 Tetuan street, San Juan, Porto Rico.— 
We are selling agents on commission, covering the territories of Porto 
Rico, U. S. A., and Santo Domingo, and we desire to obtain the selling 
account for both these territories of exporters or manufecturers car- 
rying enameled, stamped and earthenware, besides glassware and 
carpenter tools, and small tools of all descriptions. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 





or disapprove the views expressed. We believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 
of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. Therefore we often publish letters with which 


we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record. ] 


Suggests that to Kill Boll-Weevil and Safeguard 
World’s Cotton Supply No Cotton Crop Be Raised 
for One Year. 


THOMAS J. SHACKELFORD, Attorney, Athens, Ga. 


Some time ago I made to Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, president of 
the American Cotton Association, a suggestion for a practical 
plan for the elimination of the boll-weevil, and incidentally plac- 
ing the cotton grower on a proper and practical basis for the 
continued production of cotton. 

I desire to submit this suggestion to you for publication in your 
valuable magazine: 


During the last GO days the depreciation in the condition of the 
cotton crop in Georgia, and, in fact, all over the cotton belt, has 
been very great, due largely to the prevalence and activity of the 
boll-weevil. 

The boll-weevil now, according to the various State reports, 
has spread all over the cotton belt. It is a menace to the entire 
South, and threatens to destroy the cotton industry. 

The various methods employed to destroy the boll-weevil have 
failed. The only sure way to destroy the weevil, in my judgment. 
is to stop raising cotton for one year all over the South. If this 
could be done by the various States, in one year’s time we could 
wipe out the boll-weevil. 

There are two things that cannot live without cotton. 
the boll-weevil and the other is the cotton mill. The weevil can- 
not survive one year of starvation, the mills can. 

If the plan was adopted and we made no cotton in 1921, then 
the crop in 1922 would be double in value, and thus we would 
have the same amount of money made with half the labor and 
expense. In the next 10 years millions would be saved by the 
increased production of cotton. 

It might be desirable to select 1922 as the no-crop year, as it 
would take some time to get concert of action in all the cotton 
States. 

In this connection I desire to make a suggestion to you. Would 
it not be a good plan to call a convention of all the Governors of 
the cotton States and let them in convention assembled discuss 
the advisability of having the Legislature in each State under the 
general welfare clause suspend the planting of cotton for one 
year in each State. I believe the time has come when the people 
in all the cotton States would welcome such a law. 

The effect of this law would be wonderful. It would eliminate 
the boll-weevil. Incidentally, the farmers of the South would get 
one year behind in the production of cotton and all the surplus 
would be wiped out, and at the same time the farmer would 
get one year ahead in the production of foodstuffs. If this con- 
dition could be brought about, it would absolutely make the South 
the most prosperous section of the country. The cotton farmer 
would start out in 1922 with no cotton surplus in the world. He 
could regulate the production of cotton in accordance with the 
spindle capacity of the world, and by refusing to make a surplus 
could prevent a surplus from ever accumulating again in the 
hands of the mills. He could absolutely dictate the price of 
cotton in accordance with the law of supply and demand, and 
for the first time in 50 years obtain a permanent fair price for 


One is 


cotton. 

I know this is a big proposition, but the time has come when 
big things must be done to save the cotton farmers from destruc- 
tion. The only problem in this matter is whether or not we could 
get all the cotton States to co-operate. If we can be assured of 
the co-operation and eliminate the planting of cotton for one year, 
we could solve all the problems that now so sorely vex the cotton 
grower and the people of the South. 

Think this suggestion over. Do not dismiss it without full con- 
sideration. It may seem revolutionary at first, but the more you 
think of it the more you will become convinced that there is 
something in it. 

It doesn’t mean at all that the cotton grower is to go on a 





strike for one year. We must not put it on that basis. It must 
be put upon the basis that the public welfare demands this action 
because the boll-weevil has become a menace now to the entire 
South, and threatens soon to destroy the cotton industry, or at 
least to make it unprofitable to raise cotton here in the South, 
It is an economic solution of a great problem and the elimination 
of a menace that threatens the prosperity, the education and the 
happiness of a whole people. 


Not Viewed as a Republican Party Victory. 


S. Prouty, Olive Place Farm, Arcadia, Fla. 
Many 
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Presidential election. 


man with his leg in a bear trap would much sooner have some 
cool-headed fellow pry him loose than to watch a radical exploit 


a lot of fireworks. The people were in no humor for yituperation 
and slander. The mass of the people did not give a flip of a 
penny about the party, but they did want the affairs of the Gov 
put into the hands of men that would stabilize business 
and give the costs of living a chance to automatically adjust 
On the whole, they had more confidence in the Re- 


ernment 


themselves. 
publican party than any of the others, and the women and enough 
clear-headed Democrats under this impression gave the fellows 
that could not or would not see the handwriting on the wall the 
surprise of their life. But none nor all of this was the primary 
cause of the unequivocal expression of the people. 


The real cause was felt but not outspoken throughout the 
nation. When a President began to arrogate to himself more 


importance and more power than ‘the great law-making body rep- 
resenting directly the people, they stopped to listen and think it 
over. When a Congress refusing to use the rubber stamp could 
be called by its executive servant uncivil names, and the same 
executives, against the protests of the oversea countries, passed 
Trotsky to their shores upon the heels of his threat as to what 
he would do to Russia, and then he would come back and do the 
same to the United States, they wrote it all down in their inner 
consciences as a dangerous leaven that they would squelch at 
the first opportunity. And an everlasting system of interfering 
with the affairs of the people by commissioners this and that, alto- 
gether too closely imitating the soviet processes of Russia, their 
impressions began to take on the form of fear and conviction. 
All this resulted not in a Republican party victory, but a mighty 
victory for nationalism. 

All this leads to the one opinion that the Republican party has 
a duty larger than any party, a duty to all the people, to all 
details, we have the 
The class that makes much noise and wants to punish 


parties. To come down to some “solid 
South.” 
this said South are acting without business information or politi 
cal sagacity. Nationally I have always voted the Republican 
ticket, but during my eight years’ residence in this State I have 
voted with the “solid South.” And it is clear to me that under 
the Federal the leading men and women of the 
South are just as ready to nationalize as are the people of 
any other part of the United States. President-elect Harding 
is loyally preaching that we should forget all factions and forget 
all prejudices. Then why not forget the 
the Federal offices in the South be filled by the best men the 
South and not by men to pay political rewards. 
I believe it was Peter who said “Show me your faith without 
works, and I will show you my faith by my works” The Repub- 
lican party was elected on the plea of nationalism as the con- 
servator of the welfare of the entire nation, without any 
cordant lines, and it is now the duty of that party to rise above 
party expediencies and treat the people of the States as on an 
equal basis. 


Government 
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The Growth of Chattanooga and Its Possibilities for 
the Future. 


Howarp, Industrial Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cuas. W. 


We now have 352 manufacturing concerns in Chattanooga, with 
invested capital of about $90,000,000. On January 1, 1920, it 
was $81,965,000. 

In 1880, Chattanooga had invested in manufacturing industries 
not over $1,250,000. In that year the total value of the manufac- 
tured products was less than $3,000,000. The value in 1919 was 
$122.116.000. In 1880 the total bank resources were $1,500,000. 
In 1920 they were $55,000,000. 

The chief aids to this result can be summed up in a few words- 
nearby raw material, cheap power, perfect distributing facilities 





open shop, equable climate. 

Chattanooga enjoys the distinction of being the only city in 
the United States, with a population of 50,000, with so small a 
square mile area—only 6% square miles. Of this population, 
not more than 12 per cent is colored and not over one-half of 1 
per cent is foreign. 

The distribution of our manufactured goods covers every sec- 
tion of our own Country and dependencies, as well as every other 
country with which the United States has trade relations. No city 
south of the Ohio River is in a class with Chattanooga ag an 
exporter of manufactured goods. 

Raw Material—On the following minerals 
dre, coal, limestone, cement shale, bauxite, glass sand, china clay, 
feldspar, barytes, brick clay, ochre, fuller’s earth, mica, fire-clay 
a Chattanooga manufacturer can land them at his plant, if located 
within the switching district of Chattanooga, on a freight charge 
ranging from 65 cents to $2.55 per ton. 

Lumber—Chattanooga should be the greatest hardwood market 
in the United States. It is one of the best assembling points, as 
it is now nearer to practically virgin forests than any other city 
in the United States. The transportation lines have recognized 
this and have given to Chattanooga the “lumber in transit rates.” 
It is a reflection upon our lumber dealers that they have not taken 
greater advantage of conditions. Though, as it now stands, it is 
my impression that Chattanooga ranks either second or third as 
a hardwood center. 

Iron Ore—The cost of laying down a ton of 40 per cent ore at 
a Chattanooga furnace is $3.15 per long ton. It will take two 
and one-half tons of this ore to make a ton of pig, making an iron- 
ore cost of $7.88 per ton, and this ore carries sufficient lime for 
flux. 

The actual cost of a ton of Lake Superior ore, running 50 per 
cent metallic iron f. 0. b. any of the valley furnaces, is $7.78 per 
And limestone must be 


red and brown iron 


ton, or a pig-iron cost of $15.56 per ton. 
added that will very nearly equalize the excess weight in the 
Chattanooga ore. 

Coal—Chattanooga’s position on coal is as favorable as it is on 
ore. The actual cost of digging, fair overhead, royalty, transpor- 
tation, converting into coke on the present wage base is around 
$5.50 per ton, and this coke will run carbon 89, ash 8 and sulphur 
7 per cent. 

Electric Power-—No central distributing point in the 
States can show a greater developed and 
electric power than is tributary to Chattanooga. The maximum 
approaches 2,000,000 horse-power. The great dam at Muscle 
Shoals, 152 miles below Chattanooga, on the Tennessee River, 
scheduled for completion in 1922, will produce a minimum of 
360,000 horse-power and a maximum of 600,000 
Congress has passed and the President has approved a bill pro- 
viding $400,000 for a survey of the headwaters of the Tennessee 
River to determine the available power and develop a means of 
regulating the flow of water during the spring months. Some 
years ago the Government made a geological survey of the head- 

Their report showed: 


United 
undeveloped hydro- 


horse-power. 


waters of the Tennessee. 
uw. ?. 
125,000 
360,000 


Now developed and in use in Chattanooga.............. 
Under construction—scheduled to be finished in 1922.. 
For development, conservative estimate en the head 

waters of the Tennessee—minimum.................... 1,200,000 
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Supplementing this power, no manufacturing center is better 
located as to a continuous, economical coal supply. The coal 


measures appear in the Cumberland Mountains, a tremendous 


acreage of which is tributary to the Tennessee River for 40 miles 
below Chattanooga and 110 miles above Chattanooga. The near- 
ness of these deposits to Chattanooga is evidenced by the fact that 
coal is now being delivered in Chattanooga in considerable quan- 
tities by motor trucks from nearby mines. The river is also being 
used, coal being towed from river mines to Chattanooga by motor- 
boats. 

It will doubtless be a surprise to a good many to know that 
Alabama ranks third in the iron-ore production of the United 
States, Minnesota first, Michigan second. The last two States 

3,000,000 of the 75,000,000 gross tons mined, Tennessee 
As shown above, Minnesota and Michigan 
$7.78 per ton. Of this 
umount, $4.56 per gross ton is the cost of the ore at the mines. 


produce ¢ 
holding seventh place. 
ore is costing the valley furnacemen 
This is not due entirely to abnormal costs of material and wages, 
but in part due to the greater difficulty encountered in mining, 
owing to the fact that the enormous take-out of ore each year is 
telling on the fields. The close of the 1920 season will see about 
the first billion tons of ore shipped from the Upper Lakes. It is 
conceded by the most conservative that the next 10 years will 
practically exhaust this field, except for the larger companies, who 
anticipated this condition and bought to cover a long period of 
years, 

The iron ore of Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama has scarcely 
been touched. There are billions of tons of ore, ranging from 32 
to 42 per cent metallic iron, and, as stated, these ores carry suffi- 
With almost 
transportation facili 


cient lime to flux them in the furnace. unlimited 


supply of coal, iron ore, and with perfect 
ties, a thoroughly congenial climate that permits outdoor work 
the year around, it is only a question of a very few years when 
North Alabama will be the 


iron and steel-producing section of the world. barring new dis- 


East Tennessee, North Georgia and 


coveries. 

The Government places the value of all farm crops for 1919 
at slightly over $14.000,000,000. Of this sum, the South produced 
$5,000,000,000, or 36 per cent of the total. 


The Coal Deposits of Dimmit County, Texas. 
G. DENTON, San Antonio, Tex. 


regard to the tests being made in 
Zavalla county, Texas, for coal, and I beg to hand you the fol- 
lowing data in 


I note your news item in 


regard to Dimmit county, Texas, which county 


joins and lies immediately south of Zavalla county. 

There is a large body of land in Dimmit county lying two miles 
from the S. A. U. & G. R. R., where coal has been known to 
exist for several years; in fact, there are several hundred feet of 
this property. A test 
made several years ago gave the following results: 


outcropping along the Nueces River on 


Feet below surface Kind of coal Thickness in feet. 


18 Lignite 3 
21 Cannel 5 
IR4 Cannel! 6 
367 Cannel 13 


Dimmit county is a very rich farming district, and has many 


large bodies of highly productive farming land. It is only during 
the past few years that it has had railroad connection with the 
markets of the country ; 
untouched. It 
a large area of coal. 


hence its mineral resources have remained 


is well known locally, however, that it contains 


Industries Attracted to Amarillo Gas Field. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., November %3—[Special.|—-The Amarillo 
district now has eight or ten wells scattered along the Panhandle 
structure for upwards of 40° miles 
300,000,000 cubie feet daily. formations 
about 2500 feet deep, and recent tests show that the pressure has 


with a reported output of 


The gas comes from 
been little reduced. As a result, many industrial enterprises have 
been attracted. , 

The Lone Star Gas Co. of Texas is making good progress in 
developing fields of Southern and Southwestern 
has contracted for all 


Oklahoma, and 
from wells of 2,000,000 
cubic feet and up where operators are willing for it to be piped 
out of the fields. The Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. is drilling near 
Deer Creek, in Grant county, the well being an offset to a 
25,000,000-cubic-foot gasser of the Western States Oil & Land Co. 


commercial gas 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


In Spite of Dullness, Iron and Steel Industry 
Experiencing Prosperity. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15—[Special.]—Demand for pig- 
iron and steel products in the open market continue extremely 
light. With occasional exception, there is really not enough busi- 
ness offered to make a real market. There is not enough inquiry 
to excite real competition, and thus prices were maintained, with 
oceasional slight declines, giving the market the appearance of 
greater strength than it really possesses. For instance, there is 
good reason to believe that if there was more inquiry for plates, 
prices quoted would be lower than are now encountered. 

In pig-iron the furnacemen make definite statements along this 
line. They explain that market prices have declined materially 
of late, the declines being almost voluntary on the part of fur- 
naces, with extremely light buying. The furnaces assert they are 
done with that sore of thing, and if consumers want further price 
reductions they will have to offer orders which in point of ton- 
nage make it worth while to cut prices. The furnaces are will- 
ing, possibly even anxious, to compete, but they want some actual 
business to compete for. 


Iron and Steel Industry Prosperous. 


The iron and steel industry is very prosperous by comparison 
with other industries, there being a very sharp contrast. While 
production is somewhat reduced on the part of independents, large 
profits are still being made. For an extreme comparison, copper 
is selling at 6 per cent below its average price in 1913, while pig- 
iron is quoted—though it is not being sold to any extent—at 165 
to 175 per cent above its average in 1913. Copper is selling at 
below the cost of production to many of the works. 

The fact that the iron and steel producers have made very large 
profits and are making large profits now is no proof that they 
will continue to make large profits when other industries are lan- 
guishing. It appears to be a case merely of the iron and steel 
industry running on the momentum it acquired long ago. The 
actual consumption, however, undoubtedly exists. It is quite cer- 
tain that buyers are not adding to their stocks, the probability 
being that rather they are making every effort to reduce their 
stocks, yet they are taking shipments. The furnaces and mills, 
again, are altogether indisposed to make anything for stock now, 
and rather are shipping from such stocks as they have when they 
ean get the railroad cars. In some quarters there is still a serious 
shortage of cars. Production is only slightly reduced, being still 
far above the rate of output before the war, and the current con- 
sumption is probably materially in excess of the production. In 
various other industries production is very light, and there are 
large stocks the manufacturers are unable to liquidate. 

It does not seem reasonable to expect the iron and steel industry 
to escape the hard times that are already being experienced in 
other industries, so the fair conclusion is that there is simply a 
delay,,and that eventually the iron and steel industry will have 
to go through the same process as other industries. The industry, 
however, will have no stocks to liquidate, and will simply sit and 
wait for demand to develop again. 


Prospective Steel Prices. 


The prediction formerly made with so much confidence that 
independent steel prices would recede to the Steel Corporation 
level and the whole market be equalized on that basis.is not heard 
expressed now with so much confidence. In not a few quarters 
now it is thought far from impossible that the readjustment will 
necessitate some reductions even on the part of the Steel Corpo- 
ration. That is not the majority prediction, but it is a prediction 
in some quarters, and one that a few weeks ago was not being 
made by anyone. 

The change in attitude as to the future is not made by any- 
thing that has occurred within the steel industry, but by what has 
occurred without. It is seen that industry in general is under- 
going a very drastic readjustment. 

As to costs of production, the statement is made in the most 
far-sighted quarters that while much has been said about “costs” 
when iron and steel prices advanced, in future costs will have to 


be regulated by selling prices. If costs are too high, they will 
have to be reduced, and if the process takes time, the prospective 
consumers will give the industry whatever time it requires. 


Railroad Buying. 


Those who expect a greater liquidation in iron and steel prices 
than was being predicted a month or two ago base their argument 
largely upon the position of the railroads. The railroads have 
very large requirements, but the railroads are so positioned that 
they will not buy extensively unless they are quoted very moderate 
prices. Their earnings are assured, unless the public changes its 
mind, but only on a moderate basis, and the earnings are computed 
on the basis of railroad valuation. The railroads cannot, there- 
fore, spend large sums of money for things which afterwards 
woud be given a lower value. There will be a double scrutiny as 
to the propriety of railroad expenditures, the investing public 
having a voice in electing whether or not it will buy railroad 
bonds, having in mind the expenditures contemplated with the 
proceeds, while the Interstate Commerce Commission will also 
review contemplated expenditures. 

According to this theory, that the first really important buying 
of steel products will be by the railroads, and that the railroads 
will have to buy at very moderate prices, the liquidation in steel 
prices may be more extensive than was recently expected. The 
industry may surprise itself as to the prices it will be able to 
make. For over four years there has been no thought about costs 
in the industry, except to make prices to correspond. Cost has 
really been the basis of prices, granting, if one wishes, that large 
profits were added to the costs to determine the selling prices, 
but it is the common feeling that this period is ended, and that 
in future the producer cannot simply take his cost at whatever it 
may be and add the desired profit. If the consumer does not like 
the resulting selling price, the producer will have to go back to his 
costs and get them down. For such a process time is required. 


Production. 


Although the operations of most, if not all, of the independent 
steel producers have been declining for several weeks, the produc- 
tion of steel ingots in October showed a gain, the output as a 
whole being at the rate of about 42,950,000 gross tons a year. 
That is about one-half of 1 per cent above the rate maintained 
evenly for August and September, and is the highest rate since 
March. Indeed, the October output was at the highest rate since 
December, 1918, except for February and March of this year. So 
many independents reduced their output that the Steel Corpora- 
tion must have experienced a considerable gain to make the show- 
ing reported for October. The Corporation, of course, is still well 
supplied with orders. With its customers in easier position as to 
deliveries, the Corporation is able to accept a larger proportion 
than formerly of the business offered, and thus its bookings have 
not declined to the extent that might be expected, considering the 
dullness in the open-market. The unfilled tonnage statement 
shows that there was a decrease in the business on books of 537,- 
952 tons during October, against decreases of 430,234 tons in Sep- 
tember and 313.480 tons in August, while in each of the 14 months 
preceding there had been a gain, the gains averaging 500,000 tons a 
month. The decrease in unfilled business in October was equal to 
about 39 per cent of capacity, and the shipments were at about S7 
per cent of capacity, so that the bookings were about 48 per cent of 
capacity, which compares with 53 per cent bookings in September 
and 57 per cent in August. The business offered must have de- 
creased in greater proportion than that, but the Corporation was 
in position in October to accept a larger proportion of the business 
offered. A conspicuous illustration of its inability to take all 
business offered is the recent case of the Prairie Pipe Line Co., a 
Standard Oil interest, and a regular customer of the Steel Corpo- 
ration. On account of the deliveries desired, this interest had to 
place by far the largest part of a 64,000-ton pipe-line order with 
independents. 

Pig-Iron Steadier. 


As noted in these weekly reports, pig-iron has been declining 
rather easily since about October 1, when the market began to 
recede from the prices reached in August. The furnaces now 
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occupy a new attitude. They point out that the declines have 
been almost voluntary on the part of the furnaces, and that there 
has been enough of this. There has been hardly any buying, and 
the new idea among furnaces is that if consumers want further 
reductions in market prices they must offer orders of sufficient 
size to make it worth while to cut prices. Foundry is off a dollar 
a ton in the week, Bessemer and basic being unchanged, so that the 
market is quotable as follows: Foundry, $40; Bessemer, $42 
basic, $38.50 f. o. b. valley furnaces, freight to Pittsburgh 
being $1.96. 


Prices Firm At Birmingham, Though Market Is 
Inactive. 


3irmingham, Ala., November 15—[Special.]—Still strong in 
the belief that offering concessions will bring about no additional 
business, the greater number of furnace interests of this district 
are holding their product up to $42 per ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 
to 2.25 per cent silicon. The Steel Corporation has not changed 
its price of $38 per ton and the Gulf States Steel Co., which 
was in the market for a little while on the same basis, has dis- 
posed of about all the tonnage desired at that price. The market 
is far from being active, only now and then a little iron selling 
and then for immediate delivery, by the car lot. A few requests 
are still coming in for suspension of shipments but cancellations 
have practically stopped. The furnace yards do not show any 
great addition during the past few weeks, though October saw 
upwards of 6000 tons of iron added to the accumulated stocks. 
The curtailed production in the Birmingham district will mani- 
fest itself when the month’s statistics are worked up, though it 
is not believed that the difference will stand for any length of 
time. Repair work is going on with two of the iron makers and 
others will be placed in shape before long. Some of the inde- 
pendent ore companies of this district are practically shutting 
down, while others are more confident, holding consumers to con- 
tracts made some time since. A prominent independent ore mine 
operator stated that the wisdom of making a regular contract is 
now apparent, at the time of the making of said contract there 
being some criticism as to the business shown. Southern furnace 
companies still speak of the high cost of production. No read- 
justments have taken place in any of the commodities necessary 
in the manufacture of pig iron. Local consumption has been 
reduced some, one or two foundries and machine shops having 
either cut hours of operation or shut down entirely, but it cannot 
be said that all foundries are without business, for three or four 
have work in hand that will require more or less operation of 
plants during the better portion of the coming year. Cast iron 
pipe manufacturing plants are still melting a considerable ton- 
nage of iron, but as is usual at this time of the year, the business 
is becoming slack in this industry and may be slow for at least 
two months, though with an easing up of the money market mu- 
nicipalities may take up consideration of development that will 
require much cast iron pipe. ; 

There is a plentiful supply of railroad cars with which to make 
deliveries of pig iron and shipments can be started on with the 
least trouble. Very few inquiries are being received as to iron. 

Steel mill production, every plant considered, is around 80 per 
cent capacity in this district. The Gulf States Steel Co. has but 
half of its open hearth furnaces going. Various plants employing 
steel in their daily operation apparently have some contracts on 
hand yet and will keep going steadily for some time to come. The 
Birmingham district is still doing much work for Cuba, arrange- 
ments having been made as to the financial end of the trans- 
actions. The moratorium decided upon by that country is felt 
so far as fuel is considered, but in steel and machinery there is 
a healthy and steady shipment of the products going from this 
district to that country. 

The first of the self-propelled barges, City of Birmingham, for 
use on the Warrior River, in the Government service, has started 
on its first up-stream trip and will spend two days at Mobile, a 
day at Demopolis, a few hours at Eutaw, a day at Tuscaloosa and 
then come to the port of Birmingham and thence to the port of 
Cordova, the two latter ports in the Birmingham district. A 
fairly good cargo is aboard the boat. There is no doubt of the 
down-stream shipments, coal, steel, cotton, lumber and other 
products in plenty being made ready for the trips. H. 'T. DeBar- 
deleben, manager of the Warrior River end of the Mississippi- 
Warrior waterways, being operated by the Government, is mak- 





ing the first up-stream trip on the barge. The St. Louis Boat and 
Engineering Company, which produced the first barge, is working 
on three others, and is expected to have them ready for try-outs 
every 30 days hereafter. 

President L. R. LeMoine and the board of directors of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, made an 
inspection during the past week of the plants of the corporation 
in this district, looking at works in Anniston, Chattanooga, North 
Birmingham and Bessemer. President George Gordon Crawford 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. took the party on 
a tour of the steel works at Ensley and Fairfield and showed them 
also the big blast furnace plant of the company. 

While an appeal will be taken by the coal and ore operators 
of Alabama to the State tax of 2 and 3 cents per ton on the 
products mined, from the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Alabama to the Supreme Court of the United States, it is stated 
the tax will be paid anyhow for the first three years of the new 
law. 

James Bowron, president of the Gulf States Steel Co., in an 
address the past week to the credit men of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama, in convention assembled in Birmingham, stated that 
by the middle of the coming January the railroads of the coun- 
try will enter the iron and steel market in a large way for long- 
needed supplies and this will bring about an interesting impetus. 
The speaker did not attempt to cover up the dullness now being 
experienced but gave an optimistic view of possibilities of the 
future. 

The coke market in the Birmingham district is beginning to 
slacken up some. There is, however, but little reduction in the 
output, for at the best the make was not very much greater than 
needs. Very little is said about prices but it is evident that the 
$10 per ton mark for furnace and $12.50 for foundry are still 
given out. Spot coke at a premium price is not to be heard of so 
frequently as was the case a short time back. A few beehive 
coke ovens have been cooled down but the by-product coke is a 
little more voluminous. 

The scrap iron and steel market in the Birmingham district 
continues in a state of negativeness. The old material market 
is very quiet, with no prospects of immediate improvement and 
the list of prices showing no significance. 

Quotations for pig iron and iron and steel scrap in the Birming- 
ham district are given as follows: 


PIG IRON. 


. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces, $38 to 

Yo. 1 foundry, per cent silicon, $39.2 to $43.25; iron 
of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent $40.25 to $45; iron of 3.25 to 3.75 per 
cent silicon, $41.25 to $46.50; iron of 3.75 to 4.25 per cent silicon, $42.25 
to $48; charcoal iron, f. o. b. furnaces, $55. 





OLD MATERIAL, 


Old steel axles 
Old iron axles. 
Old steel rails..... 
Heavy melting steel 18.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought... 18.00 to 20.00 
ee SR ee 30.00 to 32.00 
I . PR idaddesnctncsinssvatebedesnssensseenwe 23.00 to 25.00 
Old car wheels....... meee 28.00 to 30.00 
Old tramear wheels... 28.00 to 30.00 
Machine shop turnings - 10.00 to 12.00 
EE TR Ws 0:06 60s00 ec ee cee wenesdcsnseesssavcndetesnsses 10.00 to 12.00 


5.00) to 27.00 
18.00 to 20.00 


pe ceateeine $26.00 to $28.00 













Timber Preservation Plants Performing Useful 
Service. 


About 65,000,000 gallons of creosote oil and 43,000,000 pounds 
of zine chloride are used annually in the conservation of timber by 
chemical treatment, in addition to mereury and fluoride salts, 
which are exceptionally good for this purpose, but which are com- 
paratively too costly. These facts were brought out at a recent 
meeting of the Chemists’ Club in New York. Interesting figures 
were given showing the amount of timber available and the excess 
of consumption over production. It was demonstrated how this 
discrepancy between consumption and production could be over- 
come by the proper utilization of timber preservative methods. 

There are 132 preserving plants in this country for treating 
wood by various processes. The output of these plants is but 
160,000,000 feet yearly, a very small percentage of the total wood 
utilized. The industry has been retarded, it is said, by the short- 
age of coal tar and other preserving chemicals. The supply can 
be materially increased if the practice of burning coal tar at the 


coke and steel plants ceases. 
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RAILROADS 


MEXICAN RAILROADS RECOVERING. 


Much New Equipment Necessary—General Condi- 
tions in Mexico Encouraging. 


Dallas, Tex., November 6—[Special.]—W. M. Whitenton, 
assistant chief, operating official of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, who has just returned here after an extended trip 
through Mexico, made to investigate at first hand the condition of 
the railroads there and the opportunities for trade expansion, ex- 
pressed himself as much impressed by the wonderful improvement 
that has taken place since tranquility was restored. Mr. Whit- 
enton was accompanied by George T. Adkins, freight traffic man- 
ager; W. G. passenger traffic manager, and Walter 
Walthall, assistant general freight and passenger agent. The 
party made a tour of the main lines of the National Railways of 
Mexico and visited many of the principal cities of the country, 


Crush, 


including the capital. ? 

“What impressed me most,” said Mr. Whitenton, “was that 
since the inauguration of De la Huerta as provisional President, 
succeeding Carranza, an almost complete pacification of the coun- 
Also there is an entire revolution of opinion 


try has taken place. 
We passed through districts 


as pertains to the United States. 
in which destruction by revolutionists was most frequent for the 
last ten years. Tearing up of railroads and bridges and de- 
struction of freight and passenger cars and the general devasta- 
tions which formerly took place in these sections has ceased 
Evidences of the past revolutions are plentiful, but 
In answer to my ques- 


completely. 
no sign of civil war is apparent today. 
tions concerning the whereabouts of the former revolutionists. 
I received replies that they were now working on the railroads, 
building roads or engaged in farming. There is no indication 
of anything but a peaceful, law-abiding citizenship at present. 
“Obregon is very popular, especially with the working classes. 
He has great strength with the railroad employes and laborers 
in general. This is due to the fact that he has been very favor- 
able to the working class in the past, while he was a general in 
the army and also during his revolutionary period. We ealled 
upon both De la Huerta and Obregon and were very pleasantly 
Obregon also has the confidence of 
business men, because he was a business man himself before 
he went into the army. ‘There seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of the people that he will bring peace and recovery to the 


received by both officials. 


republic. 

“Much already nas been done in improving the track beds, 
particularly between Laredo and the City of Mexico, and other 
sections are being improved right along. The railroad trans- 
at present is competent to take care of the 
existing traffic. They are very short of box cars and engines, 
having lost 10,000 cars and 450 engines in the last ten years. 
The workshops are busily repairing the old ones. The problem 
down there is, first, re-establishing their finances. They have 
no currency in circulation, no specie and no credit. Everything 
The next problem is transportation and 
They must be gotten out of 


portation system 


is done on a cash basis. 
the rehabilitation of the railroads. 
the hands of the Government and returned to their boards of 
directors and and Government assistance lent them in 
financing and rehabilitating them. De la Huerta and Obregon 
seem to realize what the situation is, and I believe entirely that 
they are in a position now to meet the situation. They need 
help from the United States and they need the recognition of their 
Government by the United States, and financial help. They need 
assistance to get on their feet again. Officers and business men 
both realize that the United States is their best friend.” 


owners 


Extension to Salt Mines. 





A report from New Orleans announcing the completion by the 
Gulf Coast Lines of an extension of the New Iberia & Northern 
Railroad from New Iberia to Jefferson Island, about 10 
says that development of the salt mines on the island upon a 
large scale will follow the opening of these transportation facili- 
ties. Some freight is already being handled over the new line, 
but it will soon be open for regular freight and passenger service. 


miles, 


A Great Year for Freight. 


Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Washington, D. C., and issued by the Association of 
Executives, 320 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.. 
in August, for which month have just 
all records were again broken in the amount of 


Economics, 

Railway 
show that 
completed, 
ried 
by the railroads of the United States in one month, this follow 
ing another record-breaking month—July. The total of net ton 
miles (the number of tons of freight multiplied by the number 
totalled 42,706.835,000 for August, 
The total 


been 
freight car 


figures 


of miles they were carried) 


or an increase of 6,345,000.000 over August, 1919. 
of net ton miles for the eight months of 1920 (Jannary to 
August, inclusive) was, therefore, 293.280.210.000, or an increase 
of $4,042,089,000, as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The efforts of the railroads to increase car movement and car 


tonnage are bearing fruit, according to other figures compiled by 
the bureau, which show that the average mileage per freight car 


daily has increased from 24.2 miles in August 1919. to 27.4 
miles per day in August, 1920, and that the average tonnage per 
car increased from 28 tons in August. 1919, to 29.8 tons in 


August of this year. In July, 1920, the average daily car mileage 
was 26.1 miles, and the average carload was 29.6 tons. Thus 
the average ear tonnage has almost reached the 
30 tons, while the average movement per car is well advanced 
toward the mark of 30 miles daily. 

A new record for 1920 in the 
commercial freight throughout the United States was made in the 


mark set, viz. 


number of cars loaded with 
October 23, according to reports from the service 
division of the American Railway Association. The total for 
the week was 1,010,961 cars, or within 500 cars of the peak 1 
corded in 1919. This total was 5298 cars more than were loaded 
during the previous week, 33,910 cars greater than the corr 
sponding week of 1919, and 90,850 cars greater than during the 
This was also the third successive week that 


week ended 


same period in 1918. 
the total had exceeded the million mark. 

During the 12 weeks from August 1 to October 23. 
loaded with revenue freight totaled 11.654.567. 
believed to have been without parallel in American railroad his 


inclusive, 
ears which is 
This was an increase over the corresponding period in 
11S 


tory. 
1919 of 362.902 cars, and 


997 


225,100 over the same weeks in 


But, after exceeding the million mark for three consecutive 
weeks, the number of cars loaded with commercial freight 
dropped to 973,120 cars during the week ended October 30. 


Despite the reduction, however, the total number of cars loaded 
was 21,810 cars more than for the corresponding week in 1919, 
and 80,728 cars more than were loaded during the same week in 
1918. 
pared with the preceding week, in the loading of miscellaneous 


The decrease was principally due to a falling off, com- 


freight, especially in the Eastern districts. 





High Spots in the Railroad Problem. 

“The Problems of Transportation Not Yet Specifically Provided 
lor.” the address delivered recently by S. Davies Warfield before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. has been 
prepared and issued in pamphlet form by the National Associa 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, Baltimore, Md., of which 
organization Mr. Warfield is president. In this address are con 
sidered the requirements of the Transportation Act that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall report a general plan for 
the consolidation of the railroads into fewer systems, a satisfac 
tory method to handle primarily the so-called labor problems, and 
a comprehensive method for supplying equipment to the railroads 
There Mr. Warfield about 2,360,000 freight 
this country, and they are about evenly divided between open o1 


are, says, ears in 
hopper cars and box cars; their cost is about $2,500.000,000; and 
the cost of the engines is about $2,000,000,000 more. or a total of 
$4,500,000,000. The publication is interesting 
throughout, dealing as it does with the vital points of the genera! 
transportation problem. 


exceeding] 


Plans of a Texas Line Enlarged. 

The chartering of the Wichita Falls & Southern Railway Co.. 
which is just reported from Austin, Tex., is doubtless in line 
with the recently announced plans of the interests in the Wichita 
Falls & Southern Railroad Co. to build a line from Newcastle, 
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Tex.. to connect with Breckenridge. It will be observed that the 
only change in the name is the substitution of the word “railway” 
for “railroad.” The capital stock is $144,000, and the route of 
the road will probably be from Eastland northward via Brecken- 
ridge. Ehasville, Graham and other points, including Wichita 
Falls. to the Oklahoma boundary line, a total distance of about 
125 miles. It will run through Eastland, Stephens, Young, 
Archer, Wichita and Clay counties... The directors are Frank 
Kell, J. A. Kemp. J. J. Perkins, C. H. Snider, William Priddy, 
W. M. MeGregor, C. H. Clark and L. C. Heydrick. Mr. Kemp is 
president, Mr. Perkins vice-president and Mr. Kell general man- 
ager of the Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad Co., whose line is 
now 56 miles long, from Wichita Falls to Neweastle. 


New Equipment. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue S675,000 of equipment 
notes to meet payments on 300 oil tank cars of 10,000 gallons 
capacity. 

Missouri Pacific Railway is reported in the market for 25 
Mikado type locomotives, 5 mountain type, 5 Pacific type and 15 
switchers; the Atlantic Coast Line for 30 cabooses; the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad for several locomotives of the 10-wheel 
type, and Louisville & Nashville Railroad for 2000 steel hopper 
ears of 55 tons. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is reported to have ordered 15,000 
tons of steel rails from the United States Steel Corporation. 

Norfolk & Western Railway officials, according to a report 
from Roanoke, Va., have just announced that work has been 
started in the company’s shops there on the construction of 500 
coal cars of 100 tons capacity, 1000 coal cars of 120 tons capacity 
and 10 Mallet type locomotives. 

Florian & Co., Ltd., of New York, are reported to have closed 
contracts with the Government of Mexico to supply cars, loco- 
motives, rails, ete., for the Mexican National Railways at a cost 
of about $20,000,000. New York banks are interested in the 
vecessary financing. 


Appointments. 


J. A. Caviezel, formerly general superintendent, has been pro- 
moted to be assistant general manager of the Alabama, Tennes- 
see & Northern Railroad, with office at Mobile. Ala., the post of 
general superintendent being abolished. John T. Cochrane is 
president and general manager. 

P. C. Byrne, formerly general superintendent, has been pro- 
moted to the position of vice-president and general manager of 
the Alabama & Northwestern Railroad, with office at Pine Hill, 
Ala., the office of general superintendent being abolished. 





Malleable Iron Industry Operating More Nearly Up 
to Capacity. 


Relative to the present-day status of the malleable-iron indus 
try, the American Malleable Castings Association of Cleveland 
Ohio, send the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD a copy of the latest 
issue of their chart showing shipments of castings, and the rela- 
tion which they bear to the capacity of the manufacturers whose 
figures are accessible, and write: 

“You will note that shipments for July, August and September 
are well above the average rate of shipment during the period of 
heaviest demand for castings in 1918 and 1919. 

“The fact is that during the entire war period the complete 
stoppage of immigration has been the cause of a labor shortage, 
which has been felt with special force in the foundry business. 
because of the almost complete dependence of foundry operations 
on immigrant labor. 

“The improvement in the average rate of shipment during 1920 
can be attributed entirely to the reduced demand for men in other 
occupations, but it is only within the last 6O or 90 days that it 
has been possible for the malleable industry to make any head- 
way at all in shipments as compared with the tonnage of unfilled 
orders, and if the unemployment in other lines continues, it may 
reasonably be expected that the malleable industry will be able to 
reduce the tonnage of such orders yery materially, operating more 
nearly up to capacity, and giving customers better deliveries than 
have been possible since 1915.” 


TEXTILE 


Completing Proximity Big Print Mill Addition. 

By January the Proximity Manufacturing Co. of Greensboro. 
N. C., expects to have completed its additions under construction 
for some months, in accordance with details heretofore announced. 
One new building is a one-story 200 by 125 foot reinforced con- 
crete building with steel sashes, to be equipped for bleaching and 
dyeing. Another is a two-story 284 by 100 foot daylight building 
to be equipped with printing and finishing machinery, including 
four new printing machines. Other new construction includes a 
25,000,000-gallon filtering plant and a steam power plant in which 
will be installed new boilers and a new turbine. A hotel and 
humerous bungalows are being constructed for the employes. 
Probably $1,000,000 will be the cost of the building construction 
and new equipment included for these improvements. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


An increase of capital from $250,000 to $1.000,000 has been 
announced for the Hart Cotton Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

The Spartan Mills of Spartanburg, S. C., will increase capital 
from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

An increase of capital from $350,000 to $1,050,000 has been 
announced for the Whitney (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 

Plans and specifications have been completed for a brick-con- 
struction addition to the mill of the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration at Lafayette, Ga. J. E. Sirrine., Greenville, S. €., is the 
engineer-architect, and the West Point (Ga.) Iron Works is the 
contractor. 


Preparing to Manufacture Artificial Silk. 


An additional building containing TO0OO square yards of floor 
space will be erected by the American Cellulose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. at Amcelle, near Cumberland, Md., this 
structure to be equipped for manufacturing artificial silk. The 
building will be one story high with terra cotta tile walls. 
structural steel trusses and gypsum roof slab, costing $200,000. 
The George A. Fuller Co. of Washington has the general con 
struction contract. 


Completing $750,000 Mercerizing Plant. 


By December 1 the Dixie Manufacturing Co, of Chattanooga 
expects to complete its $750,000 plant for mercerizing cotton 
hosiery, and 150 operatives will be employed. There are two 
buildings, of reinforced concrete construction, 300x100 and 100x 
50 feet, equipped with machinery, as follows: Mercerizing, from 
Smith, Drum & Co. of Philadelphia; winding from Foster Ma- 
chine Co. of Westfield, Mass.; quilling, from Whitin Machine 
Works of Whitinsville, Mass. 


Contracts Awarded for Mill Additions. 


The West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Co. has awarded con 
tracts for constructing and equipping three additions for its 
plant at Langdale, Ala. These buildings will be of brick con- 
struction, with concrete floors, tar and gravel roof; for picker, 
opener and machine-shop departments. The West Point (Ga.) 
Iron Works is the contractor, and L. W. Roberts of Atlanta is 
the engineer-architect. 


Georgia Kaolin Developments Planned. 

Extensive deposits of kaolin in Sumter county, Georgia, will be 
developed by Detroit and Americus capitalists, who have pur- 
chased an 800-acre tract of the mineral mentioned. The Inter- 
national Aluminum Co. of Detroit, Mich., is the corporation under 
which the purchase and development is being undertaken, plans 
including an extension of the Georgia Lumber Co.’s logging rail- 
road, which has been leased and will be named the Americus & 
Atlantic Railway. The railroad extension is to reach Mata, near 
Byromville. Ga., later plans providing for extension to Americus 
and the construction of a big aluminum reduction plant at that 
city. J. S. Morton of Detroit is president of the International 
Aluminum Co., Frank Lanier and Crawford Lanier being presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, both of Americus, Ga. 
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LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


Enormous Order for Southern Hardwood—European 
Buyers Take 50,000,000 Feet—Other Export 


Orders Revive Hardwood Business. 


Memphis, Tenn., November 13—[Special.]—Hardwood lumber 
interests of the Lower Mississippi Valley were set agog within 
the past week following announcement by a Memphis concern of 
the receipt of an order from European buyers of 50,000,000 feet of 
Southern hardwood lumber. 

The report was followed by an announcement by the Panola 
Lumber Co. of the receipt of an order for 400,000 feet of oak and 
gum to be shipped immediately to the United Kingdom, and 
announcement by the Tallahatchie Lumber Co. that it has an 
order for 265,000 feet of tupelo and cypress. While W. H. Dick, 
head of the company, declined to reveal the port to which this 
lumber will go, he said that five customers jointly had assured 
him that if the stock is found satisfactory the order will be in- 
creased by “millions of feet.’ 

The name of the firm that has booked the 50,000,000-foot 
order, one of the greatest orders on record in this center of the 
hardwood industry, has been kept a secret, but it is a bona-fide 


order. ” 


The first 100 cars, involving approximately 1,500,000 feet, is 
to go forward immediately, and all details for its movement are 
complete. Three firms have been “let in,’ and are filling the 
order. Financial arrangements have been made with one of the 
largest banking-houses in New York, which will handle collections. 

It is said that the buyers represent a syndicate of European 
men, who will allocate the lumber to nearly all the big European 
markets. While the contract calls for a large amount of firsts 
and seconds select, vast quantities of No. 1 and No. 2 common are 
to be furnished. The variety of grades and thicknesses indicate 
that it will go largely to foreign furniture manufacturers. 

The announcement of the huge orders during the past week was 
accompanied by reports that several companies are preparing to 
export logs as well as finished lumber, and that still another 
Memphis company has an order for 100,000 feet for export to an 
English buyer. The Bellgrade Company announces it has closed 
for 85 cars of lumber, largely gum, some of which will go for 
export. 

The sudden revival of business in the hardwood industry, which 
has been dormant for several months, with rapid cuts in prices, 
has put new life into the business here, and heads of the larger 
concerns are very active. Significance is attached to the visit of 
John W. McClure of the Bellgrade Company, John Penrod of 
Kansas City and R. L. Jurden of the Penrod-Jurden Company 
of Memphis, as well as J. H. Townshend, president of the Amer- 
ican Overseas Forwarding Co. All of these men have hustled off 
to New York and other Eastern points. 


The late turns in conditions is attributed to the long-expected 
reopening of the hardwood export trade, which is expected to be 
followed by far more activity on the part of American interests. 


Slackening Demand for Face and Common Brick— 
Paving Brick Demand Active. 


Birminghem, Ala., November 8—[Special.]—Reports here indi- 
cate that the manufacture of face and common building brick has 
slackened considerably recently, due to decline in building opera- 
tions resulting from financial and labor difficulties. Because of 
the approach of winter many yards which have large stocks on 
hand have curtailed production, and little effort will be made to 
increase the stock on hand during the winter months. Despite 
this slackening of demand, no decrease in prices is now evident, 
owing to the high cost of labor and fuel and increased freight 
rates. 


There is, however, a good demand for paving brick, because of 
the recent stimulus given to road building by many of the South- 
ern States, which will be carried on with Federal and State aid 
and road funds of the different counties. 


Half of Country’s Wooded Land Is on Farms of the 
South. 


Washington, D. C., November 12—[Special.]—Woodlands on 
farms in the South comprise one-half of all the forested lands, 
and amount to more than 135,000,000 acres, according to a report 
just issued by the Department of Agriculture. In Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Caroline, Kentucky and Oklahoma more than 64 
per cent of all forest land is on farms. The present yearly income 
from farm woodlands in the South is estimated at about $150,- 
000,000. 

About one-third of all the forest land of the United States is 
on farms, and, according to the latest census, amounted to about 
190,000,000 acres. In the Eastern United States—east of the 
Plains—the total woodlands on farms amounted to about 178,- 
000,000 acres. This is equivalent, roughly, to the aggregate area 
of the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The woodland farm area in the Eastern United States forms 
an area nearly eight times as large as the entire forest lands of 
France, which furnished practically all the timber required during 
the war by the armies of France, Great Britain, Belgium and the 
United States. 

Assuming that every farm in the Eastern section of the country 
has some woodland, there is an average of about 32 acres per 
farm. The amount of woodland on farms varies greatly, however, 
in the different sections of the country. 

From the 53,000,000 acres of farm woodlands in the North, it 
is estimated that the timber products income is $162,000,000 
annually. 





Report on Southern Lumber Mills. 
New Orleans, La., November 10—[Special.]—For the week 
ending November 5, reports of the Southern Pine Association on 
the activities of 144 lumber mills in the South are as follows: 





Cars. Feet. 
Orders on hand beginning of the week........ 11,556 263,257 ,236 
Orders received during week..............ee0. 2,399 54,651,619 
Tine Ceiba edd awesd pw weses pence 13,955 317,908,855 
Dip ments GULIMS WEE....o60cccccccscccccceses 2,633 60,665,803 
Orders on hand end of week............eseee. 11,292 257,243,052 
Average 
Total, per mill, 
feet. 
EE an addactaat sweat tacbehebyseeenebwewen 54,651,619 
INE oa eels Repaselne See eEe oenalees seeee 60,665,803 
ee ee ee re he 57,522,925 
Normal production these mills................ 93,187,998 





Shipments exceeded production for the week by 5.46 per cent, 
while orders were 4.99 per cent below production and 9.91 per 
cent below shipments. 

The production was 38.27 per cent below normal. Shipments 
were 34.90 per cent below normal production, and orders were 
41.35 per cent below normal production. The decrease in “orders 
on hand” during the week amounted to 2.28 per cent. 





Jacksonville Lumber Club Elects. 


Jacksonville, Fla., November 5—[Special.]—Officers of the 
Jacksonville Lumberman’s Club were elected at a meeting held 
this week at the Hotel Mason. They are: D. G. Colt, president ; 
C. C. Jones, vice-president; Carroll Milam, secretary; M. J. 
Roess, treasurer. The Board of Directors is composed of G. D. 
Gay, A. D. Holley, R. D. Baldwin, M. L. Fleishell and C. H. 
Lloyd. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Directors to Meet. 


A meeting of the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has been called by President John H. 
Kirby of Houston, Tex., to be held in Chicago December 1. 
Many subjects of vital interest to the lumber industry will be 
discussed, including traffic problems, reforestation legislation, in- 
tensive publicity for the lumber industry and trade extension 
work. 
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Southern Hardwood Outlook Brighter. 


Memphis, Tenn., November 11—[Special.]—With the national 
election over, the apparent settlement of the coal strike in Eng- 
land and an easier financial situation, confidence is being restored 
in the future of hardwood lumber business. More important than 
these considerations is the willingness with which labor has agreed 
to continue working under reduced wages rather than remain idle 
should the mills be compelled to shut down. In the Southeastern 
territory many mills will be kept running through a reduction in 
wages of 25 per cent, and throughout the hardwood territory at 
many points wages have been reduced varying amounts. In 
some instances these reductions came at the request of the work- 
ers themselves, who had the foresight to grasp production con- 
ditions. 

Despite these helpful influences on the situation, many mills 
continue to shut down through inability to finance operations, 
and it is estimated that 50 per cent of the mills in the Mississippi 
Valley are not running. It is certain that other mills will close 
down within the next few weeks. The shortage of log cars is 
seriously hampering the operation of many nearby plants. 

Hardwood manufacturers will proceed with caution; they are 
now for the most part marking time, waiting for the reaction to 
hit the lumber market and send prices higher. 

3efore business can return to normal the confidence of buyers 
must be restored, and mill operators believe that this will take 
several months for consummation. It is conceded that prices are 
now at their lowest ebb, and further declines are rendered prac- 
tically impossible, owing to the proximity of prevailing lists to 
production costs. 

A more optimistic feeling prevails, due to the financial outlook. 
Calls for money for financing crops will be less urgent, and indi- 
eations are that money will be easier to secure. It is also be- 
lieved that credit restriction will not be so stringent as in the 


past. 


Houses Erected in 1919 Only 17 Per Cent of Number 
Actually Needed. 


Chicago, Ill., November 15—[Special.]—Only 70,000 new 
homes were erected in the United States in 1919—400,000 short 
of the actual needs. In 1890 an average of 110.05 families occu- 
pied each 100 homes. Today there are 125 families for each 100 


-homes, and no relief is in sight. With a conservative estimate 


of 27,900,000 families in the United States by 1925, at least 
500,000 homes must be built, and then the building program would 
be on a small scale. At these figures the country would have 
129.06 families for each 100 homes. 

If something is not done to remedy the situation by 1926, with 
the increasing number of families, 2,200,000 dwellings will be 
necessary. The erection of 3,400,000 homes by 1926 will be 
necessary if the country returns to pre-war conditions of 115 
families for each 100 homes. 

In certain cities in New York State the shortage of homes is 
so great that parents, who have searched in yain for new quar- 
ters, are, as a last resort, seeking to place their children in insti- 
tutions or boarding-houses. County welfare authorities have re- 
ceived hundreds of requests in recent months for accommodations 
for the children of parents who, though in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, cannot find rentable houses for their families. 


Increased Demands in Many Lines for Hardwoods. 

Memphis, Tenn., November 15—[Special.]—Some large rail- 
road contracts with western roads have been placed in this hard- 
wood section, in addition to renewed export demand. 

The demand from furniture, talking machine, interior finish 
and vehicle trade continues good. The demand also for low-grade 
lumber holds up and the box factories have about all they can do. 
In cooperage, both slack and tight, similar conditions prevail to 
those that mark the hardwood trade, the value of the stumpage, 
the cost of production, the high figures for labor and a diminished 
demand caused many concerns of that kind to close. In other 
instances some that have been closed for weeks, making repairs, 
etc., have resumed. Delegates returning from the semi-annual 
meeting of the Cooperage Industries held at Cleveland, Ohio, last 
week bring favorable reports of the outlook for the coming year 
and that body is working on schemes of publicity, and develop- 
ment that augur well for the industry. Export cooperage condi- 
tions also show improvement. Holiday demand is excellent. 


Increasing Use of Lumber Preservatives. 


Washington, D. C., November 10—[ Special. ]—Investigations by 
the Forest Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the use of wood preservatives has increased to a 
large extent in this country. In 1919 there were 65,556,247 gal- 
lons of creosote, 2,412,592 gallons of paving oil, 101,011 gallons 
of miscellaneous preservatives used, in addition to 43,483,000 
pounds of zine chloride, the largest quantity of this preservative 
ever reported consumed by the industry. Something over 6,000,- 
000 gallons of creosote was imported. 

Prior to 1917 most of the creosote consumed in this country 
was imported from England and Germany. This supply was cut 
off by the war, and domestic producers were called upon to supply 
the material. Practically all of the imports in 1919 were from 
England and Canada. 

The materials treated consisted of crossties, poles, wood blocks, 
cross-arms, construction timbers and miscellaneous materials, 
largely for railroads, mines, telephone and telegraph companies. 
The total amount of wood subjected to this preservative treat- 
ment amounted to 139,878,584 feet in 1919, covering operations at 
108 plants. The amount was 17,265,694 feet above the previous 
year. 


Texas May Be Market for Cement Made in England. 


Austin, Tex., November 12—[Special.]—The Ship Canal Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., of Ellesmere Port, England, is 
considering entering the Texas market with its product, accord- 
ing to a letter just received by G. A. Parkinson, assistant testing 
engineer, Bureau of Economic Geology of the University of 
Texas. The bureau has also received a sample of cement from the 
British company to be tested, in order that it may learn whether 
it comes up to the requirements for such material in this State. 
The letter to Mr. Parkinson reads: 

“We have been receiving recently some very considerable inqui- 
ries in connection with shipment of our ‘England’ brand Portland 
cement to your market. 

“We understand that there is a very big shortage of Portland 
cement ruling in Texas, and to enable us to deal more fully with 
the inquiries which we at present have, we are sending you, under 
separate cover, a sample tin of our Portland cement, as we under- 
stand it is necessary for your bureau to determine whether such 
shipments are up to the required standard.” 


West Virginia Market Dull. 


Charleston, W. Va., November 12—[Special.]—The lumber 
trade in West Virginia has not recovered from the slump which 
occurred in September, and there is not only a lack of demand 
for lumber, but prices are falling. Owing to the dullness of the 
market, there is less activity around the lumber camps and mills, 
yet there is no evidence of much unemployment. 


Lumber Notes. 


Several mills have refused prices offered by Baltimore dealers, 
indicating a stiffening in prices and increased demands. 

A Washington lumber broker reports that during the past 10 
days he has sold 11 cars of lumber, and that the business outlook 
is encouraging. 

A representative of Southern pine interests recently in Balti- 
more on his way to a branch office in Buffalo, N. Y., reports that 
office as having just closed an order for 15 cars of lumber. 

Writing to a Baltimore broker a long-leaf yellow-pine company 
in Mississippi says: “Although prices have slumped consider- 
ably lately, think we can see a change for the better at no far- 
distant date, as inquiries are heavier than we have seen them, 
and other indications point to a general improvement.” 

During the past few weeks there has been a decided increase 
in Southern pine business, according to reports from New Orleans, 
and prices have accordingly become firmer. Hardwood business 
has been strengthened considerably by a number of large export 
orders placed within the past week. It is predicted that next 
month business will pick up and prices increase. As a result. 
many mills are refusing prices that are unattractive, and selling 
at or below the actual cost of production has largely ceased. 
While big business is not looked for, it is expected that the de- 
mand will be steady. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


West Virginia to Enact Necessary Legislation for 
Handling $50,000,000 Bond Issue for Good 
Roads. 


Charleston, W. Va., November 10—[Special.]—In connection 
with the ratification of the $50,000,000 road-bond issue by a 
majority in excess of 100,000 at the general election held on 
November 2, the necessary legislation will be enacted at the com- 
ing session of the Legislature, which meets on January 12 to pro- 
vide for the issuance of a portion of the amount authorized and 
for the beginning of road-construction work early in the spring 
of 1921 if arrangements can be perfected by that time. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if legislation will be finally enacted until 
March or April, owing to another change in the West Virginia 
Constitution, which limits the Legislature during the first 15 days 
of its session to the introduction of bills, the new constitutional 
amendment providing that no bills so introduced shall be acted 
upon until after the Wednesday following the second Monday of 
March, when the Legislature reassembles. 

One of the first steps in formulating legislation to make the 
new amendment effective will be the appointment of a joint legis- 
lative committee by the Governor to draft legislation covering the 
issuance of bonds. The new system authorized by the ratifica- 
tion of the constitutional amendment puts the control of con- 
struction of the State highways under the State Road Commis- 
sion instead of under the county courts, as was the case hereto- 
fore. The road system for West Virginia will connect virtually 
every county-seat in West Virginia. 

It is not probable, accordidng to the best information obtain- 
able, that more than $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 in road bonds will 
be issued at first, as it is believed that some time will be re- 
quired to construct the permanent roads from the proceeds of 
even that large an issue of bonds. 

Owing to an improvement in the bond market, no trouble is 
anticipated in marketing the bonds as fast as they are issued. It 
is believed, indeed, that citizens of West Virginia alone, as a 
matter of State pride as well as from an investment standpoint, 
could be induced to purchase the bonds without much effort. 


A potent factor in causing ratification of the road amendment 
was the increasing cost of rail transportation and the growing 
use of trucks, and business men in general count upon being able 
to effect a saving in shipping freight sufficient to meet whatever 
taxes may be imposed to meet the interest on the bonds and to 
provide a sinking fund. At the same time, increased automobile 
travel is also expected to help. In the rural sections of the State 
there was an overwhelming sentiment for the bonds, indicating 
that farmers expect to derive much benefit from improved roads 
in getting their products to market. 


803 Miles of Roads for North Carolina. 


Highway construction activities throughout the State of North 
Carolina are indicated in figures recently announced by Frank 
Page, chairman of the North Carolina Highway Commission, 
offices at Raleigh. The announcement states that 803 miles of 
highway have been built or are under construction or contr: ct 
on November 1, the total cost being more than $11,000,000. In 
another year the commission expects to have twice that amount 
of construction in progress and to treble it in two years. During 
the past 18 months the North Carolina Highway Commission has 
developed to a point of modern efficiency with a complete equip- 
ment, including road-building machinery, valued at nearly $3,000,- 
000, with a force of nearly 400 men, who include engineers, drafts- 
men, mechanical and clerical employes. 





Atlanta Plans $5,000,000 Street Paving. 


Having voted a constitutional amendment on Novy. 2, the city 
of Atlanta plans an expenditure of $5,000,000 for street paving 
during the coming year. The amendment authorizes any city 
in Georgia with more than’ 50,000 inhabitants to issue 10-year 
bonds for street paving. provided a majority of property owners 
on the street to be paved sign an agreement to that effect. 


$3,500,000 in Good Roads Construction Now Under 
Way in South Carolina. 


Columbia, S. C., November 10—[Special.]—More than $3,500, 
000 worth of roadway is now under construction in the various 
counties of the State, according to figures compiled by Charles H, 
Moorefield, State Highway Engineer. This work embraces 39 
projects, all under way and possibly one-third of the work com- 
pleted. The amount of work being done is very satisfactory to 
highway officials and indicates the enormous job facing the de- 
partment in building roads in the State. Contracts for these 
roads call for their completion in the next few months, and it is 
probable they will be finished in the early months of next year, 
In addition to these highways, approximately $200,000 worth of 
road construction is now being advertised and bids will be re- 
ceived during the next month or two. Some of the larger projects 
now under contract include the following: One road in Anderson 
for about $112,000; one in Charleston for $151,000; Darlinzton, 
for $144,000; Florence for $220,000; Greenwood for $134,000: 
Lexington for $140,000; Williamsburg for $164,000, and several 
others around the hundred-thousand mark. There is a total of 
305 miles under construction, 15 of which is hard surface and the 
rest topsoil, gravel and clay. 

Reports to the Highway Commission to November 1 show a 
total of 92,733 automobiles and trucks registered and 888 motor- 
cycles. Dealers’ licenses issued total 1526. The income to the 
Highway Department from automobile licenses for the month of 
October was $549,474, of which $420,459 has been turned over to 
the counties, $105,114 turned into the State treasury and $23.900 
used to reimburse the department for certain expenditures out of 
its regular appropriations. 





Rapid Development of Charleston, Miss. 


Jackson, Miss., November 12—[Special.]—Charleston, Miss.. is 
now claiming the distinction of being the fastest growing city in 
the Commonwealth. Within a year’s time it has a building devel- 
opment of approximately $750,000. New construction in Charles- 
ton, about 90 per cent completed, comprises 49 modern residences 
(not including 2 rebuilt), 8 modern stores, 1 granite and marble 
bank, 1 creamery, 1 steam laundry, 1 ice plant, postoffice, 1 hotel 
armmex and 2 high schools. 

This means, according to officials of the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce, that within the last 12 months Charleston has put 
into construction a sum greater than was the valuation of the 
entire town 12 years ago. 

One factor, it is said, which will help very materially the finan 
cial resources of the Charleston area is the offer of a large insur 
ance concern to make adequate loans to any of its covenant hold 
ers in the community for the building of homes or for any other 
legitimate purpose. 

In addition to the largest hardwood lumber mill in the world, 
Charleston has five other important industrial establishments. 
The city has 78 commercial enterprises; it¢has $500,000 available 
for public works already authorized, and the disbursement of this 
sum will soon begin. Of the $500,000, $168,000 is for paving and 
$265,000 for completion of the Tallahatchie county link in the 
Memphis airline highway and for the building of bridges. Of this 
total the United States Government has furnished $100,000 to be 
used in road construction. 

Charleston is on the edge of the well-known Mississippi delta 
region, and many owners of the rich alluvial land tracts reside in 
the city. 

Oil prospecting is now under way in the Charlesten territory. 
and some of the largest operating companies are preparing for 
thorough tests of the local field. 


Texas Salt Plant Increases Capacity. 


Salt production at the plant of the Palestine (Tex.) Salt & 
Coal Co. has been increased to 100 tons per day by improvements 
recently completed at a cost of more than $100,000. This cor- 
poration obtains its salt from wells drilled to an average depth 
of 300 feet. and it is now employing 100 men, the product being 
sold throughout Texas and in several adjoining States. 
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MECHANICAL 


A Machine to Move, Lift and Lower Freight. 


\ machine which attracted much attention at the marine ex- 
hibit held in October at Chicago is the “Mote-Lift,” a labor- 
saving, commodity-handling appliance which is illustrated here. 


a 





This device is intended for use in terminals and warehouses, and 
in other places where it is necessary to pile package freight of 
considerable weight to heights above the convenient reach of men 
on the floor level, and where space is too valuable to permit wide 
aisles and large open spaces. 

The machine, which may be moyed about by its own power, is 
of the vertical lift, cantilever platform type. Its upright chan- 
nels, which serve as platform guides, are hinged and may be col- 
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THE NEW MACHINE AT WORK. 


lapsed to pass under low places. There is no obstruction in front 
of these guide channels. This permits the machine to be driven 
up to and against a pile, so that the platform extends over the 
top of the pile and makes it easier to transfer the goods. The 
platform, which can be held at any level, may be lowered to the 
floor to pick up any regular lift truck platform or to permit a 
hand-truck or a trailer-truck to be run onto the platform. The 
standard machine will handle one thousand pounds at a time and 
the speed of the platform lift is 35 feet per minute. The load 
may be lowered at the same rate under power or by gravity at 
approximately four times that rate. There is a safety device to 
secure the platform if the cable should break. The machine 
travels over the floor at the rate of about 100 feet per minute. 

The platform arms are hinged and may be folded back to reduce 
space necessary for storage when not in use; or platform may be 
entirely removed, leaving the steel platform arms to be used in 
handling lift truck types of platforms. One important advantage 
of this hinge is to permit turning the machine in a narrow space. 

Power may be either engine or electric motor. The engine used 
can be run on gasoline, kerosene, petrol, naphtha, alcohol or other 
engine distillates, but as it must be started on gasoline, a two- 
compartment tank is provided. <A friction clutch is on the crank- 
shaft so that the engine can be started free. The entire frame is 
made of structural steel shapes. 

With this machine an operator can pick up from the floor a 
loaded lift truck platform, or a loaded truck, carry it down a 
warehouse aisle, elevate it and deliver it on top of the pile. 
While this is being unloaded by the man on the pile the operator 
can pick up an empty, turn in a small radius or back up, leave 
the empty. pick up and deliver a new load, thus keeping in con- 
stant operation. Or it can deliver its load into a car or on a 
truck, ete. 

The manufacturers of these machines are the Brown Portable 
Conveying Machinery Co. of Chicago, Il. . 


FOREIGN NEEDS 


(The MANUFACTURERS R=corD receives many letters from abroad asking for infor- 
mation about American goods, and others, from men who wish to represent American 
houses. Without assuming any responsibility for these concerns, we publish a sum- 
mary of the foreign letters of inquiry from week to week.] 


—— ‘ 9 


Mining Supplies, Farm Machinery, Etc. 


‘ullinan Buildings, Simmonds Street 


B. RoTHscHiLp, 8 and 9, 
Johannesburg, South Africa.—I am desirous of obtaining sole repre 
sentation of manufacturers for South Africa, and am most particu- 
larly interested in. mining materials, such as valves, belting, light 
railway material, trucks and accessories, wires, steels, spades, shovels, 
ete.: also agricultural materials, plows, harrows, windmills, mowers, 
hay rakes, maize planters, ete, I will be pleased to hear from manu 
facturers who wish their lines thoroughly introduced in our market 


Novelties in Demand. 

Il. Brocka, S7 Avenue Huart Hamoir, Schairbeck, Brussels, Bel 
gium.—I desire to find an American firm who will be willing to give 
me their exclusive representation for Belgium of various novelty 
articles. There is an opportunity in Belgium to introduce a great 
many American articles, but above all, little novelties such as articles 
for publicity, stationery, articles for paper working, cigar and 
cigarette-holders, mechanical toys and others. In my capacity of 
editor-in-chief of the journal “L’Exportateur Belge” I am able to 
be useful to a number of firms dealing in articles of this sort, Corre 


pondence in French suggested, 


Drugs, Chemicals, Toilet Articles, Etc. 

Haute & Cra, Calle Rivadavia 1365, Buenos Aires, Argentina: U. 8 
Purchasing Office, 46 Maiden Lane, New York.—We are importers 
and wholesalers in Buenos Aires in all the following articles 
Chemicals, drugs, toilet preparations and raw materials, machinery 
for the perfumery, soap, soft drinks, candy, brewery and distilling 
industries. Most of the articles we desice to handle as exclusive 
agents; this refers especially to machinery. Our main office is estab 
lished since about 20 years. We are supplying to these trades ma 
chinery, also the raw products used in such trades. However, in the 
toilet line we are always willing to represent a good line of a large 
nuinufacturer of any finished product if same is willing to de some 
thing towards advertising to make his product known 


Printers’, Binders’, Photo-engravers’ and Kindred Supplies. 
Ul. Ray & Sons, 100 Gurpar Road, Calcutta, India.—We would 
like to be introduced to manufacturers of the following lines 

1. Printing machinery, specially small and fast eylinder printing 
machines, platen machines, automatie jobbers and cutting machines, 


also other small machines for printers. 2. Printers’ requisites and 


supplies—inks, type, borders, decorative materials, ete. 3. Printers’ 
stationery—cards (plain and printed cut cards), papeterie. 4. Book 
binding materials—boards, book cloth, book-end papers, stitching 
thread, ete.: also bookbinders’ machinery, such as ruling, blocking, 
ete. 5. Photo-engravers’ chemicals and supplies—copper sheets, back 
ing lumber, ferric chloride, fish glue, pumice powder, magnesia, ete. 
6. Office stationery—files, index systems, deck pads, clips, packing 
tapes, twines, ete, Paper—printing and bond papers, all grades, 
specially lightweight book printing, 

Statements regarding our firm are filed with the American Ex 
porter and the National Association of Manufacturers, also Dun’s 


commercial agency 


Knitting Machines, Dyes, Fountain Pens. 

M. L. MvKkersir & Sons, 20 Aminabad Park, Lucknow, India. 
Having started hosiery manufacturing and also added general mer 
chandise to our main business we are particularly interested in the 
following line: Knitting machines required—machine for manufac 
machine No. S84x42x4% inches 
diameter for manufacturing socks and hose; machine No. 108x54x3% 


turing undershirts, mufllers, ties; 


inches diameter for manufacturing socks and hose. These machines 
should be stronger and easier going than the patent Knitting ma- 
chines of England, which are ruling the markets of India. Hence, 
we beg to inquire if you can have manufactured machines of such 
a quality that can supersede them both in respect of quality and cost. 
Kindly quote rate by cablegram and the time the machines may be 
shipped ; also quote the discount and give the name of maker. 

We are also particularly interested in dyeing cotton and silk yarns 
for hosiery of all colors. Kindly send samples of colors and all 
kinds of colored threads and quotations; also a book of instructions 


for dyeing. We ere likewise interested in selling fountain pens of 
famous makers of the United States of America, both in respect of 
quality and rate, against those of Great Britain which have 
monopolized the Indian markets. Kindly send samples of same, one 
of each kind of the different makers, quoting prices, 
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EXPLANATORY. 
The MANUFACTURERS RecorpD seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by 
value are published later from telegraph, mail and 
attention called to errors that may occur. 


direct daily correspondence. Further facts of news 
representatives’ reports. We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manuracturers RecorpD is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 


organized in the South and Southwest. 


It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. The subscription price is 


Airplane Plants, Stations, Etc. 

Md., Aberdeen—Hangar.—War Dept.; Con- 
structing Quartermaster, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground; build 220x120 ft. x 83% ft. high air- 
ship hangar; concrete foundation; steel 
frame; corrugated iron sheeting; gypsum roof 
slab; boiler-house, generator-house, steam- 
heating plant, plumbing, electric wiring, 
lighting arresters and railway siding; bids 
until Novy. 18. (Supersedes recent item.) 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 


Ark., Bentonville.—Benton County Commrs. 
Road Improvement Dist. No. 5, L. P. Kemper, 
Secy., Siloam Springs, Ark.; build steel 
birdges; 330-ft. timber trestle approach; 200 
5, 50, 60, 130 and 40-ft. spans; St. Louis 
Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 

Fla., Bradentown.—Manatee County, Braden- 
town Special Road and Bridge Dist.; build 
bridge and road to Annamaria Island and 
Gulf Beach; voted $160,000 bonds. 

Fla., Titusville—Brevard County Commrs., 
J. F. Mitchell, Clk.; build 8600 ft. trestle 
bridge including draw span; 90,000 cu. yds. 
dredge fill; pave 28 mi. road; bids until Dec. 
9; sold $300,000 bonds.; C..M. Rogers, Engr., 
Daytona, Fla. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Bridge Construction.) 

Fla., White Springs.—State Road Dept., For- 
rest Lake, Chrmn., Tallahassee, Fla.; build 
bridge over Suwannee River; through steel 
truss 228 ft, on reinforced concrete abutments 
with clear roadway of 20 ft.; 
structural steel; 15,200 lbs, cast-steel plates, 
rollers, ete.; bids until Dec. 10; Chas. A. 
Browne, State Highway Engr., Tallahassee, 
Fla. (See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Con- 
struction.) 

Ga., Preston. — State Highway Dept. of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.: build 26-ft. bridge on 
Preston-Plains road; reinforced concrete deck 
girder; 11,007 Ibs. reinforcing steel; bids until 
Dec, 14; W. C. Cave, Jr., Div. Engr., Third 
Dist., Americus, Ga. (See Machinery Wanted 
Bridge Construction.) 

Ky., Livingston. — State Highway Comsn., 
Frankfort, Ky.; build 556-ft, bridge across 
Louisville & Nashville yards and Round Stone 
Creek on Dixie Highway; $97,921: Louisville 
Bridge & Iron Co., Contr.; substructure to 
Henry Bickel Co.; both Louisville, Ky.; ap- 
proaches, grading and drainage to J. C. Wil- 
liams, Winchester, Ky., at $15,024. 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Cole County Com- 
missioners, Jefferson City, Mo., and Osage 
County Commrs., Linn, Mo.; build $171,000 
bridge over Osage River; steel structure on 
concrete foundation; four 140-ft., 100-ft. Wad- 


dell lift and two 60-ft. approach spans, 18- | 


ft. roadway; Kansas City Bridge Co., Contr., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
bids.) 


410,000 Ibs. | 


(Lately noted inviting | 


$20.00 per year. 


N. C., Danbury.—Stokes County Commrs., 
N. Earl Wall, Clk.; build 3 steel bridges in 
Quaker Gap township; 120-ft. bridge across 
| North Double Creek, 40-ft. span across South 
Double Creek and 20-ft. span across Mountain 
| Branch; bids until Nov. 24. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


S. C., Orangeburg. — Orangeburg County 
Commrs., Hugo Sims, Clk.; build 2 bridges; 
5315 ft. B. M. lumber; 26,760 lbs. structural 
steel; roads; bids until Nov. 20; Ambrose 
Harwell, Div. Engr., Charleston, S. C. 
Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 





Tex., Boston.—Bowie County Commrs., J. B. 
Lytal, Judge; build bridge, culverts, grade 
and surface 12.3 mi. Maud-Red Water road; 
bids until Nov. 15. 


Tex., Laredo. — Laredo 
reinforced concrete arch 


Bridge Co.; 


bridge 820 ft. long 


tonio, Tex.; W. E. Simpson Co., Conslt. Engr., 





(See | 


gecwucuemensd. 


Ky., Owensboro.—Delaware Coal Co. inceptd.; 
capital $15,000; T. H. Jennings, Prest., Owens- 
boro; J. D. Cosby, V.-P.; R. 8S. Jennings, 
Treas.-Secy.; both Henderson, Ky. 

Ky., Pikesville. — Mossy Bottom Coal Co., 
S. E. Allen, Mgr.; increased capital from 
$6000 to $50,000, 

Ky., Praise—Kanawha-Elkhorn Coal Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; purchased properties of Low- 
er Elkhorn Co. and Peerless Coal Co.; de- 
velop. 

La., New Orleans.—Southern Ry., T. H. 
Gatlin, Chief Engr., Washington, D. C.; re- 
build burned Chalmette Coal tipple. 

Mo., Huntsville.—Mitchell & Lovell Coal Co. 
organized; W. E. Mitchell, Alfred D, Lovell; 
mine coal by room and pillar system. 

Mo., Eugene. — Karr Mining Co., J. W. 
Karr; develop 10 acres coal, lead and zinc 
land ; install mechy. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Mining Machinery.) 


Va., Graham.—Commercial Coal Co. ineptd. ; 


| capital $150,000; Fullen Thompson, Prest.; R. 
| E. Baldwin, Secy.-Treas.; develop coal land; 


has mine. 
W. Va., Beckley.—Ralco Coal Co. organized ; 


| M. B, Hoffman, Prest, and Gen, Mgr.; D. D. 


build | 


| and 40 ft. wide over Rio Grande River; $300,- | 
000; J. DePuy, Contr., Bedell Bldg., San An- | 


Ashworth, V.-P.; A. P. Grass, Secy.-Treas. ; 
acquired 81 additional acres coal land; erect 
tipple; build siding; contracts let. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $25,000.) 

W. Va., Big Creek.—Lillybranch Coal Co. 
organized ; capital $50,000; V. J. Moore, Prest. ; 


| L. H. Hundley, V.-P.; P. D. Bardburg, Secy. ; 


| San Antonio, Tex. (Lately noted inviting | 
| bids.) 

| Tex., Orange.— Orange County Commrs.; 
| 


build inter-state bridge to span Sabine river; 
250,000 to $300,000; Westcott Engineering Co., 
Engr. 


Va., Portsmouth.—Norfolk County Supvrs. ; 
rebuild Western Branch bridge; 1900 ft. long; 
sold $60,000 bonds. (Lately noted.) 


Canning and Packing Plants. 

8S. C., Beaufort.—Seacoast Packing Co., V. 
L. Collier, Prest. and Gen. Mgr.; construct 
3-story 110x85-ft. fireproof building; rein- 
forced concrete; concrete roof and floor; 
$100,000; electric power; steam heat, $4500; 
install equipment; J. F. Brazell, Engr., At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. Grady Miller, Archt.; Brooks 
Engineering Co., Contr.; both Moultrie, Ga, 
Lately noted organized to erect plant. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Packing-house Machin- 
ery.) 


Clayworking Plants. 

Mo., Joplin—Sewer Tile.—J. L. Ziedler, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; construct 1-story 164x100-ft. 
plant; frame; shingle roof; day work by 
owner; Fred Richardson in charge. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Tiles-Friderichsen Floor 
& Wall Tile Co., H, L. Harmon, Prest., Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; construct 174x130-ft. factory 
building; steel. 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 
Ky., Manchester.—Wiser Coal Co, 
capital $75,000; B. 
Clinton B. Wiser, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ky., Harlan.—Minelga-Harlan Coal Co. in- 
corporated ; capital $45,000; M, I. Bowen, Nel- 
A. Smith. 


ineptd. ; 
K, Wagner, Manchester ; 
Earl Wilkerson; both 


! son Cory, G. 


| ineptd. ; 


Cc. L. Hundley, Treas.; M. G. Moore, Mgr.; 
develop 400 acres coal land; install mehy.; C 
L. Hundley, Const, Engr, (See Machinery 
Wanted—Tramway ; Cars; Rails, Fan; Motor.) 

W. Va., Carbon.—Carbon Fuel Co.; rebuild 
burned headhouse, ete.; loss $100,000. 

W. Va., Boone County.—Great Lakes Coal 
& Coke Corp. chartered; capital $250,000; 
James Raisbeck, John A. Douglas; both 
Charleston, W. Va.; Thomas Haggerty, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa. 

W. Va. 
capital 


Buckhannon, — Sago 
$20,000 ; 


Coal Co. 
Frank E. Herne, 


Buckhannon; Harry F. Wingert, Claude K. 
| Humrichouse; both Hagerstown, Md, 


| monthly 


W. Va., Charleston.—Penn-West Coal Co. 
incptd., 30% Capitol St.; capital $50,000; Fred 
W. and Donald Goshorn, John O’Hare. 

W. Va., Daniels.—Beckshad Smokeless Coal 
Co. organized; Box 663, Beckley, W. Va.; 
M. B. Hoffman, Prest.-Mgr.; A, P. Grass, 
Secy.-Treas.; develop 200 acres coal land; 
daily output 4 cars; J. A. Graft, Conslt. 
Engr., Raleigh, W. Va. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $25,000.) 


W. Va., Ivaton. — Right Fork Mining Co. 
organized; capital $200,000; J. M. Moore, 
Prest.; Harry S. Irons, V.-P.; both Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Fred Legg, Cincinnati, O0.; Jesse 
Stone, Ivaton; acquired property of 
Right Fork Coal Co.; improve plant; increase 
capacity from 2000 to 3000 tons. 
(Lately noted ineptd.) 


W. Va., Madison. — Kendrick Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; Dell Kendrick, S, B. 
Bradley, J. L. Thompson. 

W. Va., Mason County.—Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; purchased 1200 acres 
coal land; develop. 


Secy., 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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W. Va., Morgantown.—Glasscock Collieries 
Co, ineptd. ; capital $200,000; William E. Glass- 
cock, Nat G, Burdette, Herbert C. Gilmore. 


W. Va., New Martinsville—Dakon Coal & 
Oil Co. organized ; First National Bank Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va.; M. E. Brost, Prest.- 
Mer.; J. H. Brost, V.-P.; H. E. Brost, Secy. ; 
c. C, Thomas, Treas.; develop 400 acres coal | 
land. (Lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

W. Va., Shaw. — Shaw Coal Co. ineptd. ; 
capital $50,000 ; C. B. Pifer, R. P. Miller, Lloyd 
Frankhouser; all Parsons, W. Va. 

W. Va., Shinnston. — Shinnston Fuel Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; L. V. Board, F. L. 
Strum, F, A. Burnett. 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. | 


Miss., Indianola—Mrs. Percy Ray; rebuild 
burned cotton ginnery. 


Miss., Lambert. — Tennessee Mills; rebuild | 
burned cotton ginnery; Whitwell 3ros., 
owners, | 

Ss. C., Batesburg.—W. K. Shealy; rebuild 
burned cotton ginnery; loss $10,000 to $12,000. | 

Ss. C., Cartersville. — Cartersville Ginnery, | 
Albert Baker, Mgr.; rebuild burned plant. 

8. C., Dalzell. — P. K. 
burned cotton ginnery. 


Bowman; rebuild 


S. C., James Crossing.—Richland Ginnery, 
Postell Hopkins and J, C.. Turner, owners; re- | 
build burned cotton ginnery; loss $10,000, 

8. C., Society Hill —W. E. Knight; rebuild | 
burned cotton ginnery, engine and press. 

Tex., Houston. — Southern Compress & 
Warehouse Co.; increase capital from $50,000 
to $300,000. 

8. C., Latta.—W. C. Parham; rebuild burned 
cotton ginnery; loss $14,000. 


Tex., McKinney.—Fitzhugh Gin Co. ineptd. ; 
capital $12,000; J. G. Fitzhugh, J. B. Griffin, 
J. E. Burger. 





Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 


Ala., Thorsby. — Wm. Goodgame; rebuild 
burned cottonseed plant, 


S. C., Greenwood.—Evans Oil & Fertilizer | 
Co.;-increase capital from $100,000 to $150,000. | 


| Corp., Wales and Columbia, Tenn.; construct 


Drainage Systems. 


| 
| 
Ala., Vernon.—Lamar County Commrs. ; or- 
ganize drainage system; reclaim 22,000 acres. | 


Ark., Harrisburg.—Poinsett County Commrs., 
Drainage Dist. No. 7, C. M. Thompson, Prest. ; 
construct ditch and levee improvements Nos. 
60, 61, 63, 64; bids until Nov. 15; Pride & 
Fairley, Engrs., Blytheville, Ark. (See Ma- | 
chinery Wanted—Drainage System.) 

La., Crowley. — Bayou Plaquemine-Wikoff 


Drainage Dist.; construct drainage system; 
issued $175,000 bonds. 


La., New Iberia.—Iberia Parish-Bayou Car- 
lin Drainage Dist. Commrs., Jules Olivier, 
Prest.; construct gravity drainage system; | 
voted $46,000 bonds. 


Electric Plants, 


Fla., Fort Myers.—Peter Schutt, Bradford 
Hotel; contemplates installing electric plant 
in proposed $400,000 to $500,000 hotel; F. J. 
Kennard, Archt., American Bank Bldg., | 
Tampa, Fla. | 


Ga., Manchester. — City; contemplates im- 


‘proving and extending electric-light system ; 


$10,000. Address The Mayor. 


Ky., Harrodsburg. — City, J. G. Pulliam, 
Mayor; install electric light and power plant; 


| Muncie, Pa. 


voted $10,000 bonds. (Recently reported voting 
$200,000 bonds, an error.) | 





Ky., Murray.—City; rebuild burned electric 
and water plants; loss $75,000. Address The 
Mayor. 


Miss., Winona.—City, J. O. Staple, official in 
charge; purchase Winona water and light 
plants ; install $5000 to $10,000 mehy. ; vote Nov. 
29 on $60,000 bonds. (Lately noted to vote 
Nov. 1.) 


Mo., Fulton.—City; contemplates construc- 
tion $75,000 power plant. Address The Mayor. 


N. C., Red Springs.—City, Ernest Graham, 
Mayor; extend electric-light, water and sewer 
plants; $50,000 bonds. (Lately noted install 
electric-light and water plants.) 


8S. C., Greer.—City, W. F. Brockman, Mayor; 
construct 13 mi. transmission line to Fair 
Forest; $30,000; connect with Duncan, Wel- 
ford and Spartanburg; power from Blue 
Ridge Power Co. or Green River Power Co., 


| Spartanburg; bids for line opened Jan. 15 


or Feb. 15; John A. Law, Engr., Spartan- 
burg. Lately noted contemplated. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Transmission Line.) 


N. C., Kinston.—City, Jos. Dawson, Mayor; | 
construct power-plant building, auxiliary 
pumping-station building, mchy and chimney 
foundations ; bids until Nov. 30; Jos. A. Whit- 
man, Res. Engr. (Lately noted enlarge light 
and power system.) 


Tenn., Nashville. — Nashville Industrial | 
Corp., H. G. Hill, Prest.; contemplates im- 
proving power plant; G. B. Howard & Co., 
Engrs., 148 4th Ave. 


Tenn., Oneida.—City ; issued $15,000 electric 
light bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Tex., Waxahachie.—City ; construct electric- 
light plant; vote on bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 


Fertilizer Factories. 

Fla., Fernandina. — Atlantic Fertilizer Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $50,000; Nathaniel G. Sherouse, 
Prest.; Robt. W. Cordon, Secy.-Treas. 

S. C., Greenwood.—Evans Oil & Fertilizer | 
Co.; increase capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Tenn., Wales. — International Agricultural 


fertilizer plant; Foster & Creighton Co., Gen. 
Contr., Fourth and First 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn, 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Ala., Montgomery.—Capital Grain & Feed 
Co.; install 500-bu. roller mill. 


National Bank | 


Ga., Lyons.—Toombs Potato & Produce Co., 
S. L. Sharpe; construct 10,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator. 


Ky., Woodburn.—Vance Mills; rebuild burned 
plant, 

Mo., Poplar Bluff.—Mississippi County Co- 
operative Elevator Co. organized; capital 
$100,000 ; construct grain elevator. 


Mo., Marshfield.—Jno. B. Foster and Jno. E. 


| Hosmer; rebuild burned flour mill. 


N. C., Lexington.—Star Milling Co., Har- 
vey R. Shoaf, Secy.-Treas.-Mgr.; construct 


| 115-bbl. daily capacity flour mill; install 


mehy.; Robinson Mfg. Co., Contr. for mchy., 
(Lately noted.) 


Okla., Kingfisher.—Oklahoma Mill Co., J. A. 
Ruth, Prest.-Mgr.; has 8-story reinforced fire 
proof building; purchased 13 car loads mchy. ; 
install. (Lately noted construct building.) 

Tex., Cooper.—Cooper Flour Mills; rebuild 
burned plant; loss $25,000. | 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 

La., Baton Rouge—Ffire Hose Holder, etc. 
D. Souter, 647 St. Mary St.; establish plant; 
mfre. fire hose holder, fire hose container 
and pipe flange; contemplated. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted — Pipe Flange Manufacturers, 
etc.) 

Mo., Joplin—Foundry.—Joplin Foundry Co., 
7th and Missouri Sts.? erect 1 story 50x50-ft. 
building ; Miller Engineering Co., 
Contr., Bartlett Bldg. 

Mo., St. Louis—Wheels.—Southern Car Wheel 
Co., Railway Exchange Bldg.; erect plant ad 
contemplated. 


Buckey 


dition ; 
N. C., Greensboro—Structural Steel.—Caro- 
lina Steel & Iron Co., W. C. 
erect $65,000 plant; first unit 110x180-ft. steel 
structure; built with one permanent wall; 


soren, Prest. ; 


other walls for future expansion; install 
mchy.; purchased; W. B. Truitt, Const. 
Engr. (Supersedes recent item.) 

Okla., Bartlesville Threshers. — Economy 


Thresher Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; G. E, 
Richmond, L. A. Rowland, W. W. Lowe. 

8S. C., Greenville — Iron. — Mountain City 
Foundry & Machine Works; erect 1-story 
30x50-ft. foundry addition; brick construc- 
tion. 

Tenn., Chattanooga — Welding. — Shreve 
Welding & Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; 
P. W. Anstett, Daniel Freuler, J. H. McLean. 

Tenn., Nashville— Implements. — Pegrim & 
Sorg Mfg, Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; R. C. 
Pegrim, Eugene Sorg, O. M. Davis; mfre. 
agricultural implements. 

Falfurrias. Falfurrias Machine 
rebuild burned plant; loss $20,000. 

W. Va., Beech Bottom—Machine Shop.— 
Windsor Coal Co.; erect 2-story 52x142-ft. 
machine shop; Austin Co., Contr., Union 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. Va., Huntington — Engines. — Fordlette 
Engine Co. organized; capital $100,000; E. G. 
Livesay, Prest.; A. J. Groves, V.-P.; H. L. 
Grimm, Secy.-Treas. ; erect 50x150-ft. building ; 
mill construction; $15,000; install machine 
shop and pattern equipment; mfrs. gas en- 
gines and patterns, (See Machinery Wanted— 
Machine Shop Equipment.) 


Tex. 
Shops; 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 


Fla., Jacksonville—Storage Tanks.—Peninsu- 


| lar State Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jno. J. 


Gillagher, Gen. Sales Mgr., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
purchased 2300x200-ft. site; construct storage 
tanks and other plant buildings. 

Ky., Paducah—Refinery.—Earl J. Dove, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; contemplates construc- 
tion $500,000 plant; steel, iron and concrete; 
plans transport oil fleet barges from Western 
Kentucky field. 

Ky., Princeton — Pipe Lines. — Climax Oil 


Corp. chartered; capital $35,000; Jno. V. Be- 
| bout, Frank K. Wylie. 


Md., Baltimore.—Asiatic Petroleum Co. in- 
corporated ; 141 E. Fayette St.; D. List War- 
ner, Leo Fesenmeier, Ivan D. Llewelyn. 

Miss., Yazoo City.—Valley Development Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $10,000; L. J. Wise, A. F. Bar- 
bour, O. C. Ingram, 

N. C., Rocky Mount—Gas Plant.—City; im- 
prove plant; quadruple daily output ; $74,000. 
Address The Mayor. (Previously noted voted 
$160,000 bonds. ) 

Oklahoma.—Maryland Oil Corp. chartered ; 
Floyd A. Johnson, J. C. Cunnjngham, Wm. 
J. Trickett; all Cumberland, Md.; has 1410 
acres in Oklahoma and Texas. 

S. C., Rock Hill.—Marshall Oil Co. ineptd. ; 
eapital $2000; J. E. Marshall, Prest., V.-P. 
and Treas.; W. H. Brice, Secy. 


Tenn., Memphis. — Morgan Gas & Oil Co. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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ineptd.; capital 680,000; Barney Thompson, J. | 
L. Skelton, P. L. Henderson. 


Tenn., Nashville.—Hygrade Oil Co. ineptd. ; 


capital $50,000; G. A. Taylor, Jr., Wm. T. Me- | 
Gee, H. P. Salter. 

Tex., Dublin—Refinery.—Keystone Refining | 
Co., W. A. Hickey, Mgr.; construct plant ; | 


4)-acre site. “. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—G. M. Richardson Oil Co. 
ineptd.: capital $1,000,000; G. M. Richardson, 
R. W. Rogers, C. H. Smith. 

Va., Portsmouth.—Standard Oil Co. ; 
overhead pipe; lay underground 
earrying conduit at Tanner Creek Dist. ; 
chased $400,000 tract ; develop. 


install 
oil- | 
pur- | 


steam 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Fla., Orlando.— Florida Ice Co. ineptd.; 
capital $250,000; A. J. Nye, Prest.; W. E. | 
Spruance, V.-P.; H. C. Baker, Secy.-Treas. | 

Fla., Sebring. — People’s Ice & Mfg. Co. | 


ineptd. ; capital $25,000; G. D. Godwin, Prest. ; 
E. D. Haines, V.-P.; T. W. Lawton, Secy.- | 


Treas. 


from 100 to 300 tons; increased storage ca- 
pacity by 2000 tons. 


Ga., Savannan.—Georgia Ice Co., <A. M. | 
Dixon, Megr., Box 1352; erect 60x150-ft. seat | 
addition ; brick, conerete and iron; fireproof 
construction ; $35,000; install 100-ton kesanaiiieae | 
mehy.; purchased; increase daily capacity | 

| 


Land Developrenis. | 

N. C., Charlotte.—T. A. Jamison, Myers 
Park; develop estate; E. 8S. Draper, Land- 
scape Archt., Charlotte, N. C., and New York. 

N. C., Durham.—City, J. H. Allen, 
purchase land; issued $100,000 bonds. 

N. C., Greensboro.—B. MacKenzie; develop 
residence and office estates; E. S. Draper, 
Landscape Archt., Charlotte, N. C., and New 
York. 

N. C., Raleigh.—Mrs. Jno. C. Drewry; de- 
velop estate in Hayes-Barton; Jas. A. Salter 
and G. Murray Wilson, Archts., Raleigh; E. 
S. Draper, Landscape Archt., Charlotte, N. C., 
and New York. 


Treas. ; 





Tex., Beaumont. — City; improve parks; 
vote before Jan. 1 on $100,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

Lumber Manufacturing. 

Ala., Thorsby.—William Goodgame; rebuild | 
burned planing mill. | 

Ky., Lexington. — Kentucky River Pole & | 


Timber Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; R, H. Cate, 
T. H. Gore, W. E. Jarvis. 

Ky., Stearns.—Stearns Coal & Lumber Co.; 
develop 100,000 acres hardwood timber land; 
extend 18 mi, railroad an additional 10 mi.; 
cost $350,000; use aerial cableways or steam ' 
skidder transportation to railroad; erect | 
lumber mill to mfre, finished product. | 

Miss., East Pontotoc. — Ferguson 
Co.; rebuild burned plant. 

Miss., Hattiesburg.—Firm Lumber Co.; 
creased capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Miss., Natchez.—W. W. Freeze; build saw- 
mill; daily capacity 10,000 ft. lumber; pur- | 
chased 50x138-ft. and 205x150-ft. sites. 

Miss., Richton.—Walley & Wade Lumber Co. | 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; R. W. Walley, C. H. | 
Wade, 





| 
Lumber | 
| 


in- | 
| 


annual capacity 30,000,000 ft.; next year re- 
build 31 mi. Watauga & Yadkin Ry. 


Tex., Longview.—Thos. Holiday, 800 N. 
Houston St.; establish lumber mill; install 
electric mehy. 

Metal-Working Plants. 
Ala., Montgomery—Burners.—Brazil Fluid 


Fuel Burner Co. organized ; 184% 8S. Perry St. ; 


Robert Harris, Jr., Prest.; A. F. Whiting, 
V.-P.; S. W. Wescott, Secy.-Treas.; D. H. 
Brazil, Mgr. (Lately noted ineptd., capital 
$100,000. ) 

Fla., Jacksonville—Filters.— Noles Water 
Filter Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. H. | 


sraden, Prest.; T. R. Miller, V.-P. and Gen. 
Mgr.; G. V. Buffington, Treas.; Mrs. J. R. 
Parker, Secy. 

Md., Baltimore — Metal Packages. — Metal 
Package Corp., Alfred E. Bruns, Prest., 346 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; purchased Boyle 


| 


Can Co. plant; add tinplate lithographing | 


| department ; install rotary presses, automatic 


drying ovens, stamping and forming mchy. ; 
purchased ; mfre. cans from 1 to 12-in. diam. 
for pastes and liquids. (Lated noted to in- 
stall $200,000 mchy.) 

Miss., Meridian—Babbitt Metal.—H. & R. 
Right Hand Babbit Co. ineptd.: capital $50,- 
000; Ben and Sam Holz, J. A. McCain; mfre. 
babbitt and other metals. 


Mining. 

Ala., Trussville — Silica and Sand.—D. L. 
Stull; acquired equipment and holdings of 
Alabama Silica Products Co.; improve plant; | 
develop both silica and sand. 

Ark., Batesville—Manganese. — Ohio Manga- 
nese Mining & Smelting Co., B. F. Sullivan, 
Prest.; erect 200x60-ft. building; install cu- 
pola to melt manganese. (See Machinery | 
Wanted—Cupola.) 

Ga., Americus—Kaolin.—International Alum- | 
inum Co., J. S. Morton, Prest., Detroit, Mich. ; | 
Crawford Wheatley, Americus; pur- 
chased 800-acre kaolin tract; develop; leased 
logging railroad; extend to kaolin tract; 
later plans to erect aluminum reduction plant 
and extend railroad to Americus. 

Mo., Eugene—Lead and Zine.—Karr Mining | 
Co., J. W. Karr; develop 10 acres lead, zine 
and coal land; install mchy. Lately noted 
to develop lead and zine. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Mining Machinery.) 

N. C., Franklin — Mica.— Rhodes Puckett 
Mica Mining Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; L. 
C. Rhodes. 

Tex., Houston—Sand and Gravel.—Producers’ 


Sec., 


Sand & Gravel Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; | 
Ray McDonald, O. K. Wiltberg, Joe Cath- | 
eriner. | 


| 
Miscellaneous Construction. 


Ky., Baxter—Coaling Station.—Louisville & | 
Nashville R. R., W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., | 
Louisville, Ky.; construct coaling station. 


La., New Orleans—Wharf Extension.—Port 
of New Orleans Commrs., W. O. Hudson, 
Prest., 200 New Court Bldg. ; erect 4th St. open 
wharf rear extension, ir2luding drainage, pav- 
ing, footing, ete.; bids itil Nov. 16; H. M. 
Gallagher, Acting Ch ef Ongr., 1 Canal St. 


Tenn., Memphis—River Terminals.—Missis- 


| & Rail Terminal Warehouse; expend $1,000,- 


N. C., Kings Mountain.—Elmer Lumber Co. 
ineptd.; capital $100,000; J. B. Thomason, J. 
P. Kiser, M. L. Plonk. 

N. C., Rocky Mount.—Hollister Lumber Co. ; 
increased capital from $350,000 to $500,000. 

N. C., Watauga County.—H. S. Janes, New 
York ; acquired title to 6000-acre timber tract ; 
resume operations of $300,000 lumber mill; | 


000 on river terminals; $500,000 appropriated 
by Congress. 


Tex., Beaumont—Wharves.—City ; improve 
wharves; vote before January on $500,000 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Freeport — Levee. — City, E. C. King, 


Clk. ; construct levee; $133,000. (Lately noted 


to vote on bonds.) 


| mington 
| Market St.; W. A. 


| 
| 


| sippi River Comsn., A. 8. Castle, care River | 


Va., Petersburg — Heating Plant. — Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institute; erect ] 


story heating plant; brick construction; Jas, 


Posey, Engr., 11 E. Pleasant St., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Miscellaneous Enterprises. 
Fla., Sanford—Printing.—Haynes & Ratcliff 
organized; W. M. Haynes, Prest.: Neva A, 
Haynes, V.-P.; Z. B. Ratcliff, Treas.-Secy.; 
has building; mehy. purchased. (Lately joted 


ineptd., capital $19,000.) 

Ga., Union Point — Potato Curing.—vV. A, 
Sims; interested in establishing potato-ciring 
house ; 5000 bu. capacity. 

Ky., Louisville — Electrical Appliances, — 
Electrical Appliance Co. ineptd.; capital $25,- 
000; J. T. Noe, Louisville; B. C. Wilson, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Henry Clay Anderson, Lex 
ington, Ky. 

Md., Baltimore—Publishing. — Eureka VPub- 
lishing Co. ineptd.; 1814 Pennsylvania <Ave.; 
eapital $5000; Alfred Nixon, Cornelius H, 
Jones, Richard V. Randolph. 

Miss., Jackson—Farm Power Equipmeits, 
Farm Power Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; J, 
J. Murphy, Arthur Haggard, George Sturm. 

N. C., High Point—Abattoir.—City ; erect 
abattoir; purchased 5-acre site; $25,000. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

N. C., Warrenton—Laundry.—City ; establish 
laundry; contemplated. Address The Muvyor. 
N. C., Wilmington-—Taxicab Service.—Wil 
Taxicab & Sales Co. organized ; 208 
Cannon, Prest.; A. W. 
Newkirk, V.-P.; J. D. McCarley, Secy.-Treas., 
(Lately noted ineptd., capital $10,000.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem—Printing.—Stewart- 
Brents Printing Co. organized; Wm. T. Stew- 
art, Prest.-Treas.; E. O. Stewart, V.-P.; W. 
N. Brents, Secy.-Gen. Mgr.; has plant; in- 
stall additional mchy; purchased, (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $25,000.) 

S. C., Gaffney — Laundry. — J. W. 
baugh; establish laundry; has building; in- 
stall mahcinery. 

S. C., Gaffney—Laundry.—E. N. McGuinn; 
establish laundry; purchased all steel build- 


seden- 


| ing; has machinery ; $25,000. 


Tex., Dublin—Potato Curing.—Lewis Moore; 
rebuild burned sweet potato curing plant; 
loss $35,000. 

Tex., Texarkana—Paving.—Texarkana Pav 
ing Co. ineptd. ; capital $3000; L. G. Hamilton, 
R. P. Taylor, J. J. King. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Billiard and Pool Sup- 
plies.—West Virginia Billiard & Pool Supplies 
Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; A. B. Watkins, 
Clyde B. both Clarksburg; Julia 
Richards, Adamston, W. Va. 

W. Va., Wheeling—Electrical Appliances.— 
City Electric Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Wm. 
E. Rodenback, Willis H. Marshall, Jr., Edwin 
Weidebusch. 


Borgess ; 


Miscellaneous Factories. 

Fla., De Land—Medicines.—Bon 

ineptd. ; capital $20,000; Anna Tweedy, Prest.: 
Lillian Botts, Treas. 


Sante Co 


Fla., Palatka—Sugar.—United Sugar Corp., 
1512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. A. 


Johns, V.-P. and Mgr. pro tem, Box 42, Pa 
latka; Geo. P. Anderton, Archt. 
Engr., Alexandria, Va.; erect fireproof 
construction buildings for sugar refinery on 
St. Johns River; daily output during harvest 
160,000 Ibs; 12,000 pledged for growing 
sugar-cane; portion planted; plans include 


and Constr. 
mill 


acres 


several small factories to feed refinery with 
| raw sugar. Engineer Anderton wires Manu 


facturers Record: Preparing plans and speci- 


fications ; 
orders for 30 days; 


have not contracted for 
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buildings or mehy. ; factory will be combined 
for producing white sugar direct from cane 
during each season, operating during re- 
mainder of year in refining imported raw 
sugars from Cuba and other tropical coun- 
tries; daily capacity 120 tons refined sugar ; 
approximate cost plant $1,250,000. (Supersedes 
recent item.) 


Fla., Jacksonville—Plastic Marble.—Magno- | 


loid Co. ineptd.; capital $5000. 
Ky., Fulton—Medicines.—Liverade Medicine 
Co.: increase capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 
Ky.. Louisville—Drugs. — Overstreet Drug 


Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; S. L. and Beck- | 


ham Overstreet, George C. Burton. 


Ky.. Louisville—Belting.—Louisville Belting | 


Co. organized ; 505 W. Main St.; capital $4500; 
W. R. R. La Vielle, Prest.-Treas.; I. T. Brady, 
Secy.: has mill construction building; tem- 


porary location; purchased $6000 mchy.; new 


and reclaimed leather belts. 

Ky.. Louisville—Rendering.—New Louisville 
Rendering Co., Chas. A. Knight, Prest.; re- 
build burned plant No. 2; loss $57,000. (Lately 
noted contemplates enlarging plant.) 

Ky., Louisville—Paint.—Lampton, Crane & 
Ramey Co.; increase capital from $125,000 to 
$275,000. 

Ky., Owensboro—Tobacco.—Jas. S. Phelon 
and Andrew J. Brodie; purchased factory 
building; plan improvements. 

La., Bogalusa — Paper. — Great Southern 
Lumber Co. and Bogalusa Paper Co., W. H. 
Sullivan, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr.; construct 4 
additional units; $8,000,000; daily capacity 
each unit 125 tons; mfre. high-grade book 
paper in first unit; heavy wrapping paper 
in second unit; cardboard for cartons and 
boxes in third unit; fourth unit product not 
decided; has 150,000 acres in Louisiana and 
250,000 acres in Mississippi; 
timber will devote to propagation of pulp 
woods, 


La., Bogalusa — Paper. — Great Southern | 


Lumber Co. and Bogalusa Paper Co., W. 
H. Sullivan, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr.: construct 
4 additional units; $8,000,000; daily capacity 
each unit 125 tons; mfre. high-grade book 
paper in first unit; heavy wrapping paper 
in second unit; cardboard for cartons and 
boxes in third unit; fourth unit product not 
decided ; has 221,000 acres virgin pine timber 


and timber rights in Louisiana and many | 
after cut- | 


thousand acres in Mississippi; 


ting timber will devote to propagation 
of pulp woods. Director Publicity wires 
Manufacturers Record: In annual confer- | 


ence here Great Southern directors decided 
to expend vast sum on reforestation; plant 


loblolly pine on cut-over land; actual invest- | 


ment not yet decided upon, but build 4 addi- 
tional paper mill units; have 25 yrs. more 
standing timber at present rate consumption ; 
loblolly pine grows to cutable size for pulp 


J. Frank Mallonee, Secy.-Treas.; mfre. mat- 
tresses and pillows; daily output 50 mattresses. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Mattress Materials.) 

Md., Frostburg.—Khaki-Jeans Mfg. Co. in- 
corporated ; capital $10,000; Jno. B. Williams, 
Conrad Ort, Walter C. Jones. 

Md., Baltimore—Drugs.—Pronto Druggist 
Assn. ineptd., 2007 Lexington Bldg.; capital 
$2,000,000; R. E. Williamson, E. F. Kelly, 
Paul Pearson. 


Md., Baltimore — Caps. — Eastern Cap Co. 
| ineptd., 904 E. Pratt St.; capital $50,000; 
Chas, Maklin, Julius H. Macks, Jos. Sirasky. 

Md., Bentley Springs — Cigar Wrappers.— 
Patented Cigar Wrapper Co. incptd.; capital 
$50,000: Herman D. Young, Willard J. 
fellow, Wm. P. Fogle. 

Mo., Owensville—Shoes.—International Shoe 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo.; establish plant to 
mfre. shoes. 


Good- 


S. C., Columbia—Drugs.—National Drug & 
Chemical Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; B. F. 
Webb, F. W. Stewart, D. T. True. 

S. C., Kingstree—Bottling.—Kingstree Bot 
tling Works; rebuild burned plant 

Ss £. 


North Augusta—Paper Boxes.—Inter 
State Paper Box Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000 ; 
Chas. E. Wing, Prest.; J. C. Jordan, V.-P. 
and Gen. Mgr.; Marion G. Ridgely, Treas. ; 


Cc. A. Spittell, Supt.; all Augusta, Ga.; se 
cured 2-story building; remodel; 27,000 sq. ft. 
floor space; electric power; daily capacity 


50,000 boxes. 

S. C., Union—Remedies.—Carolina Remedies 
Co. ineptd.; capital $250,000; F. J. Parham, 
Rufus A. Oliphant, J. W. Buchanan, 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Paper Box Boards.— 
Tennessee Paper Mills, A. M. Sheperd, V.-P. 
and Gen. Megr.; plans $750,000 addition ; 
another unit; details not determined. 


after cutting | 


Tenn., Knoxville — Glass. — Knoxville Glass 
| Co. ineptd. ; capital $5000; H. G. Kinney, Ray 
Henderson, Robt. D. Taylor. 

Tex., Dallas.—General Mfg. Co. ineptd.; 
| capital $15,000; J. C. Jester, P. B. Arrington, 

Gus Diamond. 


Tex., Waco — Awnings. — Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Preston. St.; construct 1-story addition; re 


model present building; Milton W. Scott, 
Archt. 

Va., Suffolk—Peanut.—Pond Brothers; re- 
build burned peanut factories and ware 


houses ; loss $100,000. 

W. Va., Bluefield—Bakery. 
ery, Harry Matz, owner, Welch, W. Va.; 
construct 3-story 125x50 ft. brick building; 
$50,000 ; install mehy., electric elevators, etc. ; 
Martin Garry and Robt. Sheffey, Archts, 


Matz Home Bak 


W. Va., Charleston — Storage Batteries.— 
Dixie Storage Battery Co. ineptd.; capital 
$100,009; Andrew Gardner, A, E. Hayes, Roy 
Pennywitt. 


wood in 15 yrs., so by time present timber | 


supply is exhausted the new forest will be 
of good size; present daily capacity of Boga- 
lusa paper mill 125 tons; making container 
liner only; new plant will mfre. all classes 
paper except newsprint. 

La., New Orleans—Crepe Paper, ete.—Apex 
Paper Co.; build additional unit; $250,000; 
mfre. paper other than toilet and crepe, 
present product. 

La., Plaquemine—Sugar.—Steven Landry ; re- 
build burned sugar mill; loss $15,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Paper Boxes.—Charles-Kel 
ley Paper Box Co. ineptd.: 47 S. Gay St.; 
capital $25,000; Jas. L. Charles, Prest.; TH. F. 
Kelley, Mgr. 

Md., Baltimore — Mattresses, etc. — Powers, 
Mallonee & Proctor organized; 209 Guilford 
Ave.; capital $30,000; Edw. <A. Powers, 


Prest.; Egbert M. Proctor, V.-P. and Mgr.; | 





Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 

Ala., Birmingham — Garage. Fowlkes, 
Johnson & Jones; erect $25,000 garage: one 
story ; 60x80 ft.; brick ; ordinary construction ; 
Benz Construction Co., Contr., 408 N, 19th 
St.; G. E. Sallie, Archt., Empire Bldg. (Su- 
persedes recent item.) 

Fla., St. Petersburg—Garage.—St. Peters- 
burg Garage; erect $4000 garage addition; 
1 story; 40x50 ft.; brick; brick and stucco 
front; plate glass windows; tile floors; rest- 
room for women; W. W. Carr, Archt. 

Ga., Atlanta—Garage.— Charles P. Byrd, 
Prest. Byrd Printing Co.; erect storage ga- 
eapacity 100 automobiles, 

Ga., Atlanta — Tires. — Diamond Holfast 
Rubber Co.; erect additional factory build- 
ing; mfre. tires. 


race: 
rage; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


Ky., Bowling Green—Garage.—Chevrolet Mo- 


tor Co.; erect garage; 1 story and basement ; 
| 70x114 ft.; brick. 

Ky., Elizabethtown—Garage.—Hudgins & 
Rihn ineptd.; capital $10,000; Guy Hudgins, 
Clyde Rihn, R. H. Brown. 

Ky., Louisville—Automobiles.—Jefferson Mo- 
tor Co.; capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 


increased 


Md., Baltimore—Garage.—Melver Construc 
tion Co., 1802 Whitemore Ave.; has contract 
for 3-story garage; Owens & Sisco, Archts., 
Continental Bldg. 

Restivo, 


Md., Baltimore—Garage.—Mariano 


Gwynn Oak and Liberty Heights Ave. ; erect 
$7000 garage; 1 story; stone. 
Md., Baltimore — Automobiles. Wm. F. 


Yingling & Son Co. ineptd., 1049 Cathedral 
St.; capital $25,000; Vernon A. Yingling, 
Charles F. Kaufman, Harry E. Scherf. 

Md., Frederick—Automobiles.—Star Motor 
Co. inepid.; capital $200,000; Grayson H. 
Staley, J. Murray Dronenburg, William W. 
Doub. 

Miss., Poplarville—Garage.—J. B. White Ga- 
rage ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. B. White, H. 
L. White. 

Mo., Kansas City Automobile 
Sterling Realty Co., care of Wm 
Contr., 417 Rialto Bldg. ; building; 1 
story and basement; 30x70 ft.; brick ; Wilkin 
son & Crans, Archts., 500 Reliance Bldg 


Bodies. - 
Jewell 


erect 


Mo., Springfield — Filling-Station.—Standard 


Oil Co.: erect $8000 filling-station. 

Mo., St. Louis—Truck and Tractor Mfg 
Power Truck & Tractor Co., Beard & Golds 
smith Sts.. Detroit, Mich.: erect factory 
mfre, trucks and tractors: B. TB. Craven, in 


|} charge, Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mo., St. Louis—Automobiles.—Missouri Car 


| Co.. A. Brewster, Prest., Central National 
| Bank Bldg. : equip plant to mfre. automobiles 
N. C€., Greensboro Automobile Storage 


Shed.—J. R. Thomas; erect automobile stor 
age shed; 19x237 ft.; 


composition roof; J. R. 


fireproof; hollow tile 
walls; Tuitt, Contr 

S. C.. Anderson—Filling Station.—Petro 
leum Oil Co., S. Main and River Sts.; rebuild 
burned filling station. 

S. C., Charleston—Bakeries. Pure Food 
sakers incptd.; capital $20,000; Nick Sifneos, 
Prest.-Treas.; Stellonos Paporrizos, Secy. 

8. C., Columbus—Tires.—Coltrane Tire & 
Rubber Co., Green & Harden Sts.; rebuild 
burned plant; loss $18,000 

Tex., Amarillo — Tractor Manufacturing. - 
Advance-Rumley Co., E. A. Jones, Dist. Supt., 
La Porte, Ind.; 
plant; mfre. tractors. 

Tex., Houston—Automobiles. 

Co.; erect $81,000 automobile building; 3 
concrete; J. E. MeGillicuddy Co., 


construct $300,000 branch 


Dow Motor 
stories ; 
Contr, 

Tex., 
& Vuleanizing Co.; 
0M) to $40,000. 

Va., Richmond—Garage.—Chas. N. Phillips, 
Real Estate, American National Bank Bldg. ; 
erect garage and service station; brick; con 
struction by Linder & Phillips, 
Archts., American National Bank Bldg. 

W. Va., Clarksburg Clothesline. — Ideal 
Clothesline Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; E. 
M. Nusbaum, John Stone, Robt. L. Martin. 

W. Va., Davy—Automobiles.—Doyle Motor 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; T. H. Doyle, L 
B. Davis; both Davy; A, P. Painter, Welch, 
W. Va. 

W. Va., Huntington 
Garage ineptd.; capital $10,000; L 
M. Rubin, C. T. Egri. 

W. Va., Williamson Garage. Jefferson 
Garage ineptd.; capital $20,000; Cullen Am 
Short, Noah Adair. 


Wichita Falls—Tires.—Southern Tire 
increase capital from $10,- 


owner ; 


Garage.—Fourth Ave 


Gutman 


burgey, D. W. 
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Railway Shops, Terminals, 


Roundhouses, Etc. 

Ky., Baxter.—Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louisville, | 
Ky.; plans $1,500,000 improvements, including | 
34-stall roundhouse, coaling station, machine 
shop, offices, car-repair shops, tracks and 
Young Men’s Christian Assn. building. 

Mo., St. Louis.—St. Louis-San Francisco R. 
R., J. G. Jonah, Ch. Engr., St. Louis, Mo. ; ; 
construct $58,000 roundhouse ; 100x250 ft. ; ordi- 
nary or mill construction; Wm. MacDonald 
Construction Co., Contr., 428 Odd Fellows’ 
Bldg.; M. Stephans, Archt., Frisco Bldg. 


Road and Street Construction. 
Ark., Bentonville—Benton County Commrs.’ 
Road Improvement Dist. No. 5, L. P. Kemper, 
Secy., Siloam Springs, Ark.; construct 34.75 
mi. road; Maney Bros. & Co., Contrs., Okla- 

homa City. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 
Ark., Clinton.—Van Buren County Road Im- 
provement Dist. No. 3; construct roads; sold | 
$95.000 bonds. 


Ark., Rison.—Cleveland County Road Im- 
provement Dist. No. 4; construct roads; sold 
$124,000 bonds. 





Ark., Mount Ida. — Montgomery County | 
Road Improvement Dist. No. 5; construct 
rouds; sold $99,000 bonds. 

Fla., Bradentown.—Manatee County, Braden- 
town Special Road and Bridge Dist.; con- | 
struct roads and bridge to Annamaria Island | 
and Gulf Beach; voted $160,000 bonds, 

Fla., Bunnell.—Flagler County Commrs. ; im- | 


prove 6 to 8 mi. Dixie Highway; contem- | 
plated. 
Fla., Fort Myers.—City, John W. Owens, 


Clk.; improve ist St.; 11,873 sq. yds. paving; 
brick, asphaltic block, asphaltic concrete, sheet 
asphalt or cement concrete; bids until Dee. | 
2; J. A. Davidson & Son, City Engrs. (See | 
Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 


Fla., Miami.—Dade County Commrs.; com- | 
plete Tamiami trail and surface and improve | 
Miami canal road; Dec. 20 on $75,000 
bonds, 


vote 


Fla., Tallahassee.—State Road Dept., Forrest 
Lake, Chirmn,; improve and complete 9.9 mi. 
State Road No. 1 beginning at Lake City and 
extending east to Baker County line; 104,415 
sq. yds, rock base course, 18 ft. wide; 92,814 
sq. yds, bituminous macadam or asphalt wear- 
ing surface, 16 ft. wide; drainage structures; | 
bids until Dec. 10; Chas, A. Browne, State | 
Highway Engr. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Road Construction.) 

Fla., Titusville—Brevard County Commrs., | 
J. KF. Mitehell, Clk.; construct roads and 
bridges in Cocoa Beach Special Road & Bridge 
Dist.; clear, grub, grade and pave 28 mi.; 
construct 8600 ft. trestle bridge; bids until 
Dec. 9; C. M. Rogers, Engr., Daytona, Bla, ; 
sold $300,000 bonds. (See Machinery Wanted-- 
Paving.) 


Ga., Albany—Dougherty County Commrs.; 
construct 24% mi. pavement on Dixie highway ; | 
R. J. Edgerly, Engr.; construction work by | 
county; Early Construction Co., Augusta, Ga. 
has contract for top-dressing of oil asphalt. 

Ga., Atlanta.—City, R. M. Clayton, Supt. 
construction; voted amendment to Constitu- 
tion providing for bond issue of $5,000,000. 

Ga., Bainbridge.—City ; 
Dec. 8 on $75,000 bonds. 


Ga., Reidsville——Tattnall County Commrs. ; 
construct road to Upper Sisters Ferry. 


pave streets; vote | 
Address The Mayor. 


Ga., Thomaston.—Upson County Commrs.: 
grade and topsoil roads; voted $150,000 bonds. 
Ga., Vienna.—Dooly County Commrs. Roads | 
and Revenues, Chas. S, Gurr, Clk.: construct | 
8.81 mi, Murray’s Ferry road between Pint | 


| persedes recent item. 


river bridge and Vienna; sand-clay; Federal- 
aid Project 18; 12,682 cu. yds. surfacing; bids 
until Dee. 7. (See Machinery Wanted— 


Road Construction.) 


Ky., Ashland.—City, W. A. Manning, Clk.; 
construct concrete sidewalks on Washington, 


Jefferson, Fortieth and Forty-second Sts. ; 
bids until Nov. 15. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Paving.) 

Ky., Bardstown.—State Highway Comsn., 
Frankfort, Ky.; construct 4 mi. Louisville- 
Bardstown road; Kentucky rock asphalt; 
$99,752; Geo, M. Eady Co., Contr., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Ky., Covington.—City, Thos. F. Donnelly, 


Mayor; improve Scott and Main Sts. and De- 
coursey Ave.; voted $150,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 


Ky., Owensboro — Service Station. — Lee | 


Tires Sales Co.; occupy 45x60-ft. service sta- 
tion to be erected by R. E. Rogers. 


Ky., Whitesburg.—Letcher County Commrs. ; 


construct roads; voted $300,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 
La., De Ridder.—City; Chamber of Com- 


merce, J. C. Fowler, Secy.-Mgr.; pave streets; 
brick, monolithic or concrete. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Paving, etc.) 


La., Monroe.—Ouachita Parish Police Jury ; 


' complete Monroe-Bastrop Highway; McGuire 


Cattle Co., Contr.; R. P. Boyd, Engr. Su- 
—Shovel.) 

Md., 
Automobile Electric Corp. organized, 7 West 
Chase St.; Donald R. Richardson, Prest- 
Mer.; Mrs. Winfield F. Courts, Secy.-Treas. ; 
install lathe, drill, testing apparatus and 
battery-charging plant. 

Mo., Cassville.—Barry, County, Monett Spe- 
cial Road Dist., S. A, Chappell, Commr. ; con- 
struct 4.88 mi. road; Federal-aid Project 121A; 


46,000 sq. yds. clay-bound macadam surfacing; | 


$60,341.33 available; M. E. Golliz, Contr.; 
tert Robins, Project Engr.; both Monett, Mo. 
Md., Westminster. — State 
601 Garrett Bldg., 


Roads 
3altimore; grade and drain 


Comsn., 


| 2.25 mi. State Highway from end Contract 520 


toward New Windsor; Carroll County, Con- 


tract C€1-27; low bidder, Thomas, Bennett & 
Hunter, Westminster, Md., at $43,407.70; W. 


F. Childs, Jr., Engr., Frederick, Md. 
noted inviting bids.) 

Miss., Jackson. — Hinds .County Supvrs.; 
eonstruct roads; issue $300,000 bonds. 

Miss., Macon.— Noxubee County Highway 
Commrs.’ Dist. No. 1, Nelson Stevens, Commr. ; 
sub-grade and gravel 5% mi. Poindexter and 
2 mi, Bugg’s Ferry and Pickensville Rd.; bids 
until Nov. 13; R. A, Wells, Engr. (See Ma- 
chinery Wantéd—Road Construction.) 

Mo., Milan.—State Highway Dept., Jefferson 
City, Mo.; construct 1.4 mi, road; Federal Aid 


Project S 20.15, Sullivan County; bids until 
| Noy. 27. 
Mo., Springfield.—Greene County Commrs. ; 


improve 6 mi. road in Galloway Bridge Pub- 
lic Road Dist. ; $15,000; voted $12,000 bonds. 

Mo., St. Louis. — City; construct 2400 sq. 
yds. warrenite-bitulithic pavement on _ 6-in. 
concrete foundation ; Granite Bituminous Pav- 
ing Co., Contr. 


N. C., Charlotte—Automobiles.—O. J. Thies; | 


erect $65,000 automobile building; 2 stories 
and basement; 46x146 ft.; 20,000 sq. ft. floor 
space; brick; tile; plate-glass front; show- 
room department embracing first and second 
floor with mezzanine floor; Thies-Smith Co., 
Contr. 

N. C., Durham.—Durham County Commrs. ; 
grade, drain and topsoil 4.52 mi. Fish Dam 
road; C. D. Rigsbee, Contr. 

N. C., Durham.—City, J. H. Allen, Treas. ; 
improve streets; issued $250,000 bonds. 


(See Machinery Wanted | 


saltimore—Automobiles.—Richardson | 


(Lately | 





N. C., Washington.—Beaufort County Com. 
missioners ; construct 50,000 sq. yds. warrenite- 
bitulithic pavement; R. G. Lassiter, Contr.,, 
Norfolk, Va. 


N. C., Whiteville. — Columbus County 
Commrs.; sand-clay surface 18 mi. Charlotte- 
Wilmington highway; bridges; R. C. Council, 
Engr., Wananish, N. C. 

N. C., Wilson.—North Carolina State l[igh- 
way Comsn., Div. Office, Raleigh, N. C.; con- 
struct 6.25 mi. road; 16,500 cu. yds. topsoil 
surfacing; Federal-aid Project 177; bids until 
Nov. 22; W. S. Fallis, State Highway Engr., 
Raleigh. (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con- 
struction.) 

Okla., Afton.—City, Oliver Hanshan, Mayor; 
pave Federal Highway through town; voted 
apna bonds. 





Okla., Claremore.—City ; pave 2 mi. streets; 
curb and gutter; Stanton & Amerman, Coutrs., 
Coffeyville, Kan. 

8S. C., Florence.—Florence County Supvrs., 
A. L. Ervin, Supvr.; construct 1% mi, sand- 
clay road from Florence toward Lake City; 
bids until Nov, 23. (See Machine¥y Wanted— 
Road Construction.) 

8. C., Orangeburg.—Orangeburg County 
Commrs., Hugo Sims, Clk.; construct 12.722 
mi. Columbia-Savannah highway; 30,403 cu. 
yds. sand-clay surfacing; bridges; bids until 
Nov. 20; Ambrose Harwell, Div. Engr., 
Charleston, S. C. Supersedes recent item. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

S. C., Walhalla——Oconee County Highway 
Comsn., M. McDonald, Secy.; construct 7.165 
mi. Highland road between Seneca and Wal- 


halla; 20,554.3 ecu. yds. top-soil surfacing; 
bids until Nov. 18; L. M. Weisiger, Div. 
| Engr., Laurens, 8S, C. Supersedes recent 
| item. (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con- 
| struction.) 

S. C., York.—York County Commrs.; con- 


struct 3.824 mi. Saluda and Chester road be- 
tween Fishing Creek and York-Chester county 
line; 11,973 cu. yds. topsoil surfacing; Fed- 


| eral-aid Project 103; bids until Nov, 16; W. 
| W. Miller, County Engr., Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Supersedes recent item. (See Machinery 


Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Tenn., Bristol.—City ; complete street pav- 
ing on Hill St., Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
Aves.; issued $60,000 Address The 
| Mayor, 


bonds. 


Tenn., Knoxville—City Comsn.; grade and 
pave Eleventh and Woodbury Sts. and Dead- 
rick Ave.; $35,000; will let contracts. 

Tenn., Knoxville——City Commrs., J, Boyd 
McCalla, Commr. Streets and Public Improve- 
| ments; pave, curb, gutter and sewer District 
190 on Payne St., 191 on 8th St., 193 on 
Thompson PI., 194 on White Ave., 195 on Pat- 
terson St., ete.; bids until Nov. 23; Fred M. 
Maloney, City Engr. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Paving.) 

Tenn., Pulaski. — Giles County Commrs. ; 
construct 80 mi. gravel roads; $350,000 avail- 
able; construction by local labor; T. C. 
McEwen, Engr. (Lately noted voting bonds.) 

Tex., Fort Worth.—City; pave Concho St.; 
3200 sq. yds. pavement ; 7000 lin. ft. curb ; 5200 
sq. ft. gutter; $17,240.50; Texas Bitulithic Co., 
Contr., Burton Bldg.; D. L. Lewis, City Engr. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tex., Ballinger. — Runnels County, O. L. 
Parish, Judge; construct Ballinger-Abilene 
Rd.; 12,291.7 cu. yds. gravel surfacing; bids 
until Nov. 18. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 

Tex., Beaumont.—City; pave streets; vote 
before Jan. 1 on $350,000 bonds. Address The 
| Mayor, 


| Tex., Fort Worth.—Tarrant County Commrs., 
| W. E. Yancy, Auditor; improve 6.824 mi. Kute- 
| man’s Cut-off road; State Highway No. 1; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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_ 


construct drainage structures and bridges; 
bids opened. 

jvex., Burkburnett.—City ; improve streets ; 
issue $150,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Tex., Brenham.—City; pave streets; vote 
Dec. 15 on $40,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Tex., Boston.—Bowie County Commrs., J. B. 
Lytal, Judge; grade, surface and drain 4.05 


| 


| 


| tary sewer through Glenwood to Thorn 


mi. Highway 8 from Maud south to Sulphur | 


River; grade and surface 12.3 mi. Maud-Red 
Water road; bridge and culverts; bids until 
Nov. 15. 

Tex., Dallas. — City, F. W. Wozencraft, 
Mayor; construct undergrade railroad cross- 


ing at Maple Ave. and Fairmount St. ; 86,500 | 


lbs. reinforcing steel; 14,295 sq. ft. sidewalk ; 
9175 sq. ft. driveways; 2560 lin. ft. combined 
eurb and gutter ; 1500 sq. yds. gravel macadam 
pavement ; contract to Vilbig Bros., 1709 Jack- 


son St., and Klein Bros. Co., Junius and 
Walton Sts. 
Tex., El Paso.—El Paso County Commrs. ; 


grade and drain 12.6 mi. Fabens road, High- 
way 1; lowest bidder, Lee Moor Contracting 
Co., Contr., Two Republics Bldg. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Filling Station.—Mid- 
Texas Petroleum; erect $100,000 filling sta- 
tion: O. J. MeQuerry, Contr, (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Tarrant County Commrs. ; 
H. L. Small, Judge; grade and drain 6.824 mi. 
Kutemans Cut-Off road; bids opened Nov. 11; 
R. V. Glenn, Engr. 

Tex., Hillsboro.—Hill County Commrs., J. Y. 
Boyd, Auditor; grade, surface with gravel and 
eonstruct drainage structures on Irene-Hills- 
boro, Irene-Mertens and Irene-Corsicana roads 
in Irene Special Road Dist. No. 8; 65,000 cu. 


yds. grading; 12,000 cu. yds. gravel surfacing ; 


Ga., Dublin.—City, A. H. Grier, Clk.; ex- 


tend sewer and water system; construct 
bridges, culverfs and schools; voted $55,000 
bonds. (Previously noted to vote.) 


Ky., Frankfort.—City, W. S. Rosson, Mayor ; 
construct and install storm-water an dsani- 
Hill 
and Jones’ Bottom to Kentucky River; voted 
$75,000 bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) 

N. C., Red Springs.—City, Ernest Graham, 
Mayor; extend sewer, water and electric-light 
plants; $50,000 bonds. 

S. C. Clover.—City ; contemplates installing 
sewer and water systems. Address The Mayor. 

S. C., Seneca.—Town, W. F. Austin, Chrmn. 
Water-works Comsn.; construct sewer and 
water systems; vote on $150,000 bonds. 

Tex., Beaumont.—City; improve sewer sys- 
tem; vote before Jan. 1 on $200,000 bonds. 


| Address The Mayor, 


Tex., Dallas.—City Commrs.; construct 6, 8, 


| 10 and 12-in. vitrified tile sanitary sewers in 


bids until Nov. 19; Bryant & Huffman, Engrs. | 


(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
Tex., 
missioners ; 


Jourdanton. — Atascosa County 
construct 13.5 mi. Puget Sound- 
Gulf highway; rock asphalt; 118,788 sq. 
bituminous macadam; Haden & 

Contrs., 727 Kress Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


Austin, 


Tex., Orange.—Orange County, D. C. Bland, 
County Judge; 
Rd. ; reinforced concrete, with drainage struc- 


construct Orange-Beaumont 


tures in two sections, Section 1 beginning at 


West End at Park Ave, and extending west 
for 1.5 mi.: Section 2 beginning west of Cow 
Bayou and extending west for 3.5 mi.; bids 


until Noy. 18. 
Construction.) 


(See Machinery Wanted—Road 


Tex., Palestine.—City, A. L. 
construct 80,896 sq. yds, pavement; 49,990 lin. 
ft. curb and gutter; sbeet asphalt, asphaltic 
concrete, willite composition, blocks, 
brick, rock asphalt and warrenite-bitulithic ; 
bids until Nov. 22. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Paving.) 


Sowers, Mayor; 


wood 


Tex., Tahoka.—Lynn County Commrs.; con- 
Struct roads; voted $60,000 
Va., Abingdon.—Washington County 
missioners; voted roads amendment to 
stitution providing for bonds. 

Va., Graham.—City; 
road; furnace slag; Geo. Rosenbaum, Contr. 
W. Va., Grafton.—Taylor County Supvrs., 
T. S. Seanlon, Supvr.; construct 2 mi. Blue- 
ville-Thornton road; graded roadway 26 ft. 
wide ; $54,000; bids about Dec. 15; Wm. Steen- 
burgen, Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 

W. Va., Welch—Automobiles.—Tug River 
Automobile Co. ineptd.; capital $50.000; H. 
W. Saunders, I. J. Rhodes, M. S. Taylor. 


bonds. 
Com- 
con- 


Sewer Construction. 
Ga., Bainbridge.—City ; extend sewer sys- 
tem; vote Dec. 8 on $20,000 bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 


Com- | 


yds. | 


construct Flat Top | 


Park View addition; $38,772.55; G. D. Fair 
trace, City Engr.; Klein Bros., Contrs. (Late- 


ly noted.) 

Tex., Plainview.—City ; extend and improve 
sewer and water vote Dec. 1 on 
$100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Tex., San Antonio.—City Comsn.; construct 


systems ; 


| plant; vote 


sewers in East End Dist.; $15,000; Campbell 

& Hengst Co., Contrs.; construct sewers in 

Knob Hill Dist.; bids until Nov. 15. 
Telephone Systems. 

Fla., Pensacola.—Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., J. T. Peele, Mgr., 14 E. Romana St.; 
erect exchange building; install equipment ; 
$200,000. 


La., Alexandria.—Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., C. A. Stair, Gen. Mgr., New Or 
leans, La.; erect exchange building; fireproof 
construction ; contemplated. 

La., New Orleans.—Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., C. A. Stair, Gen. Mer., Poydras 
St.: erect extensions ta 


fireproof present 


plant; $300,000; construct building; contem 
plated. 

Tex., Abilene. — Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., C. L. Stewart, Dist. Megr.; 
expend $100,000 on plant extension and im- 


provements; purchased wire, cables, ete. 


Tex., Odell.—People’s Telephone Co 
capital $500: E. V. Bassey, G. R. 


ineptd. ; 
Jones, 





W. P. Starr. 

Tenn,., Chattanooga.—Cumberland Telenhone 
& Telegraph Co., Mr, Billups, Mgr.; erect ex- 
change building; install equipment ; 000 ; 


lay conduit from McCallie Ave, to exchange 
$50,000; purchased adjoining building to 
Ifemlock exchange, remodel and install 3 addi- 
tional switchboard ; 
City Cabinet Co., Contr, for latter. 


site; 
sections in Mountain 


Sureau of | 


Tex., Port Arthur.—Navy Dept., 
Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C.; erect | 
radio building and tower; Spec. 4328. 
Textile Mills. | 
Ala., Langdale—Cotton Duck.—West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co.; construct additions; picker 


building, opener-room and machine shop; 60,- 
000 sq. ft. floor space ; brick construction; con- | 


erete floors; tar and gravel roof; L. W. | 
Robert, Engr., Atlanta, Ga.; West Point Iron | 
Works, Contrs., West Point, Ga. 

Ga., Lafayette—Cotton Products.—Consoli- 


dated Textile Corp., 11 Thomas St., New York; 
eonstruction mill addition; brick construc- 
tion; asbestos roof; steel monitor sash; re- 
model mill; construct engine foundation; J. 
EF, Sirrine & Co., Engrs.-Archts., Greenville, | 
S. C.; West Point Iron Works, Contrs., West | 
Point, Ga. 

Md., Amcelle—Artificial Silkm—American Cel- 





lulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Camille Dreyfus, 
Prest., 681 5th Ave., New York.; construct 


| 1-story mill building ; 7000 sq. yds. floor space ; 


terra-cotta tile walls; structural steel trusses ; 


gypsum roof slab; $200,000; equip to mfre. 
artificial silk; plans by owner; Geo, A. Fuller 


Co., Gen. Contr., 1188 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; most sub-contracts let. (Lately 
noted establish additional plant.) 

8S. C., Spartanburg - 
Mills; inerease capital 
$3,000,000. 

8. C., Whitney 
Whitney Mfg. Co.; 
$350,000 to $1,050,000. 

Tenn., Farner — Woolen Cloth. — Thos, J. 
McDonald; may establish woolen-cloth mill. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Woolen Machirery ; 
Looms. ) 


Sheetings. - 
from 


Spartan 
$1,000,000 to 


Shirtings and Sheetings.— 


increase capital from 


Water-Works. 
Thorsby. — Wm. 
water tank and 

Ga., Dublin.—City, A. H. 
tend water construct 
bridges, culverts voted $55,000 
(Previously noted to vote.) 
Covington.—City, Thos. F. Donnelly, 
improve water-works; install 10,000,- 
000-gal. electric triple expansion pump; voted 
$250,000 bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) 


Ala., 
burned 


Goodgame; rebuild 
tower, 
Grier, Clk.; ex- 


and sewer systems; 


and schools; 

bonds. 
Ky., 

Mayor ; 


filtration 
Address The Mayor, 
Cy, 2. 


Ky., Cynthiana.—City ; construct 


35,000 bonds, 


Ky., Harrodsburg. - Pulliam, 


Mayor; extend water-works; voted $90,000 
bonds. (Recently reported voting $100,000 
bonds, an error.) 

Ky., Murray.—City; rebuild burned water 
and electric plants; loss $75,000. Address The 
Mayor. 

Ky., Nicholasville.—City:; purchase water 
system; voted $56,000 bonds; extend plant; 


$20,000; install 


$9000, 


pumps, air and 
Address The Mayor. (Late 


compressor 
chlorinator ; 
ly noted 

Md., Frostburg.—Town ; 
ply ; voted $250,000 bonds. 


to vote.) 
improve water sup- 
Address The Mayor, 


(Lately noted to vote.) 
Md., Baltimore. — City, Wm. A. Megraw, 
Water Engr.: improve water system; con- 


construction dam on 
240-ft 


impounding capacity. 


templates Gunpowder 


River: $5,500,000; elevation ; 22,500,000, 
000-gals, 
Point. tethlehem Steel Co 
Real Estate Oept., T. W. Stringley in charge; 
21x21-ft. 
Spencer 
Contr., Bldg., 

Miss., Winona.—City, J. O. Staples, 
in charge; purchase Winona water and 
plants; install $5000 to 
Nov. 29 on 
vote Nov, 1.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—Install water works; 
$15,000,000; Fuller & MeClintock, 170 
roadway, New York. 

N. C., Bed -City, Ernest Graham, 
Mayor; extend water, sewer and electric-light 
plants; $50,000 (Lately install 
water and electric-light plants.) 

Okla, Oklahoma City.—A. S. Holway, Water 
Supt. ; ‘repair dam and 
embankment ; $55,000 voted; raise embankment 


Md., Sparrows 


construct 1-story pumphouse and 


aerating Construction Co., 


saltimore 


room; 
Gen. Garrett 
official 
light 
vote 


$10,000 mehy 


$60,000 bonds. (Lately noted to 


Engrs., 


Springs. 


bonds. noted 


reservoir strengthen 


adjoining dam, $20,000; raise rip-rap on em- 
bankment, $20,000; protect conduit'from being 
undermined, $15,000, 

Okla., Tulsa.—City ; 
construct 6 additional filter 
gal, basin, 6,000,000-gal. pumping 
tension; all concrete and brick; vote in 
on $350,000 bonds; Holway Engineering 
Enfgr., 303 Bank of Commerce Bldg. (Lately 
noted to vote bonds in November.) 


water-works ; 
10,000,000- 


improve 
units, 
station ex- 
Dec. 
Co., 
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Okla., Vinita.—City; construct dam, 5-mi. 
pipe line, purification plant, tower and intake ; 
on Little Cabin Creek; voted $460,000 bonds; 
H. G. Olmstead & Co., Engrs., 415 Oil Ex- 
change Bldg., Oklahoma City. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 

S. C., Clover.—City ; contemplates installing 
water and sewer systems. Address The Mayor. 

S. C., Seneca.—Town, W. F. Austin, Chrmn. 
Water-works Comsn.: construct water and 
sewer systems; vote on $150,000 bonds. 

Tex., Beaumont. — City; improve water- 
works; vote before Jan. 1 on $350,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. 


Tex., Independence Heights.—City; issued 
$25,500 water-works and street bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 

Tex., Port Arthur. — Supvrs. Port Arthur 
Fresh Water Dist. ; convey water from Sabine 
River; install intake, including open ditch 
for 16% mi. on Sabine River, 10 mi. above | 


Orange, 
crossing ; 


near Kansas City 
install 2 pumping plants, settling 
basin and cement aqueduct from Port Neches; 


Southern R. R. | 


vote Nov, 30 on $2,000,000 bonds; Nagle-Witt- | 
Rollins Engineering Co., Engr., Dallas, Tex. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tex., Burkburnett.—City ; improve water- 
works; issued $35,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Tex., Plainview.—City ; extend and improve 
water and sewer systems; vote Dec. 1 on 


$100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Sherman.—City, W. G. Banks, 


$40,000 water-works bonds, 


Tex., Clk, ; 
issued 
Tex., Terrell, — City; 
Becknall & Weatherford, 
W. Va., Wheeling.—City ; 
mechanical filtration System. 


Contrs. 


install 


P | 
construct reservoir; | 


chemieal- | 
Chester & Flem- | 


ing, Engrs., Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Woodworking Plants. 


Fla., Fort Mead — Crates, ete. — Kline O. 
Varn; has plant; install crate and sawmill 
mchy.; majority purchased; daily capacity 


1000 crates and 10,000 ft. lumber. Lately noted 
to establish plant. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Tenoner; Saw; Header; Nailing Machine.) 
Fla., Palatka—Headings and Staves.—F. 8. 
Tredaway, Jacksonville, Ala.; erect 120x60-ft. 
building: fireproof construction; bids until 
Dec. 1; has mehy.; mfre, staves and headings. 
(Lately noted to rebuild burned plant.) 


Fla., Pensacola—Doors, Sash, ete.—Eitzen- 
McCaskill Co. organized; Paul P. Stewart, 
Prest.; J. J. MeCaskill, V.-P.; Gus Eitzen, 


Secy.-Treas. and Mgr.; has mill-construction 


| 





building ; install woodworking mchy.; mfre. | 
sash, doors, blinds, general remilling, resaw, 


ete. ; 
noted 


daily capacity 35,000 to 50,000 ft. 
organized. ) 


(Lately 


Md., Baltimore—Millwork.—Manning Lumber 


Co. ineptd.; 3 E. Lexington St.; capital 
$450,000; Frank E. Welsh, Jr., Richard E. | 


Preece, 

me Cy 
Zwixite Corp. ; 
000 to $25,000. 


E. Harvey Peters. 
rebuild burned plant; loss $20,- 


Tenn., Memphis—Caskets.—Tri-State Casket 
& Coffin Co. organized; T. H. Hayes, Prest.- 
Mer. ; purchased 170x200-ft. building ; remodel; 
equip to mfre. caskets. (Previously noted 
ineptd., capital $200,000.) 

James & Graham 
H. Thoda. Mgr., 198 Jefferson 
150x260-ft. brick 
steel sash; composition 
mchy.; daily output 25 
wagons: Estes-Williams-Ragsdale 
and Engr.: Hanker & 
(Lately noted to erect plant.) 


Tenn., Memphis.—Wagons: 
Wagon Co., A. 
St.; erect 1-story 
roof; 
farm 
Contr. 


concrete base ; 


$45,000; has 
Ce. 
Const. Cairns, 
Tex., Houston—Boxes.—Republiec Box 
increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


North Charleston—Sawdust Products. | 


biulding ; | 


Archt. 


Tex., Houston—Boxes.—Four-One Box Co. 


organized, 2324 Maury St.; capital $40,000; | 
Cc. J. Sherman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr.; erect | 


initial plant unit; 40x200 ft.; in-‘all mchy.; 
purchased; obtained patent rights to mfre. 


standard wire-bound boxes, crates and 
shooks; daily capacity 2000. 
Tex., Jefferson—Shingles.—Munday Shingle 


Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; F. L. Munday, H. 
L. and B. F. Rogers. 


Fire Damage. 

Ala., Leeds.—Mrs. M. C, Woods’ 3 houses; 
T. B. Whitmire’s residence, and Mr. Gore’s 
residence, Claude Ave.; loss $25,000. 

Ala., Thorsby.—William Goodgame’s planing 
mill, cottonseed-house, water tank and 
tower, ete.; loss $20,000, 


Ga., Adrian.—L, R. Gillis’ store at Gillis 
Springs. 

Ga., Rebecca._-W. W. Lane's residence. 
Ga., Gordon.—J. A, Nichols’ residence. 


Ga., Rebecca.—J. E. 
occupied by A. Richie. 


McElroy’s dwelling ; 


Ky., Louisville—New Louisville Rendering 


Co.’s plant No. 2; loss $57,000. 


Ky., Middlesboro.—Bell Cash Store; Royal 
Palace Restaurant; offices of Cumberland 
Valley diyision of Louisville & Nashville | 
R. R., W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louis- 
ville; loss $50,000. 
Ky., Murray.— City’s electric and water 





plants: loss $75,000, 


Ky., Uniontown.—Hotel Zora. Address The 
Proprietor. 

Ky., Paris.—Collier Bros.’ store; 
per Offut’s garage; loss $10,000. 
Woodburn.—Vance Mills. 


Steven 


Mrs. Jas- 


Ky., 

La., Plaquemine. 
mill; loss $15,000. 

Miss., 
ginnery. 


Landry's sugar 


Indianola,—Mrs. Perey Ray’s cotton 


Miss., Lambert. — Tennessee Mills: cotton 
ginnery; Whitwell Bros., owners. 
Miss. Pontotoc, — Ferguson Lumber Co.’s 


lumber yard. 

Mo., Billings.—St, Joseph’s Catholic Church ; 
loss $30,000. Address The Pastor. 

Mo., Marshfield.—Jno. B. Foster and Jno. E. 
Hlosmer’s flour mill. 


S. C., Batesburg. — W. K. Shealy’s cotton 
ginnery; loss $10,000 to $12,000. 

S. C., Cartersville.—Cartersville Ginnery, 

S. C., Cheraw.—J. F. McBride’s warehouse; 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R.’s cotton platform, 


J. E. Willoughby, Ch. Engr., Wilmington, 
SR 

S. C., Columbus.—Coltrane Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s plant; Green & Harden Sts.; loss 
$18,000. 

S. C., Dalzell.—P. K. Bowman's cotton gin- 


nery. 

S. C., James Crossing.—Richland Ginnery; 
Postell Hopkins and J, C. Turner, 
loss $10,000, 


Owners ; 


S. C., Kingstree.—Kingstree Bottling Works 

S. C., Lane.—-Elmer Rogers’ residence; loss 
$10,000. 

S. C., Latta.—W. C. Parham’s cotton gin 


loss $14,000. 
S. C., North Charleston.—Zwixite Corp.'s 
plant; loss $20,000 to $25,000. 
S. C., Society Hill.—W. E. 
ginnery, engine, press. 


nery ; 


Knight's cotton 


Tenn., Chattanooga.—Jas. Davis, L. 0. and 
A. D. Maxwell, Nathan Hicks and Trimby 
Decorating Co.'s dwellings: loss $18,000. 


Tenn., Memphis.—Williams Shoe Co.'s build 
ing, 8 S, Main St. 


Tenn, Nashville. — Buford Bros. Hardware 
Co.'s warehouse, Eighth Ave. and Harrison 
St.; loss $200,000: Mohrlite Co, of America’s 
plant; loss $25,000. 

Tex., Cooper. — Cooper Flour Mills; loss 
$25,000, 

Tex., Dublin.—Lewis Moore's potato-curing 


plant; loss $35,000. 

Tex., Houston.—T. M. Thompson's building, 
2200 Washington Ave., occupied by Dixie Co- 
operative Mail Order House. 

Falfurrias, — Falfurrias Machine 
loss $20,000. 

Tex., Naples.—J. C. Martin’s office building; 
Morris County National Bank: T. W. Stew 
art’s store; loss $20,000 to $25,000. 


Tex., 
Shops; 


Tex., Terrell—George Buck’s residence. 
Va., Grove Hill.—School building; loss $20, 
00). Address Board of Education. 


Va., Suffolk.—Pond Brothers’ peanut fac 
tories and warehouses; loss $100,000. 





S. C., Anderson—Filling Station.—Petro- 
leum Oil Co.’s filling station, South Main and W. Va., Carbon.—Carbon Fuel Co.'s head 
River Sts, | house, ete.; loss $100,000. 
EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 
Tex., Dallas.—Rosser Coke; erect 2-story 


Apartment-Houses. 

D. C., Washington.—T. M. Medford, 1631 3d 
St. N. W.: preparing plans for $150,000 apart- 
ment-house, 8th St. and Potomac Ave, S, E.; 
3 stories; 50x90 ft.; brick, concrete and terra- 
cotta. 

Ky., Lexington.—N., P. Howard; erect 3- 
story apartment-house; 6 suites; 40x60 ft.; 
brick; E. Stamler & Co., Archts., Fayette 
National Bank Bldg. 


Tex., Dallas. — George K. Merriwether; 
erect 10-room frame apartment-house, 2722 
Gilbert St. 

Tex., Dallas.—W. M. Garrett; erect $10,000 

| frame apartment-house, 4203 Colonial St.; 16 
rooms. 

Tex., Dallas.—S. P. Price; erect $10,000 


Cos; | 


apartment-house, 3004 Live Oak St.; 10 


rooms; 4 suites, 


| 238; erect 


10-room apartment-house, 1419 Bennett St. 

Va., Norfolk.—Harvey S. Abrames, Arcade 
Bldg.; reported preparing plans for $200,000 
apartment-house ; 72 suites; 6 stories; 95x105 
ft.; brick, terra-cotta and limestone, 


Association and Fraternal. 
be. 6. P 
home: 


Ky., Ashland.—Salvation 
Fetter, Chrmn. Bldg. 
Albert E. Klein, Archt. 

La., New Orleans.—Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; erect building. 

Mo., Springfield.—Gate of Temple and Vincil 
Chapter Lodges, A. F. & A. M.; plan to erect 
$25,000 temple. 

Okla., Asher.—A. F. 


$13,000 


Army, 
Comm.; erect 
(Previously noted.) 





& A. M., Lodge No 
temple; 25x100 ft.; brick; 
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electric 
Tecumseh, Okla. 

Okla... Norman.—Phi Gamma Delta Hous- 
ing Assn., Dorrance Roderick, Chrmn.; erect 
$75,000 fraternity-house; 3 stories and base- 
ment; 43x103 ft.; brick, stone trim; fireproof; 
Kemper Nomland, Archt., 8S. W. National 
Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City. 


composition roof ; 
Shimp, -\rcht., 


s. C.. Columbia.—Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons: $250,000 temple: 6. stories; 
56x03 oft reinforced conerete, brick and 

B. Urquhart, Archt., Palmetto Bldg. 


steel: J. 
(Lately noted.) 


erect 


Tenn., Memphis.—Salvation Army, Adju- 
tant Walter Yager in charge; erect $100,000 
home, 56-58 N. 2d St.; 4 stories; reinforced 
concrete and brick; James H. Bliss, Archt. 

Tex.. Plainview. — Ray Blakemore Post, 
American Legion; erect home. 


Bank and Office. 
Bluff.—J. H. Harrison, 


erect 2-story office 


Pine Masonic 

Bldg. ; building ; 
metal roof; hardwood floors; gas heat ; 
electric lights ; opened Novy. 19; F. H. 
Kraessig, Archt. 

N. C., Charlotte —Progressive Bank & Trust 


Ark., 
Temple 
brick ; 
bids 


Co., T. T. Cole, Prest.; W. E. Price, V.-P.; 

alter building, 214 E. Trade St.; construct 
vault; install safe and bank fixtures, 
Okla., Seiling.—Seiling State Bank; erect 


1-story-and-basement building; 25x50 ft.; 
brick, stone trim; composition roof; U. G. 
Charles & Co., Archts., Schweitzer Bldg., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Tenn., Knoxville. 
Co.; convert Hotel 
ing. 

Tex., Mt. Calm.—First State Bank, W. W. 
Woodson, Prest.; rebuild structure lately 
noted destroyed by fire. 

Va., Norfolk.—Continental Trust Co., Abner 
Pope, Prest., City Hall Ave. and Granby St. ; 
erect $50,000 bank building, Berkley; 1 story; 
5lx47 ft.; limestone or terra-cotta; Philip B. 
Moser, Archt., Law Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


-~ Tennessee 
Lamar into office 


Enterprise 
build- 


Churches. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Christ English Luth- 
eran Church, Rev. W. P. Cline, Jr., Pastor; 
erect $50,000 building, 14th Ave. and 20th St. 
North. 

Ala., Montgomery.—Highland Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Rev. W. R. Seymore, Pastor; 
enlarge building. 

Ark., Silvan Sprmngs.—Presbyterian Church, 
D. T. Waynick, Chrmn. Comm.; erect $30,000 
building. 

Fla., Tampa.—First Baptist Church; erect 
$200,000 church and Sunday-school building; 
1 story and basement; 130x150 ft.; brick and 
stone; Chas. M. Hart, 12 44th St., New York, 
and J. J. Baldwin, Anderson, S. C., Archts. 

Ga., Crawfordville.—Baptist Church; erect 
$30,000 building; brick and stone; classic 
design; J. E, Greene, Archt., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Ky., Owensboro. Baptist Church, 
Rev. W. C. Boone, 326 Griffith Ave. ; 
erect $125,000 building; church to seat 1500; 
Sunday-school, 1000; quarters, gym- 
(Lately noted.) 


First 
Pastor, 


social 
nasium, ete. 

Ky., Owensboro.—First 
_ ie Pastor; 
8rd and Lewis Sts. 

La., New 
Church, Rev. A. J. 
Jackson Ave.; erect 


Saptist Church, Rev. 
Boone, erect $150,000 building, 

Adventist 
Pastor, 810 


Orleans.—Seventh Day 
Meiklejohn, 
Building. 





Md., Baltimore. St. Thomas’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Rev. Chas. E. Perkins, 
Rector, 1420 Carswell St., Homestead: erect 


$100,000 church, parish-house and rectory. 


lights; W. T.j 


| 


Md., Crisfield.—Baptist Church; erect $65,- 
000 building; brick and stone; tile roof; J. 
FE. Greene, Archt., American Trust Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

S. C., Columbia.—Arsenal Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. W. H. Boggs, Pastor; erect $30, 
000 building: 3 45x75 ft.; plan to 
build in spring or summer. 
Rock Hill. — St. 
Rev. John W. 


stories: 


John’s Methodist 
Pastor ; 


oe ae 
Church, Speaks, erect 
building. 

Tenn., Nashville-—Belmont Heights Baptist 
Chureh, H. P. Jacobs, Chrmn. Comm, 210 
Independent Life Bldg.; erect $75,000 build- 


ing; 3 stories and basement; brick, stone 
trim. 

Tenn. Nashville-—Broadway TVresbyterian 
and Grace Presbyterian Churches: erect 
$100,0% building, 2Ist Ave. and Dixie Pl.; 3 
stories: 64x98 ft.: stone and mat. brick; 
Ionie design: slate roof: auditorium to seat 
750: C. K. Colley, Archt., First Natl. Bank 
Bldg.; contract let for stone foundation. 


Tex., Conroe.—Baptist Church; erect $35,- 
000 building: hollow tile and face brick; 
trim; tile roof; J. E. Greene, Archt., 
American Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Tex., Fort Worth. — 
Chureh, Dr. T. L. Ray, Chrmn. 
erect Sunday-school building. 

Va., Vinton.—Baptist Church; erect $35,000 
building; J. E. Greene, Archt., American 
Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. , 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rev. Arthur Lazenby, Pastor, 1808 
Warwood Ave.; erect $40,000 building, War- 
wood; 70x70 ft.: stone and brick; slate roof; 
steam heat; Martin, Orr & Mar- 
Blvd., East Liver- 


stone 


Baptist 
Com. ; 


Broadway 
Bldg. 


wood floors ; 
tin, Archts., Thompson 
pool, O. (Lately noted.) 


City and County. 

Ala., Birmingham.—Mrs, Catherine Erswell ; 
erect 

Md., 


Free 


residence. 

3altimore — Library. — Enoch Pratt 
Library, Mulberry St. near Cathedral, 
Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, Librarian: erect 
building, Brooklyn; 30x56 and 13x31.6 ft.; 
masonry walls; tile and tin roof; composi- 
tion, conrrete and wood floors; vapor heat; 


electric lights; ornamental terra-cotta; in- 
terior tile; metal doors; E. H. Glidden, 
Archt., 1210 American Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—Comfort Station.—Board 
of Public Works; erect comfort station, near 
8th St. and Grand Ave.; Frederick C. Gunn, | 
Archt. 


Tenn., Memphis—Auditorium.—City, R. R. 
Ellis, Chrmn. Auditorium Comm.; erect $750,- 


000 auditorium and market-house; seat 12,500; 


7 rooms, to seat 300 each: install $100,000 
pipe organ; C. O. Pfiel, Archt.: W. E. Crew 
Engineering Co., Contr., to clear site and 


salvage buildings. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Beaumont — Schools, Auditorium and 
Library, Fire Department, ete.—City votes be- 
fore Jan, 1 on bonds as follows: School, 
$500,000; wharves, $500,000; streets, $350,000; 
sewers, $200,000: water, $350,000 ; parks, $100,000 ; 
auditorium and library, $256,000; fire depart- 
ment, $75,000; police department, $25,000. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


Dwellings. 
Ala., Birmingham.—Butler-Garrett Real Es- 
tate & Insurance Co., 222 N. 2ist St.; erect 


5-room bungalows; frame; composition 
roof; oak, hardwood and 
floors; plaster-board; hot-water heat; 
tric lights; plans and construction by owner. 
(Lately noted.) 

Ala., 
Estate & 


two 
shingle concrete 


elec- 


Birmingham. — Butler-Garrett Real 


Insurance Co.: erect 


2 bungalows. 


Grove.—John B. Semple, 
hollow tile and frame 
and basement; 40x120 
Russell & Woods, Archts., Cen- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miami Beach 
Mid-Golf 


Fla., Cocoanut 
Sewickly, Pa.; 
residence; 2 stories 
ft.; Rutan, 
tury Bldg., 

Fla., Miami 
Shore Co. 


erect 


Bay 
Divi- 


Beach. 
erect residences, 
sion 
Fla., 


room 


Fla., St. 


Adelson; erect 6 


sleeping-porch 


Plant 
bungalow ; 


Petersburg.—A. J. 


City.—S. D. 


and C. A, 


Stecker; organize company to erect dwell- 
ings, 9th St. and 9th Ave. North; erect 16 
residences at present. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—S. J. Childs; erect 
1-story residence, Locust St. and 10th Ave. 
North. 

Fla., St. Petersburg. Fred Scott; erect 
residence, 6th St. and Sth Ave. South. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—Albert 8S. Pfau, Jr.; 
erect 3 bungalows, Sth St. and Sth Ave. 


North; $15,000. 
Fla., West 
erect 10 bungalows; 


Beach.—L. E. Fitzgerald ; 


28x36 ft. 


Paim 


H. Baxley, care of South- 


and 


Ga., Quitman.-W. 
ern Canners’ Supply Co., associates; re 


number of residences and 


construction, 


ported ‘to erect 
stores: Fisklock brick 

Ky., Providence.—M. C. Palmer; 
story Clifford Shopbell, 
707 Furniture Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 


Md., Baltimore. - 


erect 2- 
residence; Archt., 
Northwest Realty Co., 
George R. Morris, Prest., Morris Bldg., 
Charles and Saratoga Sts.; erect 7 dwellings, 

Ashburton; 1% and 2% stories; $31,500, 
Md., Hurlock.—J. B. Hurlock ; contemplates 
erecting $18,000 residence ; 2 33x40 ft. 5 
construction by owner. 


stories ; 


frame; plans and 


Md., Rockville—International Shoe & Heel 
Corporation, Philadelphia and Boston; erect 
several hundred employes’ «dwellings near 
Rockville: build in pairs, 6 rooms on each 
side. 

N. C€., Charlotte——Myers Vark Homes Co. 
ineptd.: V. J. Guthrey, Prest.; capital stock 
$300,000: erect number of dwellings, Myers 
Park. 

S. C.. Gaffney.—P. I). Morgan; erect resi 
dence ; day labor. 

S. C., Florence.-W. R. Newbury; erect 2- 
story frame residence; 85x40 ft.; shingle 
roof; pine and oak floors. (Lately noted.) 

S. C., Greenville. — John Sullivan; erect 
dwelling, 307 Sullivan St. 

S. C.. Spartanburg.—J. E. Shea; erect $12,- 
00) nine-room residence, Mills Ave, 

S. C., Spartanburg.—Chas. Christman ; erect 
$10,000 eight-room residence, Otis Blvd, 

Ss. C., Spartanburg.—Geo, Dearman and J. 


A. Wood; erect 6-room bungalow and garage, 
South Church St. 
Cummings; ex 


Bluff 


I. W 


residence, 20 


Tenn., Chattanooga. 


remodel 





pend $30,000) to 
View. 


Tex., Dallas.—J. F. 
frame cottages, 


Hoyle; erect 2 five- 
3502-6 Whitaker St. 


7-room 


room 


Sullivan: erect 


Hlouston.—J. J. 
Lubbock near Trinity St. 


Tex., 


cottage, 


Tex., Houston.—A. D. Boice; erect $10,000 
two-story dwelling, Crawford St. and Pros- 
pect Ave. 

Tex., Houston.—J. M. Thompson; erect 
$10,000 residence, Caroline and Palm Sts.; 


S rooms; frame and stucco, 


Va., Richmond.—Chas, N. Phillips, American 
Nat. Bank Bldg.; erect 2 dwellings, Franklin 
and Lombardy Sts.; $25,000; 2 stories; 24x34 
ft.: brick; Lindner & Phillips, Archts., Amer- 
ican Nat. Bank Bldg.; construction by owner. 

Va., Richmond.—C. H. Archer, 2515 Hanover 
Ave.: erect 2 residences, 12-14 N. Robinson 
St.; $11,000; 1 story; 40x60 ft brick ; plans 
and construction by owner. 
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W. Va., Huntington.—Dunfee Bros. 


Co., H. O. Dunfee, Prest.; erect 50 dwellings. | 


W. Va., Logan.—K. F. Deskins; erect num- 
ber of 4 and 5-room dwellings. 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Jas. B. 
$10,000 residence, Edginton, 


Futtrell; erect 


Government and State. 





Fla., St. Petersburg—Dormitory.—Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, C. W. Parks. Chief, 
Navy Dept., Washington; erect dormitory; 
specification No. 4319, 

S. C., Spartanburg — Postoffice. — Treasury 
Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, Act. Supervising 


Archt., Washington, D. C.; bids until Dec. 6 
to construct mailing vestibule, extend drive- 
way and interior changes in postoffice; draw- 
ings and specifications at offices Custodian at 
site and Act. Supervising Archt. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 


Ala., Tuscaloosa.—S. F. Clabaugh, Chrmn. 
Comm.; plans to erect $125,000 hospital build- 
ing. 

D. C., Washington.—Treasury Dept., Jas. 
A. Wetmore, Acting Supvr. Archt.; bids until 
Nov. 17 for furnishing and setting structural 
terra-cotta and also for millwork and interior 
wood finish required in construction of U. 8. 
hospital No. 32, 2650 Wisconson Ave.; plans 
and specifications from Supt. of construction 
at site or from office of Supvr. Archt. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 7 

Ky., Bowling Green.—Warren County; de- 
feated $200,000 hospital bonds. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Sanatorium.—Mississippi State Board 
of Health, Dr. Harvey MeNeill, Prest., Jack- 
son; erect $1,000,000 tuberculosis sanatorium; 
brick, concrete and frame; 2 infirmaries, serv- 
ice building, children’s building, 14 cottages, 
ete. ; heating and lighting plant, $65,000; Bem 
Price, Archt., Birmingham, Ala. 


Mo., St. Louis.—Sisters of St. Mary, 1536 
Pepin St.; reported to erect $750,000 hospital, 
Belleview Ave. and Clayton road; 3 or 4 
stories; brick and stone; A. B. Graves, Archt., 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 

Okla., Vinita—County; votes Dec. 20 on 
$30,000 bonds to convert county jail into hos- 
pital. Address County Commrs. 

8S. C., Florence.—Dr. John D. Smyser; erect 
$75,000 general hospital; 74x34x89x34 ft.; Fiske 
lock brick, limestone trim; Barrett specifica- 
tion roofing; concrete and asbestos floors; 
one-pipe system steam heat, $9500; electric 
lights; electric elevators, $3500; hollow fire- 
proof tile; safes; wire-glass; L. McD. Hicks, 
Archt. 


Tex., Dallas—City and County, Dr. S. E. 
Milliken, Chrmn. Hosp. Comm.; erect $450,000 
addition to Parkland Hospital jointly; 
nurses’ home, contagious wards, etc.; Her- 
bert M. Greene, Archt. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., El Paso.—Home Mission Board of 
Southern Baptist Convention; erect general 
hospital. (See Schools.) 


Hotels. 


Fla., Fort Myers.—P. Schutt and associates, 
Bradford Hotel; reported to erect $400,000 to 
$500,000 hotel; 5 stories with 3 wings; 220 
rooms; reinforced concrete, steel and brick; 
reinforced concrete floors; F. J. Kennard, 
Archt., American Bank Bldg., Tampa. 

Miss., Wesson.—John M. Leving; improve 
Richardson House. 

Va., Clintwood. — Fleming-Remines Hotel, 
Cc. R. Fleming, Propr.; repair building lately 
noted burned; 36x60 ft.; concrete and brick 
veneer; hardwood and concrete floors; steam 
heat; electric lights; ventilators. 


Realty | 


| 


| ditions to boiler plant, 


| velopment, 





Miscellaneous. 


Fla., Jacksonville—Home.—National Benev- | 


olent Assn., J. H. Mohorter, Secy., 2955 N. 
Euclid Ave., St. Louis; remodel Old People’s 
Home; tar and gravel roof; yellow pine 
floors; porch floor, tile; interior tile; metal 
doors; install heating plant; construct 3 ad- 
including 2 high- 
pressure boilers; plumbing; $65,000; bids 
opened Nov. 16. Address J. Hal Lynch & 
Son, Archts., 625 Locust St., St. Louis. (Late- 
ly noted.) ; 

Md., Hagerstown—Firehouse.—Antietam Fire 
Co. No, 2, J. Wm. Middlekauff, Secy.; expend 
$25,000 to rebuild lately-noted burned struc- 
ture; use present walls and foundation; 40x 
180 ft.; brick; limestone front; ornamental 
terra-cotta ; slag and slate roof; maple floors; 
renniir heating plant. 

N. C., Asheville — Clubhouse. — Asheville 
Country Club, Haywood Parker, Prest.; erect 


clubhouse; construct swimming pool. (Pre- 
viously noted to erect addition.) ; 
N. C., Raleigh—Orphanage.—Methodist Or- 


phanage, Rev, A, 8S. 
water Memorial building. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Ala., Greenville. — Louisville & Nashville 
R. R.. W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr.. Louis- 


ville, Ky.; erect passenger depot; brick and 
frame. 

Ky., Baxter.—Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louisville; re- 
ported to expend $1,500,000 for terminal de- 
to include roundhouse, offices, 
coaling station, machine shop, Young Men’s 
Christian Assn., car repair shops and 35 mi. 
track; roundhouse to have 34 stalls; Y. M. 
C. A. equipped with gymnasium, shower and 
tub baths; 90 rooms. 

Okla., Ada.—St. Louis-San Francisco R. R., 
F. G. Jonah, Ch. Engr., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis; erect $50,000 freight sta- 
tion; 1 story; 30x138 ft.; brick. 

Okla., Hominy.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry., Frank Ringer, Ch. Engr., Dallas, Tex.; 
erect $20,000 station; 1 story; 30x160 ft.; 
frame; A. L. Sparks, Archt., care owner. 


Schools. 

Ala., Birmingham.—Board of Education; 
erect first unit of Central High School; 330x 
150 ft.; 3 stories; fireproof ; accommodate 2000 
pupils; $600,000; D. O. Whilldin, Archt. 
(Previously noted.) 


Ala., Birmingham.—Ike Adler, 202644 N. First 
St.; erect warehouse; 100x140 ft.; 3 stories; 
mill construction; composition roof; concrete 
and wood floors; metal doors; electric lights; 
2-ton electric elevator; construction by owner 
under supervision J. C. Turner, Archt. 

N. C., Whitakers.—School Board, D. V. Gas- 
kill, Chrmn. Bldg. Comm. ; erect $65,000 school ; 
12 class rooms and auditorium; ordinary 
brick; Barrett specification roof; 
and concrete floors; interior tile; ornamental 
terra cotta; metal ceilings; steam heat, $5000; 
electric lights; ventilators; steel sash and 
trim; bids opened about Jan. 1. Address H. 
E. Ronitz, Archt., 213 Princes St., Wilmington. 
(Lately noted.) 

Ala., Leeds.—Board of Education ; erect $20,- 
000 addition to high school. 

D. C., Washington.—District Commrs., 509 
District Bldg.; erect Woodridge-Langdon 
School; 1 story; 200x200 ft.: fireproof floors; 
brick walls; hollow fireproof tile; terra-cotta 
partitions; slate roof; concrete floors; 
plaster board; bids opened Nov. 23; Snowden 
Ashford, Archt., District Bldg. Address 
Commrs. (Lately noted.) 

Ga., Auburn.—Christian Educational Assn.; 
erect $50,000 dormitory to replace structure 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


sarnes, Supt.; erect At- | 






lately noted burned; accommodate 100; fire. 
proof; brick; metal roof; steam heat; Deleo 

| lights. 

| Ga., Bainbridge.—City votes Dec. 8 on $125,. 
000 bonds, to include $75,000 for paving, $30,- 
000 school improvements, $20,000 sewer ex. 
| tensions. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Fowlstown.—Fowlstown Consolidate@ 
School Dist.; voted $15,000 bonds to erect 
school. Address Percy Youmans, Bainbridge, 
voted $75,000 bonds 

Address The Mayor, 


Ga., Statesboro.—City 
to erect high school. 
| (Lately noted.) 


> Ga., Rome.—Berry School, Miss Martha 
Berry, Prest.; rebuild Brewster Hall, lately 
noted burned, 

Ky., Padueah.—Board of Education: bids 
until Dee. 15 to erect Augusta Tilghman High 
School, Lincoln and Franklin schools; install 
| heating plants in all 3 buildings and furnish 
hardware for Augusta Tilghman and Lincoln 
schools ; all structures brick; hollow fireproof 


| tile; composition roof; maple floors; vapor 
| system of steam heat; total cost $225,000; 
| plans and specifications at office Nevin, Henry 
| & Wischmeyer, Archts., 1317 Starks Bldg. 
| Louisville. Address Ralph Yakel, Supt. of 
| Schools, Paducah. (Previously noted.) 

| La., Bogalusa.—City; sold $100,000 bonds 
| to erect school. Address D. T. Cushing. 


(Previously noted.) 

Miss., Holly Springs.—Mississippi Industrial 
College; erect $20,000 Boys’ Trade Building; 
W. T. Bailey, Archt., 358 Beale Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Miss., Rosedale.—School Board; erect $70,00 
school; brick and frame; hollow fireproof 
tile ; asbestos shingle roof; pine floors; steam 
heat; ready for bids Dec. 1; Sieg & Mande- 
ville, Archts., 764 Randolph Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


N. C., Palmyra.—Board of County Commrs., 
J. H. Norman, Clerk, Halifax; bids until 
Dec. 4 for $25,000 bonds to erect school. 

N. C., Warrenton.—Warrenton Special Tax 
Dist. School Committee, BE. S. Allen, Chrmn.; 
erect school; $100,000 bonds voted. (Lately 
noted.) . 

Tex., Beaumont.—City; votes before Jan. 1 
on bonds, including $500,000 for schools. (See 
City and County.) 

Tex., El Paso.—Home Mission Board of 
Southern Baptist Convention ; reported to ex- 
pend $2,000,000 to erect college and general 
hospital. 

Tex., Grandview. — Board of Education; 
bids until Nov. 18 at office H. D. Munroe to 
erect 3-story brick school; plans and specifi- 
eations at office T. J. Galbraith, J. P. Hub- 
bell and J. O. Galbraith, Asso. Archts., 
Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, and Hillsboro. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 


Tex., Weatherford. — City, 


Nolan Queen, 





erect high school and enlarge present ward 
schools. 

W. Va., Philippi—Broaddus College, W. 
Lee Williams, Trustee; erect $75,000 gym- 
nasium ; 70x90 ft.; E. J. Wood & Son, Archts., 
Clarksburg. 


hardwood | 


Stores. 

D. C., Washington.—Oppenheimer Depart- 
ment Store, 800 E St. N. W.; alter and erect 
addition to store, 8th and E Sts. N. W.; brick, 
stone or terra-cotta; Frank G. Pierson, 
Archt., Washington Loan & Trust Bldg. 

D. C., Washington.—W. A. Hill, Woodward 


| Bldg.; alter store and apartment building; 
| brick and marble; 4 ‘stories; Geo. M. Ray, 
| Archt., 1147 Connecticut Ave. N. W. 

| Fla., Sebring.—Louis Catoni; erect brick 


| business building; 2 stories; 3 stores on first 
| floor; 14 rooms above. 


Mayor; votes Dec. 15 on $200,000 bonds to . 
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Ga., Atlanta.—Massell Realty Co.; 
3-story-and-basement brick building to be oc- 
cupied by Southern Electric Co. ; $50,000. 
Atlanta.—Chas. P. Byrd, Prest. Byrd 
erect 16 one-story stores, Peach- 
220x250-ft. site ; con- 
rear; capacity 100 


Ga., 
Printing Co. ; 
tree St. and North Ave.: 
struct storage garage in 
automobiles. 

Ga., Quitman.—W. H. Baxley and associates 


reported to erect number of stores. (See 
Dwellings. ) 
La. Alexandria—McAdams Co.; remodel 


adjoining building; remove wall between 2 


structures; install show windows, etc. 
Okla., Muskogee.—Ira Cornelius; erect 2- 
story brick building, N. 2d St., between Deni- 
son and Commercial Sts. 
Okla., Sperry. — T. W. McNeil; 
number of business buildings. 
Tex., Mt. Calm.—L. Gilbert; rebuild store 
building lately noted destroyed by fire. 


erecting 


W. Va., Huntington.—David Cohen; plans 
to erect 3-story brick building, 1123 3d Ave. 


Theaters. 


Clearwater. — John SS. Taylor and 
others; erect $75,000 theater; 2 stories; 74x 
175 ft.; reinforced concrete; L. Avery, Archt. 
(Previously noted.) 


Fla., 


Ga.. Macon.—C. H. Douglass; erect $35,000 
theater and office building; 3 stories. 


Ky., Graham. — W. G. Duncan Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky.; erect $15,000 moving-picture 
theater; 1 story; 30x90 ft.; brick, stone and 


erect | 


| 
frame; Joseph & Joseph, Archts., Atherton 
Bldg., Louisville. 


Warehouses. 

D. C., Washington.—W. S, Plager, 1930 Kear- 
ney St.. N. W.; prepared plans for 2-story 
warehouse ; 22x44 ft.; brick and steel. 

Fla., West Palm Beach.—Hector Supply 
Co.; erect office and warehouse building, | 
Poinsettia St.; 75x115 ft. 

Fla., West Palm Beach.—Osborne Bros. & | 


Fisher; erect office and warehouse building, 
to be occupied by Julius J. Lax Co.; 65x115 | 
ft ; fireproof; reinforced concrete. 

Mo., 
theater; 2 


Republic.—Lawrence Coggins: erect 
stories and basement; 30x90 ft.; 


brick; stone trim; composition roof; Haw- | 


kins & Hoener, Archts., McDaniels Bldg., 


; Springfield. 


S. C., Anderson.—Builders’ Lumber & Sup 
ply Co.; erect warehouse, W. Market and 
Pcoples Sts. 

Tex., Colorado.—D. W. Doughty, Cisco; 


erect oil well supply-house. 


Tex., Kingsville.—United Cotton Growers’ 
Assn. of America, Fred Roberts, Prest., Cor 
pus Christi; erect concrete warehouse. 


Tex., Waxahachie.—Chamber of Commerce. 
J. B. Graham, Seey.: promoting company to 
erect cotton warehouse; 100x200 ft.: wood 
frame, sheet metal siding; corrugated iron 
roof. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Norfolk. — R. W. Hudgins & Son, 237 


Water St.; plans to erect $69,000 warehouse ; 


2 or 3 stories; brick. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Association and Fraternal. 
Miss., Meridian.—Masonic Widows and Or- 
phans’ Home; rebuild structure lately noted 
destroyed by fire; Hancock & McArthur, 
Contrs. (Lately noted under Miscellaneous. ) 


Bank and Office. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Penny Prudential Sav- 
ings Bank; expend $20,000 to repair building; 
Windham Bros. Construction Co., Contr. 

Md., Baltimore.—United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co.; erect 4 stories at present 
of 12-story building, Calvert and Mercer Sts.; 
40x115 ft.; steel frame; reinforced concrete; 
slag roof; concrete and mastic floors; steam 
heat; electric elevators; hollow fireproof tile; 
interior tile; metal doors; wire glass; mail 
ehutes; vault lights; ventilators; $250,000; 
Wyatt & Nolting, Archts., Keyser Bldg.; 
George Dose Engineering Co., Inec., Contr., 
43 W. 27th St., New York. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Fort Worth. — Mid-Texas Petroleum 
Co.; erect $100,000 office building and oil-filling 


station, North Main and North 7th Sts.; 2 


stories; brick; O, J. MeQuerry, Contr. (Late- 
ly noted.) 
Churches. 
D, C., Washington.—St. Vincent De Paul 
Catholic Church, Rev. G. C. Keenan, Pastor, 


1201 S. Capitol St.; erect $20,000 rectory, S. 
Capital and N Sts. 8. E.; 2 stories and base 
ment; 36x44 ft.: J. Wenig, Archt., 721 10th St. 

Y. W.: S. J. Brinkley, Contr., New Jersey 
Ave. S. E. 

D. C., Washington.—Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church, Rev. P, C, Gavan, Pastor; erect $450,- 
00 church and rectory, 15th St. and Park Rd. 
N. W.; 80x200 ft.; fireproof; tile roof ; marble, 
Mosaic, hardwood and concrete floors; hollow 
fireproof tile; ornamental terra-cotta; safes; 
interior tile; vaults; rolling partitions; wire 
glass; steel and sash trim; Murphy & Olm- 


sted, Archts., 14138 TI St. N. W.: Maginnis & 
Walsh, Asso. Archts., 100 Boylston St., Boston ; 
C. J. Cassidy Co., Contr., 700 10th St. N. W., 
Washington. (Lately noted.) 


Fla., Panama City.—First Baptist Church, 
Rev. J. P. B. Feldman, Pastor; erect brick 
building; W. W. Bull, Contr. (Previously 
noted.) 


Fla., 
erect 
Marion 
forced 
red tile roof; 
Adams, Jr., 
(Previously 


Church ; 
Zack 
and 
Renaissance style; 
70: F. O. 
Contr. 


Tampa.—First 

$75.000 church and 
Sts.; hollow tile, 
Spanish 
auditorium to 
Archt.; Mr. 
noted.) 


Presbyterian 
manse, and 
stucco rein- 
concrete ; 
seat 


srengle, 


Md., Baltimore. 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, 


Episcopal 
Arthur B. 


Protestant 
Dr. 


Kinsolving, Chrmn. Comm., Saratoga and 
Liberty Sts.; erect $270,000 synod hall, first 
unit of proposed cathedral buildings, Uni- 


versity Parkway; 2 stories; stone and 
ite; 50x140x70 ft.; Bertram K. 
Archt., 2 W. 47th St., New York; 
Bros... Fidelity Bldg., 


(Lately noted.) 


gran- 
Goodhue, 
Morrow 


Contrs., saltimore. 


N. C., Edgemont.—Edgemont Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Willard Conger, Pastor; erect 


frame building, Wilson road; contract let. 


Okla., Muskogee. — Bethany Presbyterian 
Chureh: erect $60,000 building; 106x54 ft.; 
brick, stone, reinforced concrete and steel; 


self-supporting steel roof; roof garden; con- 
and hardwood floors; fan system of 
heating, $5500; conduit and 
knob and tube lighting; metal ceilings; orna- 
mental terra-cotta; ventilators: Barnes & 
McCoy, Archts., 704 Railway Exchange Bldg. ; 


crete 
combination 


Krumrie Construction Co., Contr. (Lately 
noted.) 

Va., Modest Town.—Baptist Church; erect 
$28.000 building; 1 story; Robert C. Walker, 


Archt., Mr. Johnson, Contr. ; 


both 


B. & B, 


Salisbury, 


Bldg. ° 
Md. 


| stories; 


| Ave. 


Dwellings. 


Fla., Punta Gorda.—Ross Goulding; erect 
2-story 6-room residence; contract let. 

Md., Baltimore.—Leo E. Friedenwald, Strath- 
more Pk., Sta. E; erect $20,000 
Park Heights Ave. near Seven-Mile 
30x65 ft.; brick; tile roof; hardwood 
plaster board; interior tile; J. 
Archt.-Contr., Forest Ave., 
noted.) 


residence, 
La.; 2 
oak 
Raymond 
Sta. E. 
Mo., 
York Life Bldg. ; 


floors ; 
Gerwig, 
(Lately 
Kansas City.—R. E. Lynds, 1000 New 
colonial residence, 57th 
and Summit Sts.; 2 stories and basement ; 
35x40 ft.; P. H. Anthony, Archt., Waldheim 
Bldg. ; C. H. Williams, Contr., 4044 Grand Ave. 
Temple Bldg. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Dallas.—S. Orr Neal, Ewing 
Ave., Sta. A; $10,000 lately 
noted ; 6 rooms; brick veneer; alphalt shingle 
roof; concrete and hot-air 
plans by owner; A. R. Eckert, Contr., Reiger 
Machinery Wanted—Tile. ) 

Va., Portsmouth.—State Bond 
Co.; erect 2 twostory dwellings, 
and 35, Larchmont; $18,000; L. D. 
Contr. 


erect 


SOS N, 
erect residence ; 


oak floors; heat ; 
(See 
& Security 
blocks 31 
Measell, 


W. Va., Middletown.—American Rolling Mills 
Co., Geo. M. Verity, Prest. ; erect $50,000 dwell- 
ings, Nella; plans by owner; Minter Home 
Corp., Contr., Huntington, 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 


Tex., Eastland.—Dr. H. D. Whittington; 
erect $30,000 hospital, Hill and Connellee Sts. ; 
25 rooms; frame; 109x738 ft.; Mayfield Con- 
struction Co., Contr. 


Schools. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Jefferson County Board 
of Education, Dr. N. R. Baker, Supt.; erect 
°2-room School; tile; 
Peter E. Bostick Construction Contr. ; 
PD. O. Whilldin, Archt., Tithe Guarantee Bldg. 
(Lately noted.) 


annex to Brookside 


o.. 


Mo., 
ternity ; 


Columbia.—Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fra- 
erect fraternity house to replace pre- 
burned 590x110 ft. ; 


roof: floors; in- 


viously noted structure ; 
hardwood 
vacuum heat; 


Bill, Archt.; Simon Con- 


limestone; shingle 
tile; vapor 
$40,000; Hl. S. 


terior electric 


lights ; 


struction Co., Contr. 

Mo,, St. Louis.—Society of Mary, Brother 
J. A. Waldron, Chaminade Station; erect 
gymnasium, 60x120 ft.: cafeteria, 20x32 ft. ; 
garage, 20x47 ft.; stories; -V. J. Kluthe, 
Archt., Syndicate Trust Bldg.: Jno. Crewe 
Construction Co., Contr., Century Bldg. 


(Lately noted.) 
School 
Kumrei, 


Board ; 
Contr., 


Okla., District 
erect $37,000 building: W. E. 
(Lately noted.) 


Pershing. 


ristow. 


Shawnee,..Board of Edueation, H. G. 


: erect $243.000 school: 100x166 ft. ; 


Okla., 
Faust, Supt 


brick, stone, concrete and hollow fireproof 
tile: ornamental terra cotta; marble, hard- 
wood and concrete floors: ventilators; steam 
heat, $25,000; A. C. Davis & Son, Archts.; G. 
P. Carr, Contr., 316 Shawnee Natl. Bank 


Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


Stores. 
La., New Christopher Terzolas; 
remodel building, 212 Camp St.; Rudolph 
Contr. F 


Orleans. 


Giefers, 


Md., Baltimore.—Ritchey Bros., 705 Constt- 
tution St.; erect 2-story store and office build- 
ing. 1019 Hillen St.; 27.6x50 ft.; concrete 


walls ; stucco exterior; pitch and gravel roof ; 
wood heat; electric lights; 1- 
ton electric freight elevator; skylight; Bal- 


floors; steam 
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timore Building Corp., Archt. and Contr., | 
Union Trust Bldg. (Lately noted.) | 

Mo., Kansas City.—Chas. Baker, Board of | 
Trade Bldg.; erect building, 10th and McGee | 
Sts.; S. E. Edwards, Archt., Massachusetts | 
Bldg. ; Geo. M. Bliss Construction Co., Contr., 
Lathrop Bldg. 

W. Va., Huntington.—W, J. Connell, Contr. ; 
to erect $20,000 business building, Third Ave. ; 
L. J. Dean, Archt., Foster Bldg. 












W. Va., Huntington.—L. J, Dean, Archt. and 
Contr. ; to erect $40,000 building, Eighth Ave. ; 
2 stories; 40x90 ft. 


| frigeration, $40,000; 


Theaters. 


Ark., Hot Springs.—Vapor City Amusement | 


Co.; erect building on Malvern Ave.; J. G. 


| Horn, Archt.; John R. Fordyce, Contr., 608 


Citizens’ National Bank 


noted.) 


Mo., Kansas City.—Orpheum Theater Cir- 
cuit, Martin Beck, Prest., New York; erect 
$1,000,000 theater and office building, Main 
and 14th Sts.; 145x197 ft.; reinforced con- 
crete; composition built-up roof; marble, tile 
and cement floors; steam heat, $75,000; re- 
electric lights, $55,000; 


Bldg. (Lately 


et = 


plumbing, $30,000; 1 passenger and 1 freight 
elevator, $20,000; C. N. & George L. Rapp, 
Archts., 190 N. State St., Chicago. Address 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Contr., 175 N. Jack- 
son Blyd., Chicago, (Lately noted.) 


Warehouses. 


Louisville.—Glencoe Co., Phil Hallen-. 
back, Prest., 26th St. and Broadway; erect 
$10,000 warehouse; 1 story and basement: 
60x110 ft.; Fred Erhart, Archt., Norton Bldg. ; 
Walter Murphy, Contr., 2300 Hale Ave. (Late- 
ly noted.) 


Ky., 

































































Belts.—J. J. Hiett & Co., J. R. Loftin, | 
Secy.; Witts Springs, Ark.—8 and 10-in. | 
second grade rubber belts; second-hand pre- 
ferred. 

Bottles, ete.—Joaquin Paya, Encarnacion 
14, Valencia, Spain.—To represent mfrs. of: 
Bottles of all sizes and models; window 
glass; crystals, ete. 


Bridge Construction. — Brevard County 
Commrs., J. F. Mitchell, Clk., Titusville, Fla. 
—Bids until Dee. 9; 8600-ft. trestle bridge 
including draw span; 90,000 cu. yds. dredge 
fill; pave 28-mi. road; plans, ete., with Coun- 
ty Commrs., Titusville, and C. M. Rogers, 
Engr., Daytona, Fla. 

Bridge Construction.—Stokes County Com- 
missioners, N. Earl Wall, Clerk, Danbury, N. 
C.—Bids until Nov. 24; 3 steel bridges in 
Quaker Gap Township; 120-ft. bridge across 
North Double Creek, 40-ft. span across South 
Double Creek and 20-ft. span across Moun- 
tain Branch; plans, ete., with Clerk. 

. Bridge Construction.— State Road Dept., 
Forrest Lake, Chrmn., Tallahassee, Fla.— 
Bids until Dee. 10; bridge over Suwannee | 
River; through steel truss 228 ft. on rein- 
forced concrete abutments with clear road- 
way of 20 ft.; 410,000 lbs. structural steel; 
15,200 Ibs. cast steel plates, rollers, ete.; 
plans, etc., on file at Tallahassee; Chas. A. | 
Browne, State Highway Engr. 


Bridge Construction.—State Highway De- 
partment of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.—Bids un- | 
til Dec. 14; 26-ft. bridge on Preston-Plains 
road; reinforced concrete deck girder; 11,007 
Ibs. reinforcing steel; plans, ete., with W. C. 
Cave, Jr., Div. Engr. Third Dist., Americus, 
Ga., and State Highway Engr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bridge Construction.—Orangeburg County 
Commrs., Hugo Sims, Clerk, Orangeburg, S. | 
C.—Bids until “Nov. 20; 2 bridges; 5315 ft. 
B. M. lumber; 26,760 Ibs. structural steel; 
reads; plans, ete., with Clerk, Orangeburg; 

* Ambrose Harwell, Div. Engr., Charleston, S. | 
C., and State Highway Engr., Columbia, | 
gs. €. ; 

Building Materials, ete—M. A. Long Co., | 
Engr.-Contr., Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.— | 
Subbids on materials and construction for 
power plant of General Chemical Co. 


Candy Machinery, etc.—Halle & Cia, Calle 
Rivadavia 1365, Buenos Aires, S. A—To rep- 
resent mfrs. of : Candy, perfumery, soda and 
soft drink mchy.; distilling and brewing 
mchy.; chemicals; drugs; toilet preparations; 
etc. 


Cars.—Lillybranch Coal Co., C. L. Hund- 
ley, Const. Engr., Big Creek, W. Va.—Mine 
ears. 

Corn Burrs.—J. J. Hiett & Co., J. R. Lof- 


tin, Secy., Witts Springs, Ark.—French rock 
corn burrs. 


Cupola.—Ohio Manganese Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., B. F. Sullivan, Prest., Batesville, | 
Ark.—Data and price on cupola for melting | 
manganese. 











| turned wood ornaments; 


Drainage System.—Poinsett County Com- | 


missioners, C. M. Thompson, Prest. Drainage 
Dist. No. 7, Harrisburg, Ark. — Bids until 


Noy. 15; construct ditch and levee improve-"| 


ments, Nos. 60, 61, 63, 64; plans with Pride 
& Fairley, Engrs., Blytheville, Ark. 

Dryer Plates.—Hunter Machinery Co., J. 
W. Ouzts, Marion, N. C.—6 6r 8 plates for 
30x72 Merritt veneer dryer. 

Electric Cable, ete.—Panama Canal, A. L. 
Flint, General Purchasing Officer, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Bids tntil Dee. 1 to furnish: 
Electric cable; panel boards; condulets; elec- 
tric fans and light fixtures; lamp sockets; 


| reflectors; street lamp globes; bronze wire; 


horseshoes; butter-serving machine; ice- 
cream freezer and crusher; lavatory; leather 
belts; erasers; blueprint paper: writing 
offices of: Panama Canal; Asst. Purchasing 
books; manila tags. Blank forms and in- 
formation (Circular 1420) on application to 
Agents at New York, New Orleans, San | 
Francisco; United States Engr. offices 
throughout country. 

Engine.—United Machine Works, 57 W. 3d 
St., New York.—26x42 or 28x48 Corliss steam 
engine; dealers’ prices and particulars. 

Engine.—W. L. Stamey, High Point, N. C. 
-_6§0-H. P. double hoisting engine, for gold 
mining. 

Fan.—Lillybranch Coal Co., C, L. Hundley, 
Const. Engr., Big Creek, W. Va.—fFan and 
motor complete. 

Furniture Factory Supplies——W. F. Hol- 
land, 953 Orange Ave., Coronado, Cal.— 
Names and addresses mfrs. furniture factory 
supplies, including carved, pressed and 
transfers’in colors, 
used in ornamenting furniture. 

Garage Equipment.—Lantz Motor Co., Stig- 
ler, Okla.—Garage equipment for 75x140-ft. 
garage. 

Generator.—White Oak Corp., H. T. Spen- | 
cer, Prest., Knoxville, Tenn.—100 K. W. D. j 
C. generator; good condition ; second-hand. | 

Header.—Kline O. Varn, Fort Mead, Fla.— 
Prices on header. I 

Handle Machinery.—T. J. McKain, Wills 
Point, Tex.—Broom handle mchy. 


Hardware, etce.—S. Walder, Sydney, N. S. 
W., Australia.—To represent mfrs. of: Cot- 
ton duck; calico; tickings; canvas; piece 
goods; yarns; cordage: twine; ropes; elastic 
and fabric webbing; jute piece goods; bur- | 
lap and buckrum bags; oiled silk and water- 
proof materials; imitation leather; uphol- 
sterers’ materials; blankets; toweling; silks; 
general hardware; dyestuffs; hosiery; ve- 
neers; collar check steel; iron, ete. 


Hardware (Furniture).—W. F. Holland, 953 | 
Orange Ave., Coronado, Cal.—Names and ad- 
dresses mfrs. furniture hardware, including 
bed-rail locks, handles, small rubber wheels, 
hardware for cribs. 


Hoisting Equipment. — L, S. Colyar, 526 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.—30 H. P. | 


MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


gasoline double-drum hoist engine outfit for 
dragline scraper. 

Hoisting Outfit.—Pusey-Morris Co., Contr., 
Cape Charles, Va.—Light hoisting outfit for 


brick and mortar; gasoline or kerosene pre- 
| ferred; purchase outfit not later than Dee, 1, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


Lathe.—Roy C. Whayne, 608 W. Jefferson 
St., Louisville, Ky.—36-in. stone lathe; first- 
class condition. 

Leocomotive.—High Point Machine Works, 
High Point, N. C., Shelby E. Corbitt, Sales 
Engr.—Dealers’ prices on 35-ton Mogul type 
standard-gauge locomotive for logging serv- 
ice. 

Looms.—Thos. J. McDonald, Farner, Tenn. 
Names and addresses mfrs. looms for weay- 
ing woolen cloth. 


Locomotive.—Gulf Machinery & Investment 
Co., New Orleans, La.—25-ton Shay locomo- 
tive; new or used; telegraphic quotations via 
Western Union early as possible. 

Machine Shop Equipment.—Fordlette En- 
gine Co., H. L. Grimm, Secy., Huntington, 
W. Va.—Prices on machine shop equipment 
and patterns. 

Mattress Machinery. — Nelson Bridges, 
Cleveland, Tex.—Names and addresses mnfrs. 
mattress-making and renovating mehy. 

Mattress Materials. — Powers, Mallonee & 
Proctor, Egbert M. Proctor, Mgr., 209 Guil- 
ford Ave., Baltimore, Md.—Prices on wood 
wool and mattress excelsior, linters, ticking, 
feathers in bulk. 

Mining Machinery.—J. W. Karr, care Karr 
Mining Co., Eugene, Mo.—Machinery for coal, 
lead and zine mining. 

Mining Machinery.—W. L. Stamey, High 
Point, N. C.—General mchy. and utensils for 


gold mining; engine, bucket, 12. striking 
hammers, pumps, stamp mills, wire cable 
and bucket, blacksmith equipment, electric 
battery exploders. 

Molds, ete.—W. L. Stamey, High Point, 
N. C.— Melting pots and molds for gold 


mining. 

Motor.—Lillybranch Coal Co., C. L. Hund- 
ley, Const. Engr., Big Creek, W. Va.—Motor 
and fan complete. 

Oiler (Road).—Geo. B. Todd, 415 Union St., 
Norfolk, Va.—Names and -addresses mfrs. 
600-gal. hot pressure oiler for distributing 
road oils. 


Nailing Machine. — Kline O. Varn, Fort 
Mead, Fla.—Prices on crate-nailing machine. 


Packing-house Machinery.—Seacoast Pack- 
ing Co., V. L. Collier, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
Beaufort, S. C.—Bids until Nov. 15 on pack- 
ing-house machinery for killing and curing 


hogs, eattle, sheep and fish, and making 
tankage and scrap. 

Paper Filling.—J. J. Hiett & Co., J. R. 
Loftin, Secy., Witts Springs, Ark.—Paper 


filling for friction wheels. 


(Continued on Page 156.) 
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F your roads are marred and scarred from 

summer traffic, prompt patching with 
‘‘Tarvia-KP” will heal the breaks and make 
them proof against the destructive winter 
frosts. 


‘‘Tarvia-KP”’ used zow means time, labor 
and money saved in the Spring. It prepares 
your roads to withstand winter’s hard usage 
and enables you to get an early start with 
your ‘‘Good 
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What Will the Winter Do to Your Roads? 


road-maker’s ‘‘Cure-All’’. It is wonderfully 
effective for every type of road—quick-acting, 
always ready; requires no heating and ° is 
extremely easy to handle. 

Batches of the mix can be made upin spare 
moments and used whenever the roads are 
free from snow. Freezing does not injure it. 


If you have a road problem put it up to 
our Special Service Department. Illustrated 
bookletshowing 





RoadsProgram” 
of surfacing and 
new construc- 
tion. 
**Tarvia-KP”’ 








ro oe. 


FOR COLD PATCHING 


each step in 
patching a road 
with ‘“Tarvia- 
KP”’ free upon 
request to near- 











is known as the est office. 
Gant wll 
The Bases Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis a Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City ij oO" Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo ‘ Columbus Richmond Latrobe 





Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 











Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


St.John,N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney,N.S. 
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Paving.—Brevard County Commrs., J. F. 
Mitchell, Clk., Titusville, Fla.— Bids until 
Dec. 9; roads and bridges in Cocoa Beach 
Special Road and Bridge Dist.; clear, grub, 
grade and pave 28 mi.; 8600-ft. trestle bridge; 
plans, etc., with County Commrs., Titusville, 
and C. M. Rogers, Engr., Daytona, Fla. 

Paving.—City, John W. Owens, Clerk, Fort 

Myers, Fla.—Bids until Dec. 2; improve 1st 
St.; 11,873 sq. yds. paving; brick, asphaltic 
block, asphaltic concrete, sheet asphalt or re- 
ment concrete; plans, ete., with J. A. David- 
son & Son, City Engrs. 
City, A. L. Bowers, Mayor, Pales- 
tine, Tex.—Tids until Nov. 22; 80,896 sq. yds. 
pavement; 49,900 lin. ft. curb and gutter; 
sheet asphalt, asphaltic conerete, willite com- 
position, wood brick, rock asphalt 
and warrenite-bitulithic; plans, ete., with 
City Engr. 

Paying.—City Commrs., J. Boyd McCalla, 
Commr. Streets and Public Improvements, 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Bids until Nov. 23; pave, 
curb, gutter and sewer Dist. 190 on Payne 
St., 191 on 7th St., 193 on Thompson place, 
194 on White Ave., 195 on Patterson St., ete. ; 
plans, etc., with Fred M. Maloney, City Engr. 

Paving.—City, W. A. Manning, Clerk, Ash- 
lend, Ky.—Bids until Nov. 15; concrete side- 
walks on Washington, Jefferson, 40th and 
42d Sts.; specifications, etc., with City Engr. 

Paving, etc.—City; Chamber of Commerce, 
J. C. Fowler, Secy.-Mgr., De Ridder, La.— 
Data and estimates on paving and material, 
including brick, monolithic and concrete. 

Piling (Steel).—Universal Equipment Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—30 to 40 ft. steel piling; 
full description and price. 

Pipe.—W. L. Stamey, High Point, N. C.— 
Iron piping for gold mining. 


Paving. 


blocks, 


Pipe Flange Manufacturers, ete.—D. Sou- 
ter, 647 St. Mary St., Baton Rouge, La.—To 
contract for mfre. of pipe flange, fire hose 
holder and fire hose container, etc. 


Plates (Copper).— W. L. Stamey, High 
Point, N. C.—Engine and _ boiler copper 
plates. 


Power Equipment.—See Building Materials. 

Pump.—Jerome H. Sheip, Ine., Mobile, 
Ala.—Second-hand fire pump, 500 to 1000-gal. 
capacity; good condition. 

Pump (Pressure).— Valdosta Fire Dept., 
T. M. Cook, Jr., Chief, Valdosta, Fla.—Pres- 
sure pump for testing fire hose. 

Quicksilver.—_W. @%. Stamey, High Point, 
N. C.—Quicksilver for gold mining. 

Rails.—Lillybraneh Coal Co., C. L. Hund- 
ley, Const. Engr., Big Creek, W. Va.—Steel 
rails. 

Road Construction, 
J. Y. Boyd, Auditor, 
until Nov. 19; 


Hill County Commrs., 
Hillsboro, Tex.—Bids 
grade, surface with gravel 
and construct drainage structures on Irene- 
Hillsboro, Irene-Mertens and  -rene-Corsi- 
cana roads in Irene Special Road Dist. No. 8; 
65,000 cu. yds. grading; 12,000 cu. yds. gravel 
surfacing; information from Bryant & Huff- 
man, Engrs. 


Road Construction.—Taylor County Super- 
visors, T. S. Scanlon, Supvr., Grafton, W. Va. 
Bids about Dee. 15; 2 mi. Blueville-Thornton 
road ; $54,000; Wm. Steenburgen, Engr. 


Road Construction.—North Carolina State 
Highway Comsn., Div. Office, Raleigh, N. C.— 
Bids until Nov. 22; 6.25 mi. road; 16,500 cu. 
yds. topsoil surfacing; Federal-aid Project 
Vi7; specifications, etce., with State Highway 
Comsn., Raleigh. 


Road Construction.—Oconee County High- 
way Comsn., M. McDonald, Secy., Walhalla, 








S C.—Bids until Nov. 18; 7.165 mi. Highland | 


road between Seneca and Walhalla; 20,554.3 


eu. yds. topsoil surfacing; plans, ete., with 
Secy., Walhalla; L. M. Weisiger, Div. Engr., 
Laurens, S. C., and State Highway 
Columbia, 8. C., 

Road Construction.—Florence County Su- 
pervisors, A. L. Ervin, Supvr., Florence, S. C. 
3ids until Nov. 23; 1% mi. sand-clay road 
from Florence toward Lake City. 

Road Construction. — State Road Dept., 
Forrest Lake, Chrmn., Tallahassee, Fla.— 
Bids until Dec. 10; 9.9 mi. State Road No. 1, 
beginning at Lake City and extending east 
to Baker County line; 104,415 sq. yds. rock 
base course, 18 ft. wide; 92,814 sqe yds. bi- 
tuminous macadam or asphalt wearing sur- 
face, 16 ft. wide; drainage structures; plans, 
ete., on file at Tallahassee; Chas. A. Browne, 
State Highway Engr. 

Road Construction.—York County Commrs., 


York, S. C.—Bids until Nov. 16; 3.824 mi. 
Saluda and Chester road between Fishing 
Creek and York-Chester County line; 11,973 


cu. yds. topsoil surfacing; Federal-aid Proj- 
ect 103; plans, ete., with W. W. Miller, Coun- 
ty Engr., Rock Hill, 8S. C.; J. D. Gregory, 
Div. Engr., and State Highway Engr.; both 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Road Construction.—Orange County, D. C. 
Bland, County Judge, Orange, Tex.—Bids un- 
til Nov. 18; Orange-Beaumont road; rein- 
forced concrete with drainage structures in 
two sections, Section 1 beginning at West 
End at Park Ave. and extending west for 1.5 
mi.; Section 2, beginning west of Cow Bayou 
and extending west for 3.5 mj.; plans, etc., 
with County Engr., Orange, and State High- 
way Dept., State Office Bldg., Austin, Tex. 

Road Construction—Runnels County, O. 
L. Parish, Judge, Ballinger, Tex.—Bids until 
Nov. 18; Ballinger-Abilene road; 12,291.7 ecu. 


Engr., | 


yds. gravel surfacing; plans, etc., with Coun- ~ 


ty Engr., Ballinger, and State Highway 
Dept., State Office Bldg., Austin, Tex. 


Road Construction.—Noxubee County High- 


way Commrs.’ Dist. No. 1, Nelson Stevens, 
Commr., Macon, Miss.—Bids until Nov. 13; 


5% mi. Poindexter and 2 mi. Bugg’s Ferry 
and Pickensville road; plans, ete., with Chan- 
cery Clerk and R. A. Wells, Engr. 


Road Construction. — Orangeburg County | 


Commrs., Hugo Sims, Clerk, Orangeburg, S. 
C.—Bids until Nov. 20; 12.722 mi. Columbia- 
Savannah highway; 30,403 cu. yds. sand-clay 
surfacing; bridges; plans, ete., with Clerk, 
Orangeburg; Ambrose Harwell, Div. Engr., 
Charleston, 8S. C., and State Highway Engr., 
Columbia, S. C. 


Road Construction.—Dooly County 
missioners Roads and Revenues, Charles S. 
Gurr, Clerk, Vienna, Ga.—Bids until Dec. 7; 
8.81 mi. Murray’s Ferry road between Flint 
River bridge and Vienna; sand-clay; Fed- 
eral-aid Project 19; 12,682 cu. yds. surfacing; 
plans, ete., on file at Vienna and with Div. 
Engr. Third Dist., Americus, Ga. 


160 squares corrugated galvanized steel roof- 
ing; 26-gauge in sheets 10 ft. long and 110 
squares same gauge in sheets 8 ft. long; 60 


shovel for unloading gravel and sand from 
cars. 


Sprockets, etc.—Port of New Orleans, W, 
O. Hudson, Prest., 200 New Court Bldg., New 
Orleans, La.—Bids until Nov. 16 to furnish: 
Silent chain drive and sprockets for dock- 
shipping conveyor No. 21 of additional equip- 
ment east dock gallery at public grain ele- 
vator; plans with H. M. Gallagher, Acting 
Chief Engr., 1 Canal St. 


Steel (Drill).—W. L. Stamey, High Point, 
N. C.—400 Ibs. 1-in. drill steel for gold 


mining. 

Tenorer.—Kline O. Varn, Fort Mead, Fla.— 
Prices on tenorer machine. 

Textiles, etc. — Sociedad Anonima Puma- 
reda, Barcelona, Spain.—To represent mfrs. 


of: Silks; plain cotton articles; stamped 
calico; perfumes; toilet requisites. 
Textiles, ete.—H. S. Khanna & Co., Box 


711, Calcutta, India.—To represent mfrs. of: 
Silk; cotton; woolen and piece goods; yarns; 
general sundries; embroideries; laces drawn 
work; hosiery; velvets; gold and_ silver 
thread; laces; chemicals; dyes; hardware; 
metals; cutlery; toys; glass and grass ware, 
ete.; quotations c. i. f. Calcutta. 

Textile Machinery, ete.—Mariano Botehlo, 
Parabyba de Norte, Brazil, S. A.—Prices, 
catalogs, ete., on mchy. to mfre. laces, em- 
broideries, jets, bone buttons, etc.; view to 
representation. 

Tile.—S. Orr Neal, 808 N. Ewing Ave., Sta. 
A, Dallas, Tex.—Prices on indestructible cork 
and rubber tile for sleeping porch. 

Tramway. Lillybranch Coal Co., C. L. 
Iiundley, Const. Engr., Big Creek, W. Va.— 
Aerial tramway. 


Transmission Line.—City, W. F. Brockman, 
Mayor, Greer, S. C.—Open bids Jan. 15 or 


Feb. 15; construct 13 mi. transmission line 
to Fair Forest, S. C. 

Trimmer.—Farrar Lumber Co., Floyd F. 
Farrar, Secy., Dalton, Ga.—2-saw lumber 
trimmer to trim lumber 8 to 16-ft. long; 


geod condition. 

Turbine (Hydraulic).—United States Engr. 
Office, Florence, Ala.—Bids until Dec. 15 to 
furnish: 1000 H. P. hydraulic turbine with 
governor; information on application. 

Water Regulators.—Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Saml. McGowan, Paymaster-Gen., 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.—RBids until 


| Nov. 19; deliver water-pressure regulators at 


Com- | 


Roofing.—Manly Jail Works, Dalton, Ga.— | Farner, 


Naval Ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. 
Va.; proposals on file or from Supply Officer, 
Naval Ordnance plant. 

Woodworking Machinery.—T. W. Caudle, 
Prest. Dayton Veneer & Package Co., Day- 
ton, Tenn.—Names and addresses makers 
mchy. to mfre. telephone and electric line 
pins and brackets. 

J. MeDonald, 
mfrs. 


Woolen Machinery. — Thos. 


Tenn.—Names and addresses 


| woolen mill machinery. 


squares redipped galvanized tin shingles, 
preferably of ingot iron. 
Saw.—Kline O. Varn, Fort Mead, Fla.— 
Prices on gang ripsaw. | 
Saws.--J. J. Hiett & Co., J. R. Loftin, 


Secy., Witts Springs, Ark. 
mandrels, 


Cut-off saws and 


Shingles (Metal).—See Roofing 
Works. 


Manly Jail 


Shovel.—Southern Machinery & Supply Co., 


308 First National Bank Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
Small second-hand revolving traction steam 
shovel, %4-yd. dipper. 

Shovel (Clam). 
roe, La.—Names mfrs. 


and addresses 


McGuire Cattle Co., Mon- | 
clam | 


In writing to parties mentioned m this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Railroad Construction 


Railways. 


Ga., Byromville.—Americus & Atlantic Rail- 
road Co. will complete line from Mountain 
Creek to Methvin’s Store, about 3 mi. J. S. 
Morton of Byromville, Prest.; Frank Lanier 
of Americus, V.-P. 


La., New Iberia.—New Iberia & Northern 
Railroad of the Gulf Coast Lines has com- 
pleted its extension from New Iberia to 


Jefferson Island, La., about 10 mi. 
N. C., Charlotte.—A. S. Mowry of Simmons 


(Continued on Page 158.) 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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System 


in the Factor 
Should be backed by system in the office 





“About two years ago we decided we wanted 
final figures covering each month’s business 
finished earlier in the month. In accomplish- 
ing this the Monroe played no small part, as 
its simplicity of operation enabled the Branch 
Force to quickly apply it to their problems. 
As a result we cut our closing time in half.” 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 
New York 


ANDWORK plays no part in the oper- 
ation of modern highly-efficient fac- 
tories. Every operation is as nearly 

automatic as system can make it. The slightest 
increase in efficiency often warrants complete 
reorganization and the installation of new 
apparatus. 


But efficiency in the factory goes for naught 
if not backed by efficiency in the office. In- 
accurate and incomplete accounting and cost 
systems, sales-making data, credit statistics, 
etc., have not infrequently been the cause of 
wrecking a business. The guiding chart was 
wrong and the ship went on the rocks. 


Thousands of concerns all over the country 
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are equipping their offices with Monroe Cal- 
culating Machines. The Monroe requires no 
tearing down or building over. It fits right 
into your working plans, and the immediate 
increase in figure-work means dollars in time 
saved. 


The Monroe has made all figuring as easy 
as turning a crank. You simply set the 
numbers on the Monroe keyboard and turn 
the crank—forward for addition or multipli- 
cation, backward for subtraction and division. 
Anybody can learn to operate the Monroe 
after a half hour’s instruction. And the visi- 
ble check insures absolute accuracy. 


For more complete information or demonstra- 
tion mail the coupon. , 
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Construction Co., Charlotte, is reported Chief 
Engr. North Carolina Lines, Ine., which pro- 
poses to build 70 mi. line from Charlotte to 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


N. C., Chapel Hill.—State Building Com- 
mission, it is reported, will build 1% mi. 
railroad from Southern Railway to Univer- 
sity power-house. H. A. Underwood, Raleigh, 
N. C., is Chief Engr. 


N. C., North Wilkesboro.—Reported that the 
Watauga & Yadkin River R. R., 26% mi. long, 
will be rebuilt early in 1921, and again put in 
service by H. S. Janes of New York and 
others interested in the Elk Creek Lumber 
Co., who propose extensive lumber develop- 
ments in Watauga County. H. 8S. Landon is 
Gen. Mgr. of the road. 


Okla., 
Railroad Co. 


Afton. — St. Louis-San Francisco 
will build additional yard 








tracks, F. G. Jonah, St. Louis, Mo., is Chief 
Engr. 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—Wichita Falls & South- 
ern Railway Co., capital stock $144,000, char- 
tered; to build a line from Eastland, Tex., 
northward via Breckenridge, Eliasville, 
Graham and other points, including Wichita 


Falls, to the Oklahoma boundary, about 125 | 


mi, This is evidently a reincorporation of 
the Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad Co. 
to provide for the contemplated extension 
as recently reported from Newcastle, Tex., 
south to Graham, Eliasville and Breckenridge. 
Incptrs.: Frank Kell, Gen. Mgr. and J, A. 
Kemp of Wichita Falls, J. J. Perkins, C, H. 
Snider, Wm. Priddy and others. 


Va., Norfolk.—Norfolk Southern Railroad 
Co. is reported surveying for several line re- 


visions and reduction of grades, which will 
include some heavy work. F. L. Nicholson is 
Ch. Engr. at Norfolk. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work, 
municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 


are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. 


We invite information 


of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, as well 


as from Southern readers. 
as from advertisers. 
Appointments Announced. 

Clifford F. Messinger has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of Rex 
chains, concrete mixers and elevating and 
ecnveying machinery, to succeed L. C. Wil- 
son, who has resigned to become secretary 
of the Federal Malleable Co., which is closely 
associated with the Chain Belt Co. Other 
promotions announced are: C, E: Stone, to 
be assistant to the vice-president, succeeding 
Mr. Messinger, and J. A. Monahan, to be 
purchasing agent. Mr. Messinger has been 
connected with the Chain Belt Co. since 1911. 
He is a graduate of Yale University. 


In New Quarters. 

M. J. Dougherty Company announce that 
on November 10 they established themselves 
in their new headquarters at 25th St. and 
Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., where 
they continue to conduct their large business 
as power piping contractors, steam fitters 
and engineers. 


Steel Construction for Small Buildings. 

One of the new products that the Carbo 
Steel Products Co., 2600 W. 111th St., Chicago, 
are putting on the market is the Carbo steel 
building frame for use in building homes, 
garages, implement sheds, corn cribs and 
other one-story buildings. Frames of this 





type are designed so that any kind of sides | 


or roofing can be applied. A folder describes 


them. 


Now Under a New Name. 

Corporation Service Co. is the new name 
of the Corporation Company of Delaware, 
Offices are in the Equitable Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Del. The Corporation Company has 
been taken over by the new organization, of 
which Christopher L. Ward president; 
Josiah Marvel, vice-president; George G. 
Stiegler, secretary, and William J. Maloney, 
treasurer. 


is 





Cotter Pins—Flat Spring Keys. 


The Falls Rivet Co. of Kent, O., has just 


purchased from the Ohio Wire Goods Manu- 
facturipgg Co. of Akron, O., all of the ma- | 
chinery, patents and patterns relating to the 
manufacture of cotter pins and flat spring 
keys. 
Kent 


This machinery has been moved to 
and is now in operation. Thus the 








News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


Ohio Wire Goods Manufacturing Co. will 
discontinue to make these articles and they 
will be added to the line of the Falls Rivet 
Co., which also includes rivets, bolts and 
nuts for the railroad and agricultural imple- 
ments trades. These cotter pins have two 
distinctive characteristics, viz., a sharp point 
to enable them to be readily inserted and a 
self-spreading feature. Lawrence Kneifel 
and others concerned with the cotter pin 
production at Akron will now be with the 
company at Kent. 


Manager of Pig-Iron Sales. 

The Pulaski Iron Co., Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Chestnut and Broad Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces the appointment of Richard 
Peters, Jr., as manager of sales of its pig- 
iron, with headquarters at that address. In 
eonnection with the announcement, it 
stated that the appointment is made for the 
purpose of dealing directly with all cus- 
tomers and also to provide for the best pos- 
sible service. 


New Engineering Firm. 

A long-felt need in Mississippi for con- 
sulting civil and mechanical engineers is now 
in prospect of being filled by the location at 
Jackson of the Williams & Lebby Engineer- 
ing Service, Inc. All members of the firm 
are former students or graduates of the Bos- 


ton Institute of Technology. The senior 
member is a son of Senator John Sharp 
Williams. Mr. Williams has served with 


several of the largest engineering concerns 
in the country. He directed the construc- 
tion of some of the larger power plants of 
the East. -Mr. Lebby was former assistant 
efficiency engineer for the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. and was assistant superintendent of 
construction for the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. J. W. Bunkley, business manager 
of the firm, is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy. He was formerly connected 


with the General Electric Co. Every indi- 
vidual connected with the concern served 
during the World War either in the army 
or navy. 
Southern District Office. 

Blaw-Knox Company of Blawnox, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have established a new sales 
district South, with headquarters at Bir- 


mingham, Ala., the office there being at 408 


is | 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


American Trust Bldg., with Prescott Y. 
Kelly, formerly with the executive sales de- 
partment at Pittsburgh, in charge. District 
offices are also maintained at New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Baltimore and San 
Francisco, and also at Sheffield, England. 
The company’s products include clam-shell 
buckets, steel forms for concrete construc- 
tion, water-cooled equipment for high-tem- 
perature furnaces, sectional steel buildings, 
transmission towers and other work of the 
same general character. 


New Branch Established. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Ine., of Chicago, 
have purchased the entire business (stock, 
good-will and liabilities) of the Luster Ma- 
chine Shop & Railway Equipment Co., 917 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., and have opened 
a new branch at that address under the man- 
agement of D. W. Dunn to handle their line 
of engines, motors, pumps, etc. The entire 
personnel of the Luster organization has 
been retained, and E. J. Luster, formerly 
president, will be manager of the machine 
tool division of the branch. 


Appointed Treasurer. 


“Under Cover,’ the monthly periodical of 
the H. H. Robertson Company and affiliated 
companies, Pittsburgh, announces in the No- 
vember issue that on the first of the month 
Arthur G. Spurlock became treasurer of the 
H. H. Robertson Company, in charge of 
finances, accounting, credit and collections, 
etc. He went to this company from the 
American Refractories Co., of which he has 
been treasurer for the past four years in 
charge of similar work. He was formerly 
with the Lowdon Machinery Co., Fairfield, 
Iowa, and before that with the Common- 
wealth Audit Co., Chicago. 


An Important Merger. 

The Central Metal Products Corporation, 
Canton, O., has been formed by the consoli- 
dation of the Zahner Metal Sash & Door Co. 
of Canton and the Empire Art Metal Co. of 
College Point, Long Island, New York city. 
The executive offices are in Canton, and there 
are sales offices and agencies in all the prin- 
cipal cities. It is stated that ample working 
capital is being provided and that as a result 
of the consolidation there will be greatly 
increased facilities for systematic production. 
Both of the plants have a wide reputation. 
The officers include E. A. Williams, Jr., of 
Lima, O., president, who is also president 
of the Garford Motor Truck Co.} C. R. Jami- 
son of Canton, vice-president and general 
manager, formerly works manager and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Berger Manufac- 
turing Co., also of Canton; H. R. Grable, 
secretary and treasurer, formerly in the same 
position with the Zahner organization; Harry 
G. Bow, general sales manager, formerly 
president and general manager of the Can- 
ton Metal Products Co., and A. J. Connell, 
Eastern manager, at College Point, formerly 
vice-president of the Empire organization. 


Trade Literature. 


A Fine and Timely Book. 

“The Air Brake Family.” This publication, 
from the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa., is summarized on its title page 
as “a brochure describing the various 
agencies that have been established to pro- 
mote the general well-being of the employe 
and to facilitate pleasant, harmonious indus- 
trial relations.” . The book, which is finely 
printed and richly illustrated, gives an ac- 
count of the industrial and social activities 
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of the large forces of men and women de- 
yoted to the work of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. On one of the early pages is a 
truthful likeness of the founder of the plant, 
George Westinghouse, one of the giant fig- 
ures of American invention and industry. 
The company was organized in 1869, and is 
now, therefore, 51 years old. As an example, 
or a series of examples, of what a business 
organization can do to make life more com- 
fortable and pleasant for its employes, and 
at the same time to make more agreeable 
and to strengthen the ties that bind them 
together in an efficient whole, the book will 
be read by many with deep interest and 
hearty appreciation. 


Surfacing Worn Brick Pavements With 
Asphalt. 

A new illustrated booklet on how to save 
worn brick pavements with Texaco asphalt 
has just been issued by the asphalt sales 
department of the Texas Company. The 
booklet tells in a plain, concise, non-technical 
manner the exact method of procedure in 
using Texaco asphalt to surface worn brick | 
pavements. Aside from giving the steps in 
construction in words, there are also dia- 
grams which illustrate the work thoroughly. | 
Supplementing the description and the dia- 
grams are photographs which enable the 
reader to quickly grasp the exact method of 
this construction. Copies of the booklet may 
be obtained from the Texas Company, As- 
phalt Sales Department, 17 Battery Place, 
New York city. 


Conveyors for Economy and Efficiency. 

The General Portable Conveyor, for han- 
dling bulk and package materials, besides | 
semi-portable and self-contained stationary 
conveyors, special and standarized equipment 





are described and illustrated in Catalog B-2 
of the General Conveyor & Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. It is stated that the con- 
veyor effects a saving of from 30 to 90 per 
cent in labor, improves working conditions, 
and in various ways presents advantages 
which contractors and others requiring this 
kind of machinery cannot decline. The book 
is finely illustrated, showing applications of 
the conveyors to every-day work. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


Making Advertisements and Making Them 
Pay. By Roy S. Durstine. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. 264. 
This is an exceedingly interesting and in- 

structive book. To the man who wants to 

advertise or to the man who desires to pur- 
sue advertising as a profession it is valuable 
as it puts him upon the right road. The 

Many examples of successful advertisements 

reproduced in the volume, while entertain- 

ing, are only to indicate the possibilities 
that lie before one who is planing to advertise 
or to prepare advertising. The author has 
divided his work into twelve chapters, in 
which he ‘successively, covers the making of 
an advertisement, getting out of a_ rut, 


| atmosphere and sincerity, as well as common 


sense, the use of the right word in the right 
place, advertising campaigns, ete. His style 
is lively and full of actual experiences. The 
reader will be well repaid for the hour or 
two that he devotes to this timely book. 





OBITUARY. 


James W. Bell. 
James W. Bell, vice-president of the Wag- 
ner Electric Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis, 









and one of the pioneer capitalists of the elec- 
trical industry, died at his home there on 
November 4, aged 94 years. Mr. Bell was as- 
sociated with the late Samuel M. Dodd in 
the old Missouri Electric Light Co. and as 
a director and large stockholder of the Wag- 
ner ‘Electric Manufacturing Co. since it@ in- 
corporation. His desire to promote saving 
by people of moderate means led in 1891 to 
his being instrumental in founding the St. 
Louis Safe Deposit and Savings Bank, later 
consolidated with the Mercantile Trust Co., 
and he was a director of the latter until ‘his 
death, and was the manager of the savings 
department until his ninetieth birthday. But 
Mr. Bell was most interested in manufactur- 
ing, and his ability to keep pace with the 
efliciency ideas of the industrial world, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, was the won- 
der and admiration of his numerous friends 
and associates. 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Fla., Jacksonville. — Marine Underwriters’ 
Agency ineptd.; capital $50,000; W. M. Me- 
Crory, V.-P.; V. J. Armstrong, Treas.; both 
Jacksonville; A. C. Girard, Prest., New York. 

Ky., Louisville.—First Standard Bank in- 
corporated ; capital $100,000; W. W. Spradling, 
P. M. Flack, Wilson Ballard. 

Md., Baltimore.—Lafayette Savings Bank, 
Lexington and Calvert Sts. ; will incorporate ; 
W. T. Haydon, Law Bldg.; J. Shorb Neale, 
200 E. Lexington St, 

Md., Baltimore.—National Union Building 
and Loan Assn. ineptd.; 706 W. Fayette Sc. ; 
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d your tax? Have you paid a larger percentage than other cor- 
porations in similar business? Have you received an assessment for additional tax for 
If so, you may be entitled to relief under the remedial 
provisions of the law and it is unquestionably to your advantage to make all adjustments 
before the Government. discovers errors. :It makes your case one hundred (100%) percent 


Have you filed claims for Rebates-Refunds? Are you fully satisfied with the 
status of said claims? Would not personal supervision and follow up before Department 


We maintain a Legal Department in Washington, D. C., and have associated with 
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sible under the Law, Allow us to review your Federal Income 
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eapital $500,000; Jucob Horowitz, Herman 
Weiner, Jacob I. Stain. 
Md., Dorsey.—Dorsey Building and Loan ° 


Assn. organized ; capital $30,000; J. M. Powell, 
Prest.; W. H. Davis, Secy.; both Dorsey; C. 
A. Brauer, V.-P.; John Reynolds, Treas. ; 
both Hanover, Md. (Supersedes recent item.) 

Wiss., Pelahatchie.—People’s Bank ineptd. ; 
capital $15,000; S. L. MeLaurin, W. H. Barnes, 
E. N. Ross. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Liberty National Bank of 
St. Louis organized; consolidation of Liberty 
State Bank of St. Louis and Central National 
Bank; capital $2,500,000; resources $50,000,000 ; 
J. L. Johnston, Prest., 4474 Westminster P1. 


N. C., Charlotte.—Progressive Bank & Trust 
Co. organized, 214 E. Trade St.; capital $125,- 
000; T. T. Cole, Prest.; W. B. Price, V.-P.; 
M. David Brandon, Cashr. (Supersedes re- 
cent item.) 


Okla., Ada.—Security State Bank organized ; 


capital $100,000; H. W. Wells, Prest.; W. M. 
Pegg, V.-P.; Leslie Prince, Cashr, 

Okla., Mulhall.—Farmers’ State Bank or- 
ganized ; capital $10,000; J. F. Statts, Prest., 


Mulhall; H. M. Johnson, V.-P.; Robert L. 
Smith, Cashr.; both Oklahoma City. 


W. Va., Bramwell.—Golden Rule Investment 
Assn. ineptd.; capital $50,000; R. H. MeKay, 
Bramwell; J. W. Moss, Kimball, W. Va.; G. 
W. Austin, Bluefield, W. Va. 





New Securities. 


Ala., Cullman—School.—City, M: L. Robert- | 
son, Mayor; voted $40,000 of 7 per cent $1000 
denomination 10-yr. bonds; bids until Nov. 22. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 





v 


Ala., Florence — Sewer.— City, Delos H. 
Bacon, Mayor; bids until Nov. 30; $40,000 of 
7 per cent semi-annual 10-yr. refunding bonds, 
dated Jan. 1. 


Ala., Montgomery—Sewer, Water and Re- 
funding.—City, C. B. Smith, Clk.; issue $450,- 
000 of 5 per cent $1000 denomination 30-yr. 
bonds, dated Nov. 1, as follows:.: $50,000 
sewer, $150,000 water, $250,000 refunding, 


Ark., Clinton Road.—Van Buren County 
Road Improvement Dist. No. 3; sold $95,000 
of 5% per cent semi-annual $1000 denomination 
bonds, dated Sept. t, to H. C. Speer & Sons, 
Chicago. 


Ark., Mount Ida—Road.—Montgomery Coun- | 


ty Road Improvement Dist. No. 5; sold $99,- 
0U0 of 6 per cent, semi-annual $1000 denomina- 
tion bonds, dated Oct. 1, to H. C. Speer & 


Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


Ark., Rison—Road.—Cleveland County Road 
Iist. No. 4: sold $124.000 of 5% per cent 1Ao 
23-yr. serial bonds, dated Dec. 1, to J, L. Ar- 
litt, 141 Broadway, New York, and 823 Little- 
field Bldg., Austin, Tex, 


Fla., Bradentown--Bridge and Road.—Mana- 
tee County, Bradentown Special Road and 
Bridge Dist.; voted $160,000 bonds. 


Fla., Fort Meyers — School. — Lee County 
soard of Education, O. M. Davison, Chrmn. 
Board Publie Instruction ; $100,000 of 6 
per cent. bonds, dated April 1, to Lee County 
Bank & Title Co. (Lately noted inviting 
bids. ) 


sold 


Fla., Miami—Road.—Dade County Commrs.; 
vote Dec. 20 on $75,000 bonds. 


Fla., Miami—Fire Station and Hospital.— 
City; sold $175,000 of 6 per cent bonds to 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. at 97.8 and ac- 


crued interest. Address The Mayor. 











vote on 


Fla., 
000 bonds. 


Fla., Titusville—Road and Bridge.—Brevard 


Sebring—Street.—City ; $115,- 


Address The Mayor. 


County Commrs., J. F. Mitchell, Clk.; sold 
$300.009 of 6 per cent. semi-annual $1000 de- 
nomination 25-yr. bonds, dated Feb. 1; jointly 
to Bank of Cocoa and Brevard County State 
Bank, both Cocoa, Fla.; at 95 cents on dollar 
interest from date of bonds 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 


and accrued to 
date of delivery. 

Ga., Atlanta—Street.—City; voted amend- 
ment to constitution providing for bond issue 
of $5,000,000. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Bainbridge—Street, Sewer and School.— 
City ; vote Dec. 8 on $125,000 bonds, as follows: 
75,000 street, $20,000 sewer and $30,000 school. 

Ga., Bainbridge—School.—City, Percy You- 
mans in charge; bids on $15,000 bonds voted 
in Fowlstown Consolidated School Dist. 


Ga., Bainbridge—Street, Sewer and School 


City, M. E. Nussbaum, Mayor; vote Dec. 8 
on $125,000 bonds. as follows: $75,000 street, 


$20,000 sewer and $30,000 school; 6 per cent; 


$1090 denomination, dated Jan, 1; due one 
each year from 1922. 
Ga., Thomaston — Road. — Upson County 


Commrs.; voted $150,000 bonds. 


Ky., Covington—Street, Water and Floating 
Debt.—City, Thos. F. Donnelly, Mayor; voted 
$625,000 bonds, as follows: $150,000 street, $250,- 
000 water and $225,000 floating debt. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 

Ky., Nicholasville—Water.—City ; voted $56, 
000 bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 


Board of 
vote Dex 


Ky., Owensboro — School. — City, 
Education, J. J. Sweeney, Prest. ; 
4 on $306,000 bonds. 


(Continued on Page 162.) 
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Hattiesburg Creosoting Company 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Annual Capacity 


The Best Equipped Creosoting Plant 


Surrounded by Yellow Pine forests, 


handling orders of any s‘ze for 


Creosoted Materials 


ABC Code, 5th Edition - Main Office, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


B. M. 





We Finance 


Electric Power and Light Enterprises with Records 
of Established Earnings 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus. $24,000,000) 


71 Broadway 





We Offer 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities: 
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YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 


Bank and Commercial Stationers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BOOST PRODUCTION 


, Add 20 per cent. to speed by equipping your stenographic 
department with 


REID COPYHOLDERS 
A. B. REID & COMPANY 
223 Grand Ave., W. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 


Large enough to handle your biggest 
problems, but not too large to be 
interested in your smaller ones. 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 








LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 


OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST, President. F. G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 














MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS 


DIGEST OF LAW 
(7th ED.) FREE ON REQUEST 
STOCK WITHOUT PAR VALUE, if desired. 


The most modern and scientific method of corporate organization 
CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND REPRESENTED. 
22 Years’ Experience 
Corporation Service Company 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 











W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 


— Dealers in-—— 


City Road 
County School 
Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 
We invite correspondence with City, County or other officials that have 
bonds, etc., for sale; also contractors who have taken securities in exchange 


for work. 


New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fla. Chicago, III. 














The National Exchange Bank 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 

















FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















ELSTON & COMPANY 
71 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 





COUNTY, CITY, SCHOOL, ROAD 
BONDS WANTED 























We Finance 
MUNICIPALITIES ano HIGH GRADE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Correspondence Invited 


Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 
115 Broadway ‘Incorporated) New York 





Delaware Corporations 
Forms, Law and Pointers 
Estimates of Cost Furnished Without Cost 


Delaware Registration Trust Co. 
900 MARKET STREET 
Wilmington, Del. 


J. Ernest Smith, President and General Counsel. 
Chas. Warner Smith, Vice-President. 
Harry W. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer. 























BLACK & COMPANY 


(WILMER BLACK, C. P. A.) 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


OFFICES: 
Suite 1208 GARRETT BUILDING - BALTIMORE, MD 
6 HAMILTON ROW - - HAGERSTOWN, MD. 





























MARINE BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Capital and Surplus - $2,300,000.00 


General Banking - Domestic and Foreign 


Correspondence Invited 














BONDS PURCHASED 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 
Correspondence invited from officers of 
Municipalities and from well-established 


industrial corporations contemplating 
new financing. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1888 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 
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Ky., Whitesburg — Road. — Letcher County 
Commrs.; voted $300,000 bonds. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 

La., Acadia.—Acadia Parish, Bayou Plaque- 
mine-Wikoff Drainage Dist.; sold $175,000 of 5 
per cent semi-annual $500 denomination bonds, 
dated Jan. 1, to Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

La., Bogalusa—School.—City, D. T. Cush- 
ing in charge; sold $100,000 of 5 per cent $500 
denomination 20-yr. bonds, dated June 1, to 
Great Southern Lumber Co. at par and in- 
terest. 


La., Monroe—Road.—Ouachita Parish Police 
Jury, W. A. O'Kelly, Clk.; bids until Jan. 12; 


$1,112,000 Dist. No. 1 bonds, Address C. H. 
McHenry. 
La., New Iberia—Drainage.—Iberia Parish, 


Bayou Carlin Drainage Dist. Commrs., Jules 
Olivier, Prest.; voted $46,000 of 5 per cent 


Vv 
semi-annual 40-yr. bonds of Sub-Drainage 
Dist. No. 3. 


Md., Oakland—Light.—City; sold $30,000 
of 5 per cent 2-31-yr. serial bonds to Brooke, 
Stokes & Co., Baltimore, for $29,206.58. (Late- 
ly noted voted.) 

Miss., Brookhaven—Hospital.—City, R. S. 
Butler, Mayor; rejected bids on $40,000 of 6 
per cent $500 denomination 25-year bonds, 
dated Oct. 5. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Miss., Cleveland—Drainage.—Bolivar Coun- 
ty, Christmas Drainage Dist.; sold $154,000 of 
6 per cent semi-annual $1000 and $500 denomi- 
nation bonds, dated Sept. 1, to Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. and First National Bank. 

Miss., Cleveland—Drainage.—Bolivar Coun- 
ty, Laban-Bayou Drainage Dist.; sold $246,000 
of 6 per cent $1000 denomination bonds, dated 
Oct. 1, to Wm. R. Compton Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss., Jackson — Road. — Hinds 
Supvrs. ; issue $300,000 bonds. 

Miss., Meridian—Road.—Lauderdale County 
Supvrs.; sold $40,000 of 6 per cent semi-an- 
nual $500 denomination bonds, dated Oct. 1, 
of Separate Road Dist. No. 2, and $40,000 of 
6 per cent semi-annual $100 denomination 
bonds, dated Oct. 1, of Kewanee-Toomsuba 
Separate Road Dist., to First National Bank. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Miss., Shelby—Road.—Town, J. H. Turney, 
Mayor; bids on $400,000 of 6 per cent $1000 
denominat:on 25-yr, bonds of Shelby Separate 
Road Dist. 

Miss., Shelby—School.—Town, J. H. Turney, 
Mayor; sold $35,000 of 6 per cent $1000 denomi- 
nation 1 to 25-yr. bonds of Shelby Separate 
School Dist, to Shelby Bank & Trust Co. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 


Miss., Winona—Light and Water.—City, J. 
O. Staples, official in charge; vote Noy. 29 on 
$60,000 of 6 per cent $100 denomination serial 
20-year bonds; changed date from Nov. 1; 
bids about Jan., 1921. 

Mo., Springfield—Road.—Greene County Com- 
missioners Galloway Bridge Public Road 
Dist. ; voted $12,000 bonds. 


N. C., Ashboro—Road and Bridge.—Randolph 
County Commrs., T. C. Frazier, Clk.; bids 
until Nov. 23; $150,000 of 6 per cent semi- 
annual 21%-yr. bonds. 


County 


N. C., Durham.—Sewer, Land, Street and 
School.—City, J, H. Allen, Treas.; bids until 
Nov. 16; $575,000 of 6 per cent semi-annual 
14-yr. bonds as follows: $100,000 sewer, $100,- 
000 land, $250,000 street, $125,000 school. 

N. C., Hickory—Sewer.—City, R. G. Henry, 
Clk.; bids until Nov. 30; $30,000 of 6 per cent 
semi-annual 29-yr. bonds, dated Oct. 1. 

N. C., Kinston—Electric.—Town, Jos. Daw- 
son, Mayor; issue $300,000 bonds. 

N. C., Nashville—Courthouse.—Nash County 
Commrs., J. B. Boddie, Clk.; sold $180,000 of 


6 per cent $1000 denomination 20-yr. bonds to 
First National Trust Co., Durham, N. C., at 
$183,883. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

N. C., Raleigh — School. — Wake County 
Commrs., J. H. Norman, Clerk; bids until 
Dec. 4; $25,000 of 6 per cent Palmyra Town- 
ship bonds. 

N. C., Red Springs—Light, 
Sewer.—City, 


Water and 
Ernest Graham, Mayor; bids 


| until Nov. 28; $50,000 of 6 per cent $1000 de- | 





nomination 24-year bonds, dated Oct. 28. 


(Supersedes recent item.) 

N. C., Warrenton — School. — Town; voted 
$100,000 bonds. Address The Mayor, 

N. C., Youngsville—Electric.—Town, J. W. 
Woodliff, Clk.; bids until Nov. 30; $20,000 of 
6 per cent semi-annual $1000 denomination 
bonds, dated June 1. 

Okla., Afton — Paving. — City, 
shan, Mayor; issued $14,000 
$1000 denomination bonds. 
voting.) 


Oliver Han- 
of 6 per cent 
(Lately noted 


Okla., Tulsa—Water.—City ; vote in Decem- 
ber on $350,000 bonds. (Supersedes recent 


item.) 

Okla., Vinita—Dam.—City; voted $460,000 
bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 


S. C., Conway—Highway.—Horry County 
Highway Comsn.; sold $99,000 of 5% per cent 
serial $1000 denomination bonds, dated July 
1, at par and accrued interest. (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 

S. C., Seneca—Sewer and Water.—Town, W. 
F. Austin, Chrmn, Water-works Comsn.; vote 
on $150,000 bonds, 

Tenn., Bristol — Street. — City; bids until 
Nov. 30; $60,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tenn., Columbia—Refunding.—City, F. E. 
Kannon, Recorder; sold $60,000 of 6 per cent 
30-year bonds to N. G. Hill & Co., Cincinnati, 
O., at par, accrued interest, expense and pre- 
mium of $426. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Tenn., Oneida—Electric.—City ; sold $15,000 
of 6 per cent $500 denomination bonds, dated 
March 15, to First National Bank of Oneida. 

Tenn., Pulaski—Road.—Giles County Com- 
missioners, A. H. White, Chrmn. Highway 
Comsn.; sold $350,000 of 6 per cent $1000 de- 
nomination bonds, dated Aug. 1, due $10,000 
each yr. for 35 yrs., to Union Bank & Trust 
Co. at’ par and accrued 4 per cent interest. 
(Lately noted voting.) ; 





Tex., Beaumont — Street, Sewer, Water, 
Wharf, School, Park, etc.—City; vote before 
Jan. 1 on $2,350,000 bonds as follows: $350,000 
street, $200,000 sewer, $350,000 water, $500,000 
wharf, $100,000 park, $500,000 school, $250,000 
auditorium and library, $75,000 fire depart- 
ment and $25,000 police department. Address 
The Mayor. 

Tex., Brenham—Street.—City; vote Dec. 16 
on $40,000 of 30-year bonds. 

Tex., Burkburnett—Street, Water and Re- 
funding. — City; registered $150,000 street, 
$35,000 water bonds and $195,000 refunding 
warrants. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Corsicanna — Road. — Navarro County 
Road Dist, No. 15; issued $40,000 of 5 per cent 
serial bonds. 

Tex., Dallas—School.—Dallas County Com- 
mon School Dist. 86; sold $3700 of 5 per cent 
bonds at par and interest to State of Texas. 

Tex., Freeport—Levee.—City, E. C. King, 
Clk.; vote Nov. 24 on $133,000 of 6 per cent 
$500 denomination bonds, dated Feb. 10; se- 
rial, $7000 due Feb. 10, 1922; like amount due 
each succeeding yr. for 19 yrs. (Supersedes 
recent item.) 

Tex., Hillsboro—Road.—Hill County Commrs., 
J. Y. Boyd, County Auditor; bids until Nov. 
19; $105,000 of 5 per cent 30-yr. serial bonds of 
Irene Special Road Dist, No. 8. 





Tex., Independence Heights— Water and 
Sewer.—City ; sold $25,500 of 6 per cent 40-yr. 
bonds, dated April 10, optional 20 yr., to J. L. 
Arlitt, 141 Broadway, New York, and §23 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Tex, 

Tex., Iowa Park—Water.—City ; sold $25,000 
of 6 per cent 40-yr. bonds, dated Mar. 5, op- 
tional 10 yr., to J. L. Arlitt, 141 Broadway, 
New York, and §23 Littlefield Bldg, Austin, 
Tex. (Lately noted voting bonds.) 

Tex., Lockhart—Funding.—Caldwell County 
Commrs, ; sold $16,000 of 6 per cent semi-annual 
1 to 30-yr. funding warrants, dated Oct. 13, to 
J. L. Arlitt, 141 Broadway, New York, and 
823 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Tex. 

Tex., McKinney—School.—Wylie Independ- 
ent School Dist.; sold $2500 of 5 per cent 
bends to State of Texas at par and interest. 

Tex., Midland.—Midland County Commrs.; 
registered $125,000 of 5% per cent serial 
bonds. 

Tex., Mineral Wells—Refunding.—City ; sold 
$20,000 of 6 per cent. semi-annual 30-yr. bonds, 
dated Nov. 1, optional 10 yr., to J. L. Arlitt, 
141 Broadway, New York, and 823 Littlefield 
Bldg., Austin, Tex. 

Tex., Mineral Wells—Water.—City, McBrayer, 
Mayor: issued $200,000 of 6 per cent, $500 and 
$1000 denomination serial 1 to 37-yr. bonds, 
dated Jan. 1 (Lately noted voted.) 

Tex., New Castle—New Castle Independ- 
ent School Dist.; sold $25,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds at par and interest to State of Texas. 


Tex., Plainview—Sewer and Water.—City: 
vote Dec. 1 on $100,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 


Tex., Port Arthur—Water.—City, Port Ar- 
thur Water Improvement Dist.; vote Nov. 30 
on $2,000,000 bonds. 

Tex., San Marcos—Street.—City; sold $¥° 
of 5 per cent bonds to State of Texas at par 
and interest. 

Tex., Sherman—Water.—City, W. G. Banks, 
Clk.; bids until Nov, 15; $40,000 of 6 per cent 
$500 denomination bonds, dated Dec. 10. 

Tex., Stephenville — Road.—Erath County 
Road Dist. No. 3; issued $30,000 of 5 per cent 
30-yr, bonds with 20-yr. option. 

Tex., Sulphur Springs — Levee. — Hopkins 
County Levee Improvement Dist. No. 3; reg- 
istered $63,000 of 6 per cent bonds. 

Tex., Tahoka— Road and School. — Lynn 
County Commrs.; voted $60,000 road and $30,- 
000 school bonds. 

Tex., Waxahachie — Levee. — Ellis County 
Levee Improvement Dist. No. 8; registered 
$25,000 of 6 per cent serial bonds. 

Tex., Waxahachie—Electrie.—City ; vote on 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Weatherford — School. — Nolan Queen, 
Mayor; vote Dec. 15 on $200,000 of 5 per cent 
#00 denomination 40-yr. bonds. 

Tex., Weatherford—School.—City, Board of 
Education; vote on $200,000 bonds. 

Ya., Abingdon—Road.—Washington County 
‘«mmrs.; voted roads amendment to consti- 
'stion providing for bonds. 


Va., Petersburg.—City; issue $600,000 of 7 
per cent 6 to 18-month notes. Address City 
Mer. 


Va., Portsmouth—Bridge.—Norfolk County 
Supvrs—Sold $60,000 bonds to W. H. Duke at 





par, less 2 per cent commission. 
Financial Notes. 
W. Va., Charleston. — Security Bank & 


Trust Co. organized; succeeds Bank of Glen- 
wood; increased capital from $75,000 to $100,- 
000. (Supersedes recent item.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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eE ~~ 
*‘Caterpillar”’ 
snow removal work by the 
City Engineers because of their 
endurance, power and traction. 
This winter, in the congested 
business districts of lower 
Manhattan, the traffic will 
be kept open and fire danger 
prevented from ice and snow 
covered streets. 


Only the ‘‘Caterpillar’ can 
meet the severe task of getting 
to work when the storm com- 


Tractors were selected for 


New York lasts. 





New York City 
Purchased 50 
“Caterpillar” 
Tractors 











mences, cleaning the snow faster than it 


falls, bucking deep drifts, ice and sleet, 





day and night, as long as the storm 


Street Cleaning Departments, 
Township, County and State 
Highway Officials, Public 
Utilities and Industrial Plants 
can depend on the ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’ for snow removal... It 
solves this problem as thor- 
oughly as it does in road 
building, lumbering, agricul- 
tural and industrial service. 


Write for Bulletin on “Snow Removal’. 


The HOLT Manufacturing Co. 


INC. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SPOKANE, WASH.; NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET — 
FACTORIES AT STOCKTON, CAL., AND PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


» ( There is s but one 












































































































































CATERDUM 





- = HOLT builds it. 





Bids close December 6, 1920. 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 

Architect, Washington, D. C., November 
12, 1920. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 P. M., December 6, 1920, 
and then opened, for New Mailing Vestibule, 
Extending Driveway and Interior Changes 
at the United States Postoffice, Spartanburg, 
S. C., in accordance with the specification 
and drawings mentioned therein, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Custodian, in the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAS. A. WET- 
MORE, Acting Supervising Architect. 





Bids close December 15, 1920. 

ROPOSALS FOR HYDRAULIC TUR- 

bine. U. S. Engineer Office, Florence, Ala. 
Sealed proposals will be received here wWicit 
December 15, 1920, and then opened, ier 
furnishing and delivering one (1) Hydraulic 
Turbine of 1000 horse-power capacity, with 
governor. Further intormation on applica- 
tion, 





Bids close December 1, 1920. 
ROPOSALS FOR ELECTRIC CABLE, 
*anel Boards, Condulets, Electric Fans, 
Electric-light Fixtures, Lamp Sockets, Re- 
flectors, Street-lamp Globes, Bronze Wire, 
Horseshoes, Butter-serving Machine, Ice- 
cream Freezer and Crusher, Lavatory. 
Leather Belts, Erasers, Blueprint Paper, 
Printing Paper, Writing Books, and Manila 
Tags. Sealed proposals will be received 
at the Office of the General Purchasing 
Officer, The Panama Canal, Washington, 
D. C., until 10.30 o’clock A. M. December 1, 
1920, at which time they will be opened in 
puelic, for turnishing the above-mentioned 
articles. Blanks and information relating 
to this circular (1420) may be obtained 
from this office or the offices of the As- 
sistant Purchasing Agent, 24 State street, 
New York City; 606 Common street, New 
Orleans, La., and Fort Mason, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal.; also from the United States . 


Engineer offices in the principal cities 
throughout the United States. A. L. FLINT, 
General Purchasing’ Officer. 





Bids close December 15, 1920. 


$65,000 6% School Bonds 


Morehead City, N. C. 

The Board of Graded School Trustees of 
the Morhead City Graded School District 
of Morehead City, Carteret County, N. C., 
will receive sealed proposals, addressed 
to the undersigned, until 12 o’clock M. Wed- 
nesday, December 15, 1920, at which time 
the bids will be read at a public meeting 
of said Board at the City Hall, Morehead 
City, N. (, and sale made; denomination 
one thousand ($1000) dollars, principal and 
semi-annual interest payable in New York, 
in lawful money of the United States; cou- 
pon bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
six (6%) per cent. per annum, and maturing 
December 15, 1950, being thirty years from 
the date of issue. The bonds are general 
obligation of said Graded School District, 
and an unlimited tax for the payment of 
the principal and interest has been au- 
thorized by law and ordinance. This issue 
is authorized by special act of the General 
Assembly of the State of North Carolina, 
ratified August 24, 1920, known as House 
Bill 280 and Senate Bill 322, and by the 
authority of the vote of the qualified voters 
in said Graded School District at an elec- 
tion held Tuesday, November 2, 1920. 

Bids must be enclosed in senile d envelope 
marked “Proposals for Bonds.” 

Bidders must deposit with the under- 
signed before making bids, or present with 
their bids, certified check, payable to the 
order of the undersigned, upon an incor- 
porated bank or trust company for two 
thousand ($2000) dollars, or the same 
amount in cash, to secure the said Graded 
School District against any loss resulting 
from the failure of the bidder to comply 
with the terms of his bid. The bonds are 
expected to be ready for deliverv on the 
date of the sale, but may be delivered in 
New York on or before January 1, 1921, 
and must be paid for by that time, The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

This November 12. 1920. 

Cc. 8. WALLACE, Chairman. 
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Bids close November 30, 1920. 


$50,000 6% Schocl Bonds 


SNOW LULLL SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
GREENE COUNTY, NORTILT CAROLINA 
Snow Hill, N. C. 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Education of Greene County, at the office 
of the Board, Snow Lill, North Carolina, 
until Tuesday, November 30, 1920, at 11 
o'clock A. M., when they will be publicly 
opened, for the purchase of $50,000 face 
amount of Snow Hill School District Bonds 
of the denomination of $100 each or de- 
homination to suit the purchaser, to be 
dated January 1, 1921, to mature January 1, 
1951, and to bear interest at the rate of six 
per centum (6 per cent.) per annum, pay- 
able annually at the Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bids may be addressed to the undersigned 
Clerk of the Board of Education, and must 
be accompanied by a certified check drawn 
to the order of the County, Board of Edu- 
cation of Greene County, or cash, for or in 
an amount equal to three per cent. (3 per 
cent.) of the face amount of the bonds bid 
for. Purchasers must pay accrued interest 
from the date of the bonds to the date of 
delivery. The bonds are to be issued under 
a special act which authorizes a tax suffi- 
cient to pay the interest and create a sink- 
ing fund to take care of same at maturity. 
Put “Bid for Bonds” on envelopes contain- 
ine bids. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. 

By order of the Board of Education of 
Greene County. 

Dated October 18, 1920. 

Lb. C. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk of the Board of Education of 
Greene County, N. C. 


$25,000 6% School and Water Bonds 


Piedmont, Ala. 
The City of Piedmont, Ala., is open to re- 
ceive bids for $25,000 twenty-year bonds. 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, 
For information write C. A. Jones, City 
Clerk. 








Bids close December 6, 1920. 


$100,000 6% Road and Bridge Bonds 


Dobson, N, C. 

On the 6th day of December, 1920, same 
being the first Monday, at twelve o’olock M.,. 
the following County Bonds will be offered 
for sale publicly, to wit: Seventy-five Thou- 
sand Dollars ($75,000) of Good Roads Bonds, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually from the date of issue, in denomi- 
nations of One Thousand Dollars ($1000), 
the time of maturity being determined by 
the Board of County Commissioners on the 
day of sale. At the same time Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars ($25,000) of Bridge Bonds 
will be sold publicly, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually from date 
of issue, the maturity of these bonds to be 
determined by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners on the day of the sale. 

Sealed bids will be received by Henry 
Wolfe, Clerk of the Board, at Dobson, N. C., 
up to the hour of the sale. A certified check, 
One Thousand Dollars ($1000), required by 
each bidder. The right is reserved to reject 
any or all bids. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners. 


November 1, 1920, 
8. F. SHELTON, 
Chairman. 





3ids close December 21, 1920. 


190,000 Municral Imprevemert Bords 


South Jacksonville, Fla. 


City Council will open bids at City Hall 
eve ening of December 21, 1920. 
sonds to be sold will be denomination of 

$1000 each, dated Hovgenier i 1920, and 
pavable February 1. D. 1% 

Present bonded Rachesatbes, $125,000. 

Value of property assessments, real and 
personal,-for veer 1990 &4 607.780 


. M. ROGERO, City Clerk. 











18, 1920. 


November 








BIDS 1920. 


Road and Bridge improvements 


Titusville, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
soard of County Commissioners of Brevard 
County, Florida, at Titusville, Fla., at the 
office of the county clerk, until December 9 
at 2 P. M., 1920, for the construction of 
roads and bridges in Cocoa Beach Special 
Road and Bridge District; said improve 
ments to consist of clearing, grubbing, 
grading and paving of about 28 miles of 
roads and the construction of about 860 
feet of trestle bridge, including one draw 
span, also the construction of about 90,0 
cubic yards of dredge fill, 

Plans and specifications may be obtained 
from the engineer at actual cost of $8 and 
are on file at the office of the board and 
engineer. All bids are upon the unit basis 
and will be divided into sections in order 
that contractors may bid upon certain por- 
tions of the work; they are to be directed 
to the Chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners, and must be accompanied by 
a certified check, bidder’s bond or cash, pay 
able to the Board of County Commissioners 
of Brevard County, Florida, in an amount 
of 5 per cent. of the total amount of the 
bid, which check or equivalent will be for 
feited to the county upon failure of the 
successful bidder to enter into contract and 
furnish acceptable bond. Successful bidders 
will be required to furnish a construction 
bond of 25 per cent. of the amount of their 
contract price. The right is reserved by the 
board to reject any or all bids. 

By order of Board of County Commission 
ers of Brevard County, Florida, this $th 
day of November, 1920. 


close December 9, 


S. A. OSTEEN, 
Chairman Board of County Commissic 
J. F. MITCHELL, 
Clerk Board of County Commissioners. 
Cc. M. ROGERS, Engineer. 
Daytona, Fla. 








sids close November 30, 1920. 


Sand-Clay Road 
Americus, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Highway Department of Georgia, at 
the office of the Division Engineer, Third 
District, Courthouse, Americus, Ga., at 11 
A. M. on the 30th day of November, 1920, 
for the furnishing of all labor, equipment, 
material and other things necessary for the 
construction of 5 miles of sand-clay road, 
26-foot width surfacing, located between 
Georgia side of the Chattahoochee River and 
Central of Georgia underpass in Quitman 
County, on what is locally known as the 
Georgetown-Fort Gaines Road. 

The work will consist of 30,500 cubie yards 
of common excavation, 1726 cubie yards bor- 
row excavation, 2.0 acres clearing and grub- 
bing, 39,232 sta. yards overhaul, 13,094 cubic 
yards sand-clay surfacing, 60 linear feet 18- 
inch pipe, 134 linear feet 24-inch Pipe, 19.44 
cubic yards headwall concrete, 32.96 cubic 
yards Class A concrete (box culvert) and 
2119 pounds reinforced steel. 

Said work will begin on or about the 15th 
day of December, 1920,:and shall be con- 
pleted within 180 working days. 

Plans and specifications will be on file at 
the office of the Division Engineer, Third 
District, Americus, Ga., and at the office of 
the State Highway Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 
by November 6, 1920, and copies of same may 
be had for $4 to cover cost of plueprinting. 

Said. work will be paid for as same pro- 
gresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the amount 
done each calendar month will be paid 
between the 10th and 15th of the succeeding 
month, and final payment within 30 days 
of final completion and acceptance. 

Proposals must be submitted on regular 
forms which will be furnished by the under- 
signed. Bids will be received on both Form 
A and Form. B types of contract. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a 
certified check or bidder’s bond for 5 per 
cent. of the amount bid, 

Bond will be required of the successful 
bidder as stipulated by law. 

Right is reserved-to reject any or all bids 
and to waive all formalities, 

This the 14th day of October.’ 1920. 

By W. C. CAYE, JR., 
Division Engineer, Third District. 


. 
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Bids close December 10, 1920. 


Bridge Construction 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Road Department at Tallahassee, Fla., 
up to 5 o'clock P. M. on the 10th day of 
December, 1920, for the construction of a 
bridge on State Road No. 2, over the Su- 
wannee River, near White Springs, Fla. 

The proposed structure consists of a 
through steel truss, 228 feet C. to C. pins, 
on reinforced concrete abutments, with a 
clear roadway of 20 feet. 

The proposed improvement involves ap- 
Woh auMUlery ¢ 
: 8,480 lineal feet wood foundation piling. 

503 cubic yards (lass “A” concrete. 

34,500 pounds steel reinforcement. 

410,000 pounds structural steel. 

15,200 pounds cast-steel plates, rollers, ete. 

456 lineal feet hand rail. 

Plans and specifications are on file at the 
office of the State Road Department, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., for examination, and may be 
obtained upon application to the State 
Highway Engineer for the sum of $10. 
When returned with a bona fide bid, $5 
will be returned to the bidder. 

Proposals may be submitted as follows: 

(a) On substructure, complete in place. 

(b) On steel superstructure, complete in 

lace. 

, (c) On completed bridge as provided for 
in the plans and specifications. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. 

All proposals must be accompanied with 
a certified check, made payable to Forrest 
Lake, Chairman State Road Department, in 
the sum of five (5) per cent. of the proposal, 
as evidence of good faith and entering into 
contract by the party to whom the work 
may be awarded. 

Any bidder who shall, after fifteen (15) 
days’ notice being given of the acceptance 
of his or their proposal or proposals, fail 
to execute the contract and furnish the re- 
quired bond shall forfeit his or their claim 
to the work, and his or their certified check 


MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 





I MAKE A SPECIALTY of leases, royal- 
ties, production, coal and timber lands and 
fluorspar properties in Kentncky. Have a fine 
tract of timber, with mills, ete. Also handle 
leases in Texas and Louisiana. E. D. Wat- 
kins, Oil Producer, Irvine, Ky. 





ZINC PROPERTY 
FLUORSPAR AND ZINC properties for 
sale Or lease, including some developed, 
equipped and producing mines. Also have 
a few Kentucky oil leases. C. W. Haynes, 
Marion, Ky. 





SILICA SAND 

GLASS SAND FOR SALE.—Unlimited de- 
posit of silica sand suitable for manufacture 
of glass, ete. Analysis 99% silica. Located 
20 miles from Baltimore City on deep water. 
Mining and shipping facilities most favor- 
able. Will sell or lease on royalty. Apply 
W. E. Ferguson, 220 St. Paul St., Balto., Md. 





TALC DEPOSIT 
A LARGE DEPOSIT of fine commercial 
tale on railroad can be obtained on most 
reasonable terms.  S. McConnell, Car- 
thage, North Carolina. 





CLAY PROPERTIES 


LARGE BRICK CLAY PROPERTY. 

Favorably located directly on railroad and 
on bricked highway, eight miles west of 
Newbern, N. C.; adapted for high-grade 
brick, tile and other clay products. Has 
been examined and recommended by an emi- 
hent engineer as being unusually meritori- 
ous. Report will be furnished to interested 
Parties. Owner will accept part payment in 
Securities of properly financed and managed 
company. Thomas B. Hammer, Owner, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 





shall be retained and used by the State of 
Florida as liquidated damages. 
STATE ROAD DEPARTMENT. 
FORREST LAKE, 


Chairman. 
CHAS. A. BROWNE, 
State Highway Engineer. 
November 9, 1920. 





Bids close December 10, 1920. 
Road Construction 


Fallahassee, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will,be received by the 
State Road Department at Tallahassee, Fla., 
up to 4 o’clock P. M. on the 10th day of 
December, 1920, for the improvement and 
completion of a section of State Road No. 
1, beginning at Lake City and extending 
east to the Baker county line, being ap- 
proximately 9.9 miles in length. 

The proposed improvement involves ap- 
proximately: 

104,415 square yards rock base course, 18 
feet wide. 

92,814 square yards bituminous macadam 
or asphalt wearing surface, 16 feet wide. 

Drainage structures, 16 culverts, from 
15x15-inch to 8-foot span, requiring 104.7 
cu. yds. Class “A” concrete; 20.0 cu. yds. 
Class “B” concrete, 5380 pounds steel rein- 
forcement. 

All rock used in the base course to be 
furnished by the State Road Department, 
f. o. b. Lake City and such other stations 
as may be established along the S. A. L. 
Ry. for this construction. 

Proposals will be considered as follows: 

(a) For rock base, complete in place. 

(b) For bituminous or asphaltic wearing 
surface, complete in place. 

(c) For drainage structures, complete in 
place. 

(d) For completed pavement, including 
drainage structures, rock base course and 
bituminous or asphaltic wearing surface, 
all as provided for in the plans and speci- 
fications for the proposed improvement. 

Maps, plans, specifications and estimates 


RATES AND CONDITIONS 


Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. Mini- 
mum space accepted, four lines. In esti- 
mating the cost, allow seven words of or- 
dinary length to a line. When the adver- 
tisement contains a number of long 
words, proper allowance should be made. 
Terms: Invariably cash with order; check, 
postoffice or express order or stamps ac- 
cepted. No display type used. Question- 
able or undesirable advertisements will not 
be accepted. The assistance of our readers 
in excluding undesirable advertisements is 
requested. We reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisements accepted. 
Rate for special contracts covering space 
used as desired within one year as follows: 
100 lines, 28c. per line; 300 lines, 26c. per 
line; 500 lines or more, 25c. per line. 





| 
| 
| 








FELDSPAR MINE 


FOR SALE—A high-grade feldspar mine, 
good shipping facilities; enough mica and 
quartz to pay mining expense; also a band 
of good kaolin in same dike, Entire out- 
put contracted for at 100 per cent. net 
profit aboard cars. Exceptional opportu- 
nity. Ill-health, want to go to California, 
reason for selling. Will sacrifice to quick 
purchaser. P, O,. Box 54, Asheville, N. C. 





OIL LANDS AND LEASES 
FOR A SAFE INVESTMENT BUY AN OIL 
LEASE IN GOOD TERRITORY. 

We have leases in the Big Bend and Trans- 
Pecos sections of Southwest Texas, where 
geologists say the prospects for oil and gas 
are the best. These leases were selected in 
the most favorable territory one year ago. 
Small tracts, $5 per acre; half sections, 320 
acres, $2.50 per acre. Write Drawer 10, 
Irvine, Ky. 





are on file at the office of the State Road 
Department, Tallahassee, Fla., for exami- 
nation, and proposal forms may be obtained 
upon application to the State Highway 
Engineer. 

: The right is reserved to reject any or all 
vids. 

All proposals must be accompanied with 
a certified check, made payable to Forrest 
Lake, Chairman State Road Department, in 
the sum of five (5) per cent. of the proposal, 
as evidence of good faith and entering into 
contract by the party to whom the work 
may be awarded. 

Any bidder who shall, after fifteen (15) 
days’ notice being given of the acceptance 
of his or their proposal or proposals, fail 
to execute the contract and furnish the re- 
quired bond shall forfeit his or their claim 
to the work, and his or their certified check 
shall be retained and used by the State of 
Florida as liquidated damages. 

STATE ROAD DEPARTMENT. 
FORREST LAKE, 
Chairman, 
CHAS. A. BROWNE, 


State Highway Engineer. 
November 9, 1920. 





Bids close November 23, 1920. 
Paving and Sewers 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Knoxville 
until Tuesday, November 23, 1920, at 10 
A. M., for paving, curbing, guttering and 
sewering the following improvement dis- 
tricts, according to plans and specifications 
of Fred M. Maloney, City Engineer: 
Districts Nos. 190, Payne street; 191, 
Seventh street; 193, Thompson Place; 194, 
White avenue; 195, Patterson street; 197, 
alley, Locust to Henley, between Clinch 
and church streets; 198, Central avenue. 
JOHN L. GREER, 
City Recorder. 
J. BOYD MeCALLA, 
Commr. Sts. and Pb. Imp. 








TIMBER OPERATION 


FOR SALE—Lumber milling proposition, 
complete equpiment, now in operation, 
Eastern Carolina; 25,000,000 feet timber; 
plenty more available; big bargain; $175,- 
000, half cash, balance terms, Address No. 
5700, care Manufacturers Record, Balto., Md. 





TIMBER 


CEDAR POLES. 

FOR SALE—Fifty-six Cedar Poles, 30 feet 
long, 6 inches top. Can betcut and split 
into fence posts. Absolutely sound and never 
used. At only $6 each for the lot f. o. b 
ears our plant, East Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE LIVE POULTRY TRANSIT CO. 

343 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





HAVE FOUR (4) CARLOADS OF 
Choice Holly Logs for Sale. 
Address The Quaker Oats Co., 
Foxworth, Miss. 





TIMBDR FOR SALE—19,000 acres, Barn- 
well County, South Carolina; estimated 55,- 
000,000 feet pine, 20,000,000 feet cypress and 
ash, 60,000,000 feet hardwoods; on railroad 
and river. Believed to be finest body of 
timber this section. J. W. Barnes, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 





LATH AND TORACCO STAVE TIMBER. 

FOR SALE—10,000 to 15,000 cords standing 
timber on N. S. R. R., near Newbern, N. C. 
Will sell by the cord with cash advance. 
Fine oppertunity for laths or tobacco stave 
factories. Thos. B. Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa, 





LUMB3R AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
WHEN NEEDING lumber and shingles, 
straight or mixed cars; pine, cypress, hard- 
wood, cedar or redwood, wire us. Extra star 
cedars, transits $5.20 delivered. Louisiang 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Dallas, Texas, 
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TIMBER LAND 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION FEET 

VIRGIN YELLOW PINE 
And twenty thousand acres of land for sale ; 
best in Florida; never been offered for sale 
before ; will give one hundred crops turpen- 
tine boxes also. There is possibly phosphate 
on land, although never prospected; how- 
ever, land is in the phosphate belt. Prices 
and terms reasonable. 

ALSO ANOTHER TRACT 

OF FIFTY MILLION FEET 
Of fine hardwood timber, largely red gum 
and oak. Good transportation facilities. 
Write Timber Owner, Box 201, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 





£OR SALE—Timber lease or in fee sim- 
ple, 700 acres L. L. yellow pine, 7 miles 
from Ludowici, Ga., A, C. L. Railroad. All 
letters honestly answered. A. G. Middle- 
ton, Townsend, Ga. 





FARM AND TIMBER LAND 


329 ACRES FOR SALE CHEAP, direct by 
owner; 50 acres cultivated, balance timber ; 
6-room dwelling, large barn; 2% miles from 
river landing, P. O., churches, schools, ete. H. 
R. Dudley, 1809 Willoughby Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE—Florida lands and timber ; 30,- 
00 and odd acres good virgin pine timber ; lo- 
eation, So, Florida, on and near R. R. Rare 
bargain; only $9 per acre; fee-simple; also 
40,000 and odd acres choice virgin pine timber 
only $12.50 per acre fee simple; 2120 acres 

acres mostly under good pasture ; rence ; 
extra choice for stock purposes; large per- 
centage good quality truck and farm land; 
some fine citrus fruit and settlement land. 
Price $15,500. 

1920 acres nearby the above; general pur- 
pose land; large barn and wagon shed; 
several small houses. Price $12,500. 

2120 acres, 3 to 4 miles from R. R.; very 
best quality of pine land (extra fine timber 
now being removed) ; joining and near by 
are many good groves and farms to prove 
quality of soil. This is dirt cheap at $20 
per acre wholesale. My price, only $12.50 
per acre. These last three offerings are well 
located in good portion De Soto County, 
Fla., with first-class people owning large and 
smail tracts joining and in every direction. 

60,000 and some odd acres finest stock- 
farm proposition in South Florida; solid 
body ; too cheap to quote price only to men 
meaning business and interested. Some extra 
choice money-making heavy-bearing groves, 
well located, with plenty of extra land for 
farm and stock; also some the best quality 
of well-drained muck land in the State; only 
1% miles of R. R.; $130 per acre. Address 
L. M. Hughes, Owner’s Representative, Box 
111, Limestone, Florida. 


SOUTHERN HOMES 
COTTAGE on Clearwater Beach, facing 
Gulf; furnished: all modern conveniences ; 
four rooms and sleeping porch upstairs ; liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, kitchen, servants’ 
room and large porch downstairs. Also, 


large garage. Price $10,000. J. A. Crenshaw, 
311 Seventh Ave., Tampa, Fla. 














CATTLE RANCH 


FOR SALE—Cattle ranch in Southwestern 
Texas, containing approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of deeded 
land, well fenced and with good improve- 
ments; about one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand acres adjoining under good lease at 
a very cheap rental; also under ge fence ; 
transportation facilities good for moving 
stock ; several thousand head of cattle can 
be had with the ranch, or ranch will be 
sold without stock. For price and further 
articulars write G. E. Moon, Beaumont, 
exas, Box 562. 


FRUIT, FARM AND TRUCK LANDS 


ARKANSAS 


FOR SALE—160 acres land in Ouachita 
County, 2% miles from Buena Vista, railroad 
town; 125 under fence, 75 cultivation, bal- 
ance meadows, pastures and timbers; one 7- 
room dwelling, one 2-story barn and tenant- 
house, cow barns, etc.; good water, healthy 
place; 4 head mules, one wagon, one cow 
and calf; all for $4500. 
from % to 1 bale cotton per acre; 15 to 
bushels corn: creek running through farm. 
R. E. Penifoy, Camden, Ouachita County, Ark. 

















CANADA 
FOR SALE IN CANADA, 1760 acres level 
ranch, 3200 acres free pasture, all fenced ; 
improved. Safety of investment. Price, 
$60 acre. Jerry Brabec, Dickinson, N. D. 


nd will produce 
40 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY 
ESTATE BARGAIN. 

Beautiful colonial center-hall type house. 
First floor— Living-room, music-room, library, 
dining-room, butler’s pantry, kitchen and 
extra lavatory. Second floor—Five master 
bedrooms, two tiled baths. Third floor— 
Three bedrooms and bath. Six open fire- 
places; large double porches on two sides; 
hot-water beat; hardwood floors; gas; elec- 
tricity ; 10 acres; lawn; tennis courts; rose 
garden; kitchen garden; garage for three 
ears; chauffeur’s quarters; stable; chicken- 
house ; carriage-house ; 100 fruit trees; grape 
arbor; wonderful trees and _ shrubbery, 
hedges. Thirty minutes to Treasury by trol- 
ley ; 20 minutes by automobile over macadam 
roads. 

Liberal terms if desired. 
Will consider an exchange, 
0. B. ZANTZINGER, 
Washington, D. C. 





FLORIDA 
FOR SALE—60,000 acres land, well located ; 
rail and water transportation ; close to mar- 
ket; good title; productive soil. Price and 
terms on application. G. E, Gage 439 Wil- 
liams St., Jacksonville, Florida. 





FOR SALE—75-acre farm, 20 acres of, 
orange grove, 20 acres pecan grove, just 
beginning to bear; orange crop estimated 
this year at 1800 boxes; eight-room dwell- 
ing, four-room tenant-house, necessary out- 
buildings; situated four miles from small 
town on main line of Seaboard Railway, 
with mail deliveries at gate each day. 
Price $13,000, including mule, cows, hogs 
and chickens. If bought at once, buyer 
will get this year’s orange crop. Hasy 
terms. J. D. White, Micanopy, Fla. 





FOR SALE—40-acre tract of land, 5 miles 
from the Courthouse, 1% miles from West 
Tampa; five-acre orange grove on tract; 
one-half old trees and bearing; one-half 
trees from one to four years old; on brick- 
paved road; nO improvements on tract ex- 
cept orange grove. Price $8500. J. A. Cren- 
shaw, 311 Seventh Ave., Tampa, Fla. 





SUGAR AND RICE LANDS in Cape Sable 
region, Florida. Two crops of rice a year. 
W. Dewhurst, St. Augustine, Fla. 





FOR SALE—An up-to-date truck and 
stock farm in Flarida’s best county; 440 
acres in tract, 175 to 200 acres in excellent 
pasture; will keep 200 head cattle ten 
months in the year; 150 to 175 acres under 
cultivation; fine soil for trucking; eight 
tenant-houses, five-room cottage, good large 
barn and silo; railroad through edge of 
place with side-track right at the lot; $65 
per acre, including all farm implements; 
easy terms. J. D. White, Micanopy, Fla. 





FOR SALE—A dandy farm of 220 acres, 
good rich soil, fine for trucking or general 
farming; 180 acres under cultivation, bor- 
dering on lake; 30 acres in orange grove; 
good six-room dwelling, three tenant- 
houses, in three miles of small town with 
high school: two side tracks on place. Price 
$19,000, very easy terms. J. D. White, 
Micanopy, Fla. 





COME TO FLORIDA, where it’s “sum- 
mer time in the winter time and pleasant 
all the year ’round.” Send for booklet, 
“Largest Orange Tree in the World,” and 
list of groves and farms. Tampa-West 
Coast Realty Co., Tampa, Fla. 





GEORGIA 


SHADY VIEW ORCHARD. 

30 acres, 20 in apple trees; half 25 years, 
balance 14 years old; varieties most profit- 
able for the section. Fruit from this or- 
chard awarded highest premium at North- 
eastern Fair, Atlanta, 1920. Superb location, 
on State highway, in one of the most 
healthful counties in the United States, in 
the beautiful foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Only 2 minutes’ walk from 
Demorest, the seat of Piedmont; college 
and preparatory school; main dwelling 
has 8 rooms finished throughout; neat 5- 
room cottage for foreman, with all neces- 
sary outbuildings and complete equipment ; 
electric lights in houses, barn, stables, etc. ; 
furnace heat; grassy lawn ; fine shade trees; 
flower-house, roses, shrubs, etc. Income 
from apples alone in last two years $21,760; 
1920 crop estimated worth $12,000. riginal 
owner occupying. If sold soon will sell for 
$40,000 cash. Been held much higher, Reason, 
ill-health. Thorough investigation desired. 
Address owner, H. R. Staight, Demorest, Ga. 





GEORGIA 
PECANS! PECANS! PECANS !—100 acres 
Schley and Stewart pecan trees, ideally Jo. 
cated in Randolph Co., Ga., for sale at the 
bargain price of $15,000. Detailed information 
furnished. P. O. Box 364, Shellman, Ga. 





KENTUCKY 


FINE RICH LEVEL FARM of 276 acres, 
good improvements, on two public roads; 
splendid fences; all necessary outbuildings: 
plenty stock tools: tractor, hay, oats and 
corn ; flock of sheep, lot of cattle, hogs, au- 
tomobile; fine spring, fish pond; never-fail- 
ing well; pump and engine. 

The personal property is worth at least 
$5000, and owner has refused $105 per acre 
for land alone. Walkout deal. $30,000. One- 
third cash, balance one, two, three, four and 
five years. R. M. Amos, Agt., Olmstead, Ky. 





LOUISIANA 
SUGAR LAND, Louisiana; 4500 acres, 44 
miles west of New Orleans. Write to Wm. 
Rampe, Ottawa, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—2100 acres land in Vermilion 
Parish, La.; black alluvial soil 4 to 8 feet 
deep; no stumps; near good town; cheap. 
Edw. Reed, Tarentum, Pa. 





MARYLAND 
FOR SALE—An estate located six miles 
from National Capital, Montgomery county, 


Maryland, on Rockville-Frederick Boulevard; 
two hundred fifty acres, all under cultiva- 
tion except sixteen acres woodland; fenced 
with Page wire; thirteen-room house, con- 
taining ram water, furnace heat; three ten- 
ant-houses of five rooms each ; four barracks, 
capacity five hundred tons forage storage; a 
place adaptable for fine country home or prize 
stock farm. Price $60,000; one-third cash; 
balance terms. Advise H. W. Heine, Room 
216 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





MARYLAND FARMS. — Water-front es- 
tates, homes, farms and game preserves on 
the Eastern and Western Shore of the Chesa- 
peake yo d and its tributaries; timber tracts, 
stock, dairy, truck, poultry and fruit farms. 
Cat. rep. 21 counties upon request. Chas. 
H. Heintzeman, Real Estate Broker, 922 
South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





MEXICO 

MEXICO IRRIGATION SCHEME.—Valua- 
ble irrigated lands; 100,000 acres reverts to 
individual or corporation that will invest 
$40,000 to $50,000 in the construction of a 
dam. Plans, surveys, etec., already exist, 
made by competent engineers. Rogers-Hill 
& Co., 409 Navarro St., San Antonio, Tex. 





MISSISSIPP! 


8000 ACRES OF RICH CORN LAND. 

Eight thousand acres of virgin creek drain- 
age land for sale at a ridiculously low price. 
No better corn land in the States. 35 miles 
of canals. The Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad follows the valley. Though the 
land is unimproved, much land along the 
valley is being put into cultivation. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for someone who knows 
good dirt. Maps and information sent upon 
request. 

NESHOBA LAND COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, MISSISSIPPI. 





MISSOURI 


RANCH.—West Missouri, 1179 acres: 90 
smooth, cul. for tractor tools; \prairie val- 
ley, black loam soil; adjoins hk. R. town, 
switch on land, 3% miles county-seat, fine 
roads; 6000 bu. small grain just threshed, 
400 acres corn (will make 50 bu.) now on 
farm, 14-room house, big barn and outbuild- 
ings. $70 acre; $25,000 cash, balance terms 6%. 
A chance to clean up; farm worth $100 acre. 
Osborn Realty Co., Osceola, Mo. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


FARM FOR SALE — Located partly in 
Town of Chadbourn; 52 acres, all cleared; 
tile drained; high state of cultivation; 
adapted to strawberry culture, cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, ete.; good field of strawberries 
now on farm; 9-room house, with bath; 
water in house and barn; large 2-story 
barn, 4 tenant-houses ; pumphouse, contain- 
ing engine and pump; electric lights; only 
two blocks from State high school. A very 
desirable place. Owner wishes to retire. 
Must be turned quick. Apply to B. H. 
Harnly, Chadbourn, N, C. 





